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GENERAL CHRISTIAAN RUDOLF DE WET. 


(General De Wet’s notable ‘‘ History of the Three Years’ War” has been a leading topic of the month in Europe 
and America. General De Wet has changed his plans for a visit to the United States, in order to meet 
Mr. Chamberlain in South Africa and take part in thé settlement of the questions which will have such an 
essential influence on the future of his country.) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


VoL. XXVIII. NEW YORK, 
‘ie It is a good practice, whether in 


Meaning of private or in public affairs, to take 

“Progress.” account of stock at the beginning of 
a new year,—to review and consider the past, to 
give some thought to the future. Every year 
must have its difficulties to cope with, and there 
promises to be no surcease, in this world, of per- 
plexity and of struggle. But if it can be seen, 
as past events fall into perspective, that right 
principles are gaining more general recognition 
in private and in public life, and that true civili- 
zation makes some solid gains as each year goes 
by, there is room for hope, and the optimist is 
vindicated. The great public concerns are the 
progress of peace and good-will among men ; the 
diffusion of that kind of true education among 
the children of the people that fits for all the 
relations of life; the growth of justice and of 
tolerance ; the. narrowing of the domain of tyr- 
anny and of oppression in the world ; the ad- 
vance of science and of new kinds of useful 
knowledge that alleviate human distress ; the in- 
crease of efficiency and productiveness in agri- 
culture and industry,—giving a larger sum total 
of wealth and a steady rise in the working- 
man’s standard of living, with such improve- 
ments in the economics and mechanics of dis- 
tribution as may insure the widest possible 
spread of prosperity and comfort among the 


people. In these things there has been progress. 
If we mistake not, the year 1902 has 

Economic tne i Tnited S 
High Tides. With ssed in the United States by 


far the highest total of economic 
productivity ever attained in any single year. 
It has also witnessed the widest diffusion of 
comfort and prosperity. In town and country 
alike, there has never before been so much 
lucrative employment for all who are willing 
and able to work. In spite, for example, of the 
great anxiety in New York and other large 
cities on account of the shortness of the coal- 
supply, there has been very little need for dis- 
tribution of fuel as a matter of charity. Work- 


ingmen’s families have been able to pay a 
standard price for coal, and the trouble has 
been due simply to the lack of.a_ sufficient 
amount to supply the demand. If the purchas- 
ing power of the people had been far less 
in some former ‘seasons of industrial depression, 
—the coal famine would not have been so formi- 
dable, because the demand from all classes would 
have been smaller. With factory and business 
establishments of all kinds running at full pres- 
sure, and many of them operating with shifts of 
labor by night as well as by day, the shortage 
of fuel has been dve in part to the uncommonly 
large demand for it in boiler-rooms, growing out 
of a high state of general prosperity. 





‘iain Tees © tis condition that we call “good 
and the Wage- times,” moreover, has been widely 

Earner. extended throughout the country. 
The autumn crops of no State or section were 
seriously below the average when taken as a 
whole, and this, in a country of such diversity 
of climate, soil, rainfall, and other physical con- 
ditions, is a remarkable fact. The iron and steel 
manufacturers have had the largest year in their 
history by an enormous margin of gain over the 
banner year 1901. Nearly all our other indus- 
tries have good reports to make. The earnings 
of the railroads have been much larger than 
ever before, and many of them have advanced 
the wages of their employees by from 10 to 20 
per cent. There cannot, of course, be a brisk 
demand at good, profitable prices for what every- 
body has to sell without some corresponding in- 
crease in the price of those things that every- 
body has to buy. The consequence is, that along 
with abundant labor and good wages there has 
been a noticeable increase in the average cost of 
living. The advantage that the community, as 
a whole, derives from these periods of industrial 
activity with profitable prices consists, most of 
all, in the abundance of employment for every- 
body. The dread of the poor man is not so much 


the high cost of living as the lack of work. 
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Ma It remains to be seen whether, under 
‘‘Bad Times’? the new economic conditions that 
Be Abolished? now prevail, it may not be possible 
largely to avert those sharp periodical reactions 
that in other days were attributed by many 
people to overproduction, but which were in 
fact due largely to unwise uses of capital and 
the imperfect organization of credit. With bet- 
ter knowledge and better control of these in- 
struments of production, it ought to be possible 
to discourage wild speculation, and to keep a 
fairly normal and harmonious relation between 
supply and demand, production and consump- 
tion. The past year has shown a great growth 
of understanding and knowledge in the field of 
practical economics. The protracted discussion 
of questions having to do with the relations of 
labor and capital has been highly useful. The 
discussion of trusts and corporations has also 
been valuable, and bids fair to lead gradually to 
some steps for the better public oversight and 
regulation of these powerful institutions. 


Good Lessons 
from the 


costly experience for the country, 
Strike. 


but the lessons the American people 
have learned by reason of it could not perhaps 
be mastered in any less expensive way. The 
country had looked on rather indifferently at 
the spectacle of a group of common carriers il- 
legally assuming the business of operating coal 
mines, and subsequently forming an agreement 
among themselves amounting to a method for 
monopolizing the production, transportation, 
and sale of an article of common and necessary 
use. This association of interests was able, first, 
to bring into subjection the independent owners 
and operators of coal mines; next, to obtain 
arbitrary profits by increasing the cost of coal 
toallconsumers. Finally, it attempted to put the 
labor of the coal-mining regions into a position 
of virtual servitude ;—that is to say, into a po- 
sition where the employer should dictate to the 
worker the price at which the worker should 
sell his labor. Such a situation is intolerable 
in a free country. The first step toward relief 
was fought successfully by the United Miners, 
who undertook to vindicate the principle that in 
the making of contracts of employment each 
side is entitled to a hearing. The miners were 
not claiming any right to control the business 
of the operating companies. They were simply 
claiming the right to have something to say 
about the market price and other conditions of 
mine labor. The trust managers have, many of 
them, come into places of large power and re- 
sponsibility by sudden methods that remind one 
of Arabian Nights tales; and it is not strange 


The great coal strike has been a very » 


that here and there such men should beso much 
intoxicated by success as to be arrogant toward 
certain other forces in the community with 
which they have not as yet had full opportunity 
to measure their relative strength. The coal 
strike has begun to teach them that organized 
labor can, when necessary, make a very strong 
stand against organized capital; and that the 
strongest force of all is the public opinion of the 
country, to which the agencies of government 
must sooner or later respond. 


The miners had last month practical- 
ly completed their testimony before 
President Roosevelt’s strike commis- 
sioners. They had introduced testimony which 
threw much light upon the painful conditions 
that exist even in those few coal-mining districts 
that have been noted for their superior treat- 
ment of labor, and for the philanthropic activi- 
ties of the operators. It is to be hoped that the 
commissioners will not flinch from a thorough 
and symmetrical inquiry into the real causes of 
this strike. They ought not to come short of a 
full understanding of the patient efforts made 
by Mr. Mitchell and the representatives of the 
miners through nearly two years to arrive at 
some basis of permanent understanding with the 
operators. From the public point of view, their 
inquiry will be incomplete, furthermore, if they 
do not acquaint themselves with all the facts 
relating to the combination of railroad com- 
panies which alone was responsible for this pro- 
tracted labor difficulty, and which acted as if it 
wanted the strike, in the belief that it could 
once for all break down labor organization in 
the anthracite regions. 


Scope of the 
Anthracite 
Inquiry. 


The greatest underlying task of the 
Concern for people of any civilized and self-gov- 


American 


the Children. oyning country is the transmission of 
its best wisdom to the rising generation. Our 
destiny as a nation is bound up with the ques- 
tion of education. We have perhaps never in 
our history had a year in which so much valua- 
ble effort has been made in the educational field. 
The public schools are improving their methods, 
and public and private money is being expended 
as never before,—not merely to prevent the 
growth of illiteracy, but to make education prac- 
tical and useful, and to make the individual an 
efficient worker and a good citizen. In the 
South especially there has been a renewal of ef:- 
fort along educational lines, and this is due in 
considerable part to the work of certain new 
educational boards, which have found not merely 
generous financial backing, but—what is equally 
necessary—wise methods of obtaining the maxi- 
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mum of educational results 
with a minimum of expendi- 
ture. The growth of cotton 
mills and other industries in 
the South, while making for 
general progress, has in- 
volved some incidental evils, 
such as the considerable em- 
ployment of child labor. This 
will sooner or later be ended 
by the application of such 
factory acts as exist in Eng- 
land and in our Northern 
States. Meanwhile, it is 
much to be regretted that 
New England capitalists, who 
largely own these Southern 
mills, are to some extent en- 
gaged in thwarting the ef- 
forts of humane Southern 
people in their endeavors to 
secure proper legislation on this subject. The 
important thing to- note is the splendid deter- 
mination and spirit of the movement which is 
opposing child labor, and which is certain to win 
its cause in the near future. We have such 


questions in one form or another always with us, 
and eternal vigilance is the price of continued 


progress. It is reassuring, therefore, to note, upon 
the whole, that there is a steady improvement 
in social conditions in this and in other regards. 
Child labor laws need revision and better enforce- 
ment in Pennsylvania and New York. 


REV. EDGAR GARDNER MURPHY, OF ALABAMA. 
(Leading advocate of laws against child labor in factories.) 


MAIL WAGONS FOR FARM ROUTES AT AN ILLINOIS VILLAGE POST OFFICE. 


ii ei We publish an article in this number 
ery’ and Rural of the Review upon the remarkable 

Progress: »yrogress that our Post Office Depart: 
ment has made during the past year in the ex- 


-tension of the free-delivery system td rural 


communities. A movement of this kind once 
entered upon cannot well be checked. Such 
advantages cannot be arbitrarily extended to a 
few favored districts without clamor for like 
favors from the rest of the country. This postal 
innovation well illustrates the steadily improv- 
ing outlook in the United States for life in the 
farming regions and away from the great 
population centers. With better roads, better 
schools, the increase of codperative enterprises 
like butter and cheese factories, the telephone, 
and many other of the modern methods and de- 
vices that are making life easier and pleasanter 
in the country, there is a marked improvement 
inthe value of farm lands and a fresh zeal for 
agricultural education and rural science, and 
some prospects that there may be established a 
reasonable balance between city and country. 
Constantly increasing numbers of city dwellers 
are finding it possible to spend a considerable 
part of their time in the country, while, on the 
other hand, an increasing number of people from 
the country spend occasional vacations in the 
large towns and cities. Thus, the peculiar ad- 
vantages that belong to each mode of life are 
becoming better distributed. 


As for our cities, with all their 

Countrifying +£ te ; WW ; 
the cits? faults and shortcomings, the y,are in 
many ways better places for their in- 
habitants to live in than they used to be. For 
one thing, they are spreading over more ground, 
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and transit facilities are accelerating the subur- 
ban tendency. The electric trolley is adding 
large fresh-air zones to all of our populous towns 
and helping, in a marked manner, to lower the 
average death rate. In old days, in all of our 
cities, the death rate was larger than the birth 
rate, and population was only maintained by ac- 
cessions from without. That condition is com- 
pletely changed, and improved sanitation and 
better understanding of public and private rules 
of living tend to give us a lowering death rate, 
large exemption from epidemics, and a prevail- 
ingly vigorous and well-favored town population. 
New York has been the most congested of our 
great cities, but the past year has seen the de- 
velopment of plans which are to bring about an 
almost revolutionary improvement in the hous- 
ing conditions of the people. 


Not only is the main underground 
jernew You, transit system rapidly approaching 

completion, but there has been adopt- 
ed a plan which is to give the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company a vast terminal station in the 
heart of the city, with a tunnel connecting Man- 
hattan Island with New Jersey and the American 
continent to the westward, and with Brooklyn 
and Long Island to the east. This project, to- 
gether with another tunnel in course of con- 
struction for trolley lines, will make it feasible 
for many more New Yorkers to live in New 
Jersey suburbs, while, with new bridges and 
rapid-transit tunnels now under construction or 
definitely agreed upon, the residential develop- 
ment of Long Island will be enormous. The 
New York Central Railroad system, moreover, 
has within the past year decided upon a plan 
for greatly increasing its terminal facilities in 
New York, and for bringing in its suburban as 
well as its through trains by electricity. Its 
projected improvements will add greatly to the 
transit facilities of the adjacent parts of the 
States of New York and Connecticut. Thus, 
Manhattan Island will tend. more and more to 
become a place for the concentration of offices 
and business enterprises, hotels, theaters, and 
public places of various sorts, while population 
will spread itself over increasing suburban areas. 


The city of New York has assumed 
a metropolitan character of such im- 
portance that its chief affairs are no 
longer of merely local interest. Its well-doing 
or its ill-doing must in some measure concern 
the whole country. Even where its problems 
are peculiar rather than typical, they concern, 
after all, a city that in some sense belongs to the 
nation at large. This year it is to go through 


One Year of 
Mayor Low. 


one of its biennial municipal campaigns. The 
chief organized factors in the recurring fight for 
supremacy in city government are already care- 
fully preparing for the contest. With January 
1, Seth Low completes his first year as mayor, 
following the Tammany administration of Van 
Wyck. Mr. Low has been handicapped in many 
ways. The civil-service laws and conditions are 
such that it has been extremely difficult to weed 
out inferior and unworthy public servants and 
replace them with honest and efficient men. The 
mayor had full authority, however, to name the 
heads of departments, and, as we explained at 
the beginning of the year, his choices were re- 
markably good. In our opinion, his administra- 
tion has, in its principal methods and results, 
been a gratifying success. The police situation 
has been the most difficult to cope with, prin- 
cipally through conditions that no man as chief 
of police could in one year have overcome. 
Colonel Partridge, who had served as commis- 
sioner of police, now retires, —for reasons 
of ill-health in part, and also in part because his 
management has been criticised as lacking in 
vigor. Nobody has said a word reflecting upon 
his character or his intelligence. 


Mr. Robert Fulton Cutting, the head 
Sein of the Citizens’ Union, made a valua- 

ble review late in November’ of the 
work of the new administration by departments. 
His summing up was a remarkable tribute. Even 
in the police department, he found that much had 
been done to make things better. High praise, 
backed up with ample facts and figures, is ac- 
corded to the work of the board of education, that 
of the health department, that of the department 
of water, gas, and electricity, the park department, 
the department of charities, that of correction, 
the new tenement-house department, the dock 
department, and other branches of the service. 
The New York public is particularly fond of 
sensational events ; and the vast improvement 
in the administration of the various departments 
of municipal government has not been sufficient- 
ly spectacular to be fully appreciated. The New 
York newspapers print scores of columns about 
some ineffectual raid upon an alleged gambling 
house, while the public knows almost nothing 
about the amazingly fine work of the health de- 
partment, by which thousands of lives are saved, 
or of the improvements in the educational de- 
partment, which are of vital consequence to the 
future of scores of thousands of children. We 
have no hesitation in pronouncing Mayor Low’s 
administration by far the best in the history of 
New York since it attained any degree of metro- 
politan importance. 
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THE NEW HOME OF ANDREW CARNEGIE, FIFTH AVENUE AND NINETY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 


Apropos of the unprecedented recent 


Conditions o. ; ~ ‘ 
f increase in the value of real estate in 


Life in New 


York. certain parts of New York, it is in- 
teresting to note the fact that the authorities 


have now determined to assess real estate upon 
the basis of full valuation. Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie has come home from Europe to enter his 
splendid new home on upper Fifth Avenue ; 
and we make this allusion to his New York 
house because it reminds us of the fact that 
the building department reports, for the past 
year, only forty or fifty new private residences 
on the whole of Manhattan Island. The build- 
ing of individual residences has practically 
ceased within what was formerly New York 
City. Immense business blocks, hotels, and 
apartment houses have been going up by the 
hundreds, and population has been growing 
apace ; but the people of Manhattan Island are 
dwelling more and more in tenement-houses 
and apartment buildings. The separate house 
belongs to the dwellers north of the Harlem 
River, in Brooklyn, and in the Long Island, 
Staten Island, and New Jersey suburbs. Most 
of the few houses now built from year to year 
belong to men of great wealth. 


The new municipal code of Ohio went 
into effect on November 15. It had 
been prepared, as our readers will 
remember, at a special session of the Legisla- 
ture called by reason of decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the State. Ohio’s constitution 
requires that cities should be chartered under 


Ohio's New 
Code for 
Cities. 


the terms of general law. Ingenious evasions 
by the Legislature had gradually built up for 
each city a separate code of charter legislation, 
so that no two municipalities in Ohio were gov- 
erned alike. The new system cannot be given 
unqualified praise; it lacks scientific balance, 
and fails to focus responsibility. The English 
system, which centers everything in one board 
of directors called the town council, is the sim- 
plest form of city government ; and in the long 
run, other things being equal, it is the best. 
The American method has been to divide au- 
thority between an elected municipal council 
and the mayor, with a strong tendency in recent 
years to centralize in the mayor an almost com- 
plete and unrestricted power of appointment and 
of control over executive business. The new 
Ohio plan is hard to classify, and difficult to un- 
derstand, except as it is examined concretely. 
There is a council, which in the large towns is 
principally elected from wards, with a small 
proportion elected on general ticket. The mayor, 
of course, is elected by the people, and he has 
considerable power of appointment and removal, 
and has a veto power upon the acts of the council. 


But it is neither in the hands of the 
“Vahnan’ mayor nor yet in the city council 

that the principal administrative au- 
thority is reposed, but rather in a separate body 
called the board of public service, consisting of 
three or five members elected by the people on 
general ticket, having charge of all public works 
and contracts, with an immense appointive power 
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and authority to fix both the numbers and the 
pay of the people employed. The only check, 
we are told, that the council has upon this board 
lies in the council’s general power to refuse ap- 
propriations of money. The chiefs of the police 
and fire departments are to be appointed by the 
mayor. But there is also a so-called board of 
safety, which seems to have charge of the busi. 
ness affairs of both fire and police departments. 
This isa board of small membership, not elected 
by the people, like the public service board, but 
appointed by the mayor subject to confirmation 
by a two-thirds vote of the council. The Ohio 
enactment is, of course, a well-intended instru- 
ment, with many meritorious provisions. Our 
one sweeping criticism of it is that it does not 
center responsibility anywhere, and that some of 
its attempts to protect the people against them- 
selves by mechanical devices will be found more 
embarrassing than useful. The important thing 
after all is not so much the mechanism of muni- 
cipal government as the way in which the citi- 
zens use whatever system they have. Any kind 
of municipal machinery can be made productive 
of good results in the hands of good men. 


In Chicago, a so-called New Charter 
Convention, made up of men of local 
prominence, was at work last month 


Chicago's 
Municipal 
Situation. 


devising plans for making possible a much- 
needed improvement of Chicago’s municipal sys- 
tem, together with radical changes in the financial 
and taxation methods, to give the city an ade- 


quate revenue. In order that the Legislature 
may make the desired charter changes, it will be 
necessary to amend the Ilinois State constitution. 
A mayoralty election occurs in the coming spring, 
and two candidates for the Republican nomina- 
tion came out last month. One of these is Mr. 
John M. Harlan, son of Justice Harlan, who 
made so remarkable a run for the mayoralty as 
an independent candidate in 1897; the other 
candidate is Mr. Graeme Stewart, who is the 
Illinois member of the Republican National 
Committee. It is thought quite possible that 
the present Democratic mayor, Carter H. Harri- 
son, may run for a fourth term. 


From St. Louis came the news last 
month that on December 19 five 
more boodlers, all members of the 
House of Delegates, which is the lower branch 
of the city’s legislative body, were sentenced to 
terms of five years in the penitentiary for taking 
bribes. It was shown that they belonged to a 
group of men who had combined to grant the 
Suburban Railway franchise in return for a fund 
of $75,000 supplied by the promoters of that 


The ‘‘ Augean 
Stables "’ of 
St. Louis. 


enterprise. As a result of the recent attempt to 
punish bribe-givers and bribe-takers in St. Louis. 
thirteen men have been found guilty and sen- 
tenced. Nothing so sweeping, perhaps. in the 
way of exposure of wrongdoing has occurred in 
any American city since the overthrow of the 
“Tweed Ring” in New York. It had been well 
known for some years that in both branches of 
the Municipal Assembly were corrupt combines, 
organized for granting franchises and priv- 
ileges. Just one year ago, a new circuit at- 
torney, Mr. Joseph W. Folks, a young man only 
thirty-two years old, came into office. He be- 
gan a single-handed fight against tremendous 
odds. The reputable business men of St. Louis, 
for the most part, did not dare to identify 
themselves with the stirring up of a situation 
that might have very wide bearings. Mr. Folks 
began to investigate, and then to prosecute, with 
great results to show for a year’s brave work. 
Besides the men who have been convicted, many 
others are under indictment, and others have fled. 


a After all, it is not the city which 
Truth About eventually exposes and punishes its 
Minneapolis. yascals that is in so sorry a plight as 
the city which goes on comfortably and smugly, 
either condoning or ignoring the bad condi- 
tions that prevail. Minneapolis, for example, 
has had much unpleasant notoriety as a result of 
the misdeeds of the recent Ames administration ; 
but it does not follow that this Northwestern 
city is worse than others, or even as bad as 
most. The fact is that Minneapolis, upon the 
whole, has been one of the most reputable and 
well-conducted cities in the entire country. The 
election of Ames as mayor was due, more than 
anything else, to the curious working of the new 
primary law, which unexpectedly gave him the 
Republican nomination,—a result almost as ab- 
surd as would be the nomination of Richard 
Croker by the Republicans of New York. 
Ames had previously served several terms as 
Democratic mayor, and had run the city in 
avowed imitation of New-York Tammany 
methods. It is greatly to the credit of Minne- 
apolis that the misdeeds of the administration 
last year were promptly exposed and punished. 
The remainder of the unexpired term was served 
out by the president of the Council, Mr. Jones, 
a man whose ability and character would do 
honor to any city in the world. Mr. Jones re- 
fused to be a candidate for mayor at the recent 
election, but the voters chose Mr. Haynes, a 
Democratic lawyer. We are assured that Mr. 
Haynes was elected by the aid of the independ- 
ent vote purely on merit, the Republican ticket 
otherwise prevailing by a large majority. 
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Congress entered upon its work with 
Congress at unusual earnestness and diligence at 
the beginning of December, meaning 
co accomplish more than is usually done before 
the Christmas vacation. The appropriation bills 
were well advanced in committee, and one or 
two important ones were passed through both 
houses, with others reported and under con- 
sideration. The pension bill, which went through 
with little delay, calls for practically $140,000,- 
000, this being about the usual amount. The 
total estimates,—that is to say, the amounts asked 
for altogether by the different departments of 
the executive government,— amount to almost 
$600,000,000. The present and prospective rev- 
enues of the Government are ample, in spite of 
the recent sacrifice of the special taxes levied for 
Spanish-American War purposes. There have 
been important hearings before many commit- 
tees, and a good deal of business of first-class 
importance is under serious consideration this 
winter at Washington. The Senate last month 
gave particular attention to the Statehood ques- 
tion, discussed in our December number, and the 
House showed lively interest in the subject of 
regulating the trusts and corporations. 


We have little need to take up again 
at length the subject of the admis- 
sion of Oklahoma, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, except to report briefly the situation at 
Washington. The committee of which Senator 
Beveridge is chairman made an admirable re- 
port, based upon a thorough investigation of 
facts and upon broad 
principles of states- 
manship and Consti- 
tutional history. The 
report recommended 
the restoration of old 
lines by bringing to- 
gether Oklahoma and 
the Indian Territory 
into one CoOmmon- 
wealth. which should 
be promptly admitted 
to the Union. This 
was wholly wise and 
right from every 
standpoint, and to our 
ample knowledge it is 
in accordance with 
the wishes and judg- 
nent of the people of Oklahoma who represent 
the best public opinion. The bill for the 
admission of Oklahoma was presented and ad- 
vocated by Senator Nelson. of Minnesota, in a 
cogent speech. The majority of the committee 


The State- 
hood Contest. 


HON, KNUTE NELSON. 


(Who introduced the bill for 
the admission of Oklahoma.) 


further reported its most unqualified condem- 
nation of the proposal to admit Arizona and 
New Mexico. The summarized report, together 
with the volume of printed evidence, will suffice 
to convince any disinterested person of the va- 
lidity of the objections to the present admission 
of New Mexico and Arizona. The debate is to 
be taken up again on January 5. There has 
been an immense amount of lobbying and log- 
rolling in favor of admission, and Senator Quay, 
of Pennsylvania, who is in charge of the meas- 
ure, declares that he has on his list enough 
Senators to make the passage of the bill certain. 


If that be the case—which we doubt 
President _—the responsibility will have to be 
veto the Bill? taced by President Roosevelt. The 
Omnibus bill was logrolled through the House of 
Representatives with very little consideration. 
The clause in the last Republican national plat- 
form in favor of the “early” admission of New 
Mexico and Arizona was slipped in,—as minor 
provisions are often inserted in such platforms,— 
by the alertness of a few interested parties like 
Mr. Quay, and it altogether escaped scrutiny and 
discussion. It would be ridiculous to say that 
its accidental presence there made it any essen- 
tial part of the creed of the Republican party. 
The intelligence and best sentiment of Repub- 
licans throughout the whole country are abso- 
lutely against the Statehood project. The Dem- 
ocrats are supporting Statehood for strictly 
party reasons, which everybody familiar with 
politics undertands. The Republican Senators 
who are committed to the bill are not regarded 
as supporting it upon public grounds, but in 
fulfillment of pledges either given inadvertently 
at some former time, or else on personal or so- 
called logrolling considerations. If President 
Roosevelt should veto the bill, the country would 
accept the result with genuine satisfaction. The 
country is, in fact, entirely prepared for a veto. 
It would be surprised, and perhaps shocked, if the 
President should allow the Omnibus bill to be- 
come a law. . 


Will the 


The Trust Lt 18 as yet very uncertain what 
Questionat Congress will do about the trust 
Washington. cuestion. The House last month 
passed a bill appropriating $500,000 for the use 
of the Government in the further attempt to 
enforce the Sherman anti-trust jaw as it stands. 
The vote was taken on the 17th, quite unexpect- 
edly, and was forced by the Democrats as an 
amendment during the debate on the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill. Mean- 
while, a very large number of general measures 
relating to trusts had been introduced in both 
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houses and referred to committees. In the 
House, these bills have gone to the Judiciary 
Committee, where they have, in turn, been re- 
ferred to a sub-committee to deal with that par- 
ticular question, consisting of Mr. Littlefield, of 
Maine, Mr. Overstreet, of Indiana, Mr. Powers, 
of Massachusetts, Mr. De Armond, of Missouri, 
and Mr. Clayton, of Alabama. There is much 
difference of opinion in Congress as to the desir- 
ability of a Constitutional amendment to increase 
the authority of Congress to deal with corpora- 
tions doing interstate business. The prevailing 
Republican opinion seems to be moving toward 
the suggestions made by Attorney- General Knox 
several months ago, in his speech at Pittsburg. 
Mr. Knox holds that Congress has more power 
than has yet been drawn upon, and that it will 
be in order to make some amendments to exist- 
ing laws. The House sub-committee quite early 
in its deliberations last month agreed upon a 
leading feature of the bill it was preparing. 
This feature is a provision for publicity through 
compulsory reports of certain corporations to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It amounts 
to a virtual adoption by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of Mr. Littlefield’s measure, about which a 
good deal has been said for several months. 


The Littlefield plan provides that 
every corporation or joint-stock com- 
pany doing interstate business shall 
make an annual return of certain prescribed in- 
formation, similar in some respects to the reports 
that corporations in the States of Massachusetts 
and New York, for example, make to the State 
authorities. Mr. Littlefield for a time was re- 
garded rather asa free lance and an independent 
factor than an authorized spokesman for the 
policy of the Republican party in the matter of 
dealing with the trusts, but since the November 
elections seemed so fully to sustain the position 
of President Roosevelt both on trusts in general 
and on the anthracite monopoly in particular, 
Mr. Littlefield’s position has been altogether 
changed. More than any other man in the 
House of Representatives, he is now regarded as 
in a position to draft, and to push to a success- 
ful vote, an important measure for the regula- 
tion of the great corporations. The new chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee is Mr. Jenkins, 
of Wisconsin, who succeeds to that post by vir- 
tue of the retirement of Mr. Ray, of New York, 
who was appointed to a United States District 
judgeship by President Roosevelt. But the 
Judiciary Committee has a vast amount of gen- 
eral business to attend to, and the trust question 
will doubtless be left largely to the management 
of the sub-committee headed by Mr. Littlefield. 


Littlefield 
at the Helm. 





The Senate will, of course, deal with 

Trusts inthe the subject in its own way. Mr. 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, chairman of 

the Senate Judiciary Committee, has himself 
prepared a trust bill, which he received permis- 
sion to file during the vacation in order that it 
might be in the hands of the Senate on its reas- 
sembling early in January. One thing is more 
apparent each month,—namely, that the merits 
and the demerits of the so-called trust methods 
of doing business are being better understood 





HON. CHARLES E. LITTLEFIELD, OF MAINE. 


all the time. Some simple steps in legislation 
looking, first, toward greater publicity and, sec- 
ond, toward the prevention of a few definite 
evils, might doubtless be taken at once without 
detriment. Anything very elaborate or novel 
could not at present be carried through the 
Senate, and would probably in any case be pre- 
mature and unwise. 


tie It is evident enough that no impor- 
Tariff and tant direct action about the tariff is go- 
Reciprocity. ing to be taken this winter, although 
one or two slight amendments may be passed, 
and some important beginnings of indirect modi- 
fication through reciprocity treaties may be hoped 
for. It is likely, for example, that the tariff on 
anthracite coal will be abolished. A more im- 
portant proposition, though not likely to pass, 
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HON. JOHN J. JENKINS. 


(New chairman House Committee on Judiciary.) 


looks toward an arrangement with England and 
Canada for free trade in coal of all kinds across 
the line between the Dominion and the United 
States. Senator Cullom, now chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, began the session 
by a resolute attempt to secure the ratification of 
the long-delayed reciprocity treaty with France. 
He met, however, with discouraging opposition 
from some of the foremost Republican Senators. 
The reciprocity treaty with Newfoundland, to 
which we referred last month, isnot finding favor 
with the representatives of the fishery interests 
of Maine and Massachusetts. The fishermen of 
Gloucester have gone before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in force to oppose the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. We have as yet no indica 
tion as to the result. The New England Senators, 
however, stand behind their fishermen. 


Reciprocity with Cuba, however, 
seems to be altogether probable. 
With the friendly and skillful aid 
of Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, who was sent to Ha- 
vana for the purpose, the Cubans overhauled 
our draft of a proposed reciprocity treaty until 
it was acceptable to them and was duly approved 
by the Havana authorities. In this shape it was 
forwarded to the Senate by President Roosevelt 


The Cuban 
Treaty. 
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on December 17. It is understood that as re- 
gards sugar the measure provides for a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. on the Cuban product from 
existing Dingley tariff rates. Important recip- 
rocal concessions, of course, are made upon a 
variety of American commodities entering the 
Cuban ports. There seems to be a good prospect 
that the Senate will ratify the treaty, although a 
dispute exists between the Senate and the House 
as to the final steps necessary to give effect to a 
treaty that affects the public revenues. The 
treaty-making power is lodged by Congress in 
the hands of the President, who acts by the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. But the initia- 
tion of revenue measures, under the Constitu- 
tion, belongs to the House of Representatives. 
A reciprocity treaty that modifies import duties 
is certainly a revenue measure. This difference 
of opinion between the houses is not likely to be 
allowed to delay an arrangement with Cuba. 


P We hear very little from the Philip- 
roblems of ‘ F 3 
the Philip- pines nowadays, and it may fairly be 
pines: inferred that no news is good news, 
—that is to say, that matters are running on 
with comparative smoothness. The great diffi- 
culties now to be faced there seem to be eco- 
nomic rather than political or military. Secre- 
tary Root and the Philippine Commission have 
worked out an excellent constabulary system, 
quasi-military in its character, making very large 
employment of natives as peace officers. It is 
planned to detail to some extent the officers of 
the United States army to hold permanent 
positions in the Philippine constabulary, and 
the recommendation,—in which the army, the 
War Department, and the Philippine Commis- 
sion all concur,—seems to meet with favor in 
Congress. Under Governor Taft and his able 
associates, the civil administration is reasonably 
successful, and progress is reported in many di- 
rections. Mr. Atkinson, who had been superin- 
tendent of schools, has retired, and he has been 
succeeded by an exceptionally able educator, Mr. 
Elmer B. Bryan, of Indiana, who carried to the 
Philippines a high reputation as a normal-school 
man, which he has since increased by the ability 
he has shown in establishing and supervising 
normal instruction in the archipelago. 


It will be remembered that Congress 
at the last session fixed the tariff rates 
between the United States and the 
Philippines at 75 per cent. of those regularly 
proposed by the Dingley law. It is now urgently 
asked by the Philippine Commission that these 
tariff rates should be reduced to 25 per cent. 
Chairman Payne, of the Ways and Means Com- 


Urgent 
Economic 
Measures. 
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mittee, reported this bill favorably on December 
17. The Democrats favored the removal of all 
duties and the establishment of free trade be- 
tween this country and the Philippines. The 
Republicans favored the retention of a 25 per 
cent. duty, because low enough not to obstruct 
trade, while rendering very material assistance 
to the Philippine treasury. Vice-Gov. Luke 
KE. Wright, of the Philippine Commission, who 
spent much of last month in Washington, strong- 
ly urged the reduction of the tariff, and the 
measure will doubtless become a law in the near 
future. General Wright 
was not alone insistent 
upon the necessity of do- 
ing something to establish 
a satisfactory currency 
situation in the islands. 
Great confusion has arisen 
lately as a result of the 
depreciation of silver. In 
one form or another, it 
has become absolutely ne- 
cessary to establish the 
gold standard in the isl- 
ands. Our presence in 
the Philippines, while in 
some respects vindicated 
by results. cannot be re- 
garded as a brilliant suc- 
cess until it has relieved 
the present paralysis of 
agriculture and commerce 
and brought about a state 
of prosperity not simply 
normal but in advance of 
anything ever known be- 
fore. The proposed tariff 
measure will help, and a 
proper adjustment of the currency trouble will 
be of still more use. The labor-problem will con- 
tinue to afford difficulties, however, and to this 
topic Professor Jenks gives much consideration 
in his thoroughgoing report on certain economic 
questions in the far Kast. Professor Jenks re- 
gards it as highly essential to the prosperity of the 
Philippines that there should be a prompt intro- 
duction of American and foreign capital, with rail- 
road-building and the opening up of mines and 
the establishment of enterprises in a large way. 
But the difficulty of getting efficient labor seems 
to him to stand in the way of such enterprises. 
He proposes, therefore, with certain restrictions, 
to open the doors again to the incoming of 
Chinese coolie laborers. This proposal has met 
not only with newspaper criticism in this country, 
but with organized opposition from labor unions 
and other representative bodies. 


indorses 


PROFESSOR J. W. JENKS. 


Professor Jenks had been appointed 
in August, 1901, as special commis- 
sioner of the War Department to re- 
port upon economic questions, particularly in 
the English and Dutch colonies of the Orient. 
Our readers have had the benefit, in two recent 
articles, of Professor Jenks’ observations in the 
East. His report to the Secretary of War deals 
especially with currency systems, labor, taxation, 
and police systems. It is a very compact and 
careful review of the subjects it takes up. It 
Mr. Conant’s recommendations as to 
Philippine currency re- 
form, — which, in the 
main, are doubtless to be 
approved by Congress this 
winter. Its most striking 
contribution is in its dis- 
cussion of the labor ques- 
tion, whether or not its 
conclusions may be wise. 
It advocates a system of 
registration of Chinese la- 
borers and their admis- 
sion to the Philippines on 
the plan of a three years’ 
contract system. Perhaps, 
however, its most impor- 
tant statements and pro- 
posals are those that relate 
to the land tax and land 
tenure. The recommen- 
dations are intended to 
protect the native Filipino 
landowners and to devel- 
op their prosperity. Mr. 
Jenks, in his discussion 
of the police system, pays 
a high compliment to what 
he calls the already splendid force of the con- 
stabulary of the Philippines. This is one of the 
many triumphs of the War Department under 
the administration of Secretary Root. 


Professor 
Jenks’ Pro- 
posals. 


The matters of most importance in 
Chief Meas- the Secretary’s annual report are 


Mr. Root’s 


ures. —_ those dealing with the creation of an 


army general staff and the reorganization of the 
militia system of the country. These matters in- 
volve profound changes and are of permanent 
consequence. If, as seems probable, Congress 
should adopt Mr. Root’s suggestions in both 
regards, it will have participated, this winter, in 
constructive statesmanship of a high order. His 
general-staff system is intended to rid us of that 
sort of perplexing duality resulting from the 
fact that we have at one and the same time 
a general acting as commander -in-chief, re- 





Bi 







garding himself as at the head of the army 
administration, and a Constitutional authority 
reposed in the President to act as commander- 
in-chief, carrying on military administration 
through the portfolio of the Secretary of War. 
The change desired by Secretary Root would 
make the commanding general a chief of staff. 
All the heads of the supply departments would 
report directly to the chief of staff rather than 
directly to the Secretary of War. 


In actual practice, the change gives 
the chief of staff decidedly greater 
power than is now exercised by the 
commanding general of the army; but it gets 
rid of that traditional parallelism of military and 
civil authority that one finds in the armed na- 
tions of Europe, and that does not at all belong 
to a republic like ours. The internal organiza- 
tion of the army must continue to be regulated 
upon military principles ; but its external rela- 
tion to the country should not be different from 
that of any other branch of the public service, 


The 
Desired 
Staff System. 


but should—in the most direct and unambigu- 


ous way—be subordinated to the President and 
his executive advisers. General Schofield and 
most of our best army authorities are heartily in 
favor of Secretary Root’s plan. General Miles 
is opposed to the plan. General Miles, however, 
will retire in six or seven months, and it is 
Secretary Root’s desire that his proposed new 
system should not be put into effect until after 
General Miles’ retirement. The successor of 
General Miles is to be General Young, who, as 
it happens, is in favor of Mr. Root’s plan, and 
would take the position of chief of staff with 
willingness and acceptability. 


Mr. Root’s other foremost recom- 
mendation relates to the militia sys- 
tem. This matter has been under 
consideration for some time. The War Depart- 
ment presented a bill in the last session which 
secured a thorough convassing among the officers 
of the National Guard organizations of the coun- 
try, and, with their hearty approval, was favor- 
ably reported by the House committee and was 
duly passed by the House. It was introduced 
in the Senate by General Hawley, long chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee, but now, we 
much regret to say, seriously ill and absent—it 
is feared permanently —from his seat in the 
Senate. It is proposed to make the National 
Guard more efficient than ever before, to make 
it the great school for the volunteer soldier, and 
to bring it into closer relations than ever with 
the regular army in the defensive system of the 
country. To that end it is to be furnished with 


An Improved 
National 
Militia. 
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the same arms used by the regular army, is to 
participate in the army manceuvres and field 
exercises each year, and is to receive honorable 
recognition in such ways as would make young 
men the more willing to belong to militia organ- 
izations. Mr. Root’s recommendations regard- 
ing the creation of a militia especially trained to 
join in the work of coast defense, and to be in- 
structed in_the care and use of big guns and the 
machinery of fortifications, are of particular in- 
terest. He mentions with commendation the 
work of the First Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, 
praises the Connecticut artillery organization 
which took part in the recent seacoast manceu- 
vres, mentions the Thirteenth New York Heavy 
Artillery, and advises the further development 
of these special branches of the militia. 


‘iinidees t is pleasant indeed to find the 

Our Minister well - considered suggestions of the 

of Finance. heads of the executive departments 
received in so business-like a manner as Con- 
gress seems disposed to accord them in the pres- 
ent session. Secretary Shaw’s annual report, 
which covers many topics with fascinating 
lucidity and directness, strongly urges the adop- 
tion of a plan of elastic bank currency to meet 
such money stringencies as have recently oc- 
curred. This recommendation has been acted 
upon promptly by the House, and Mr. Fowler, 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, reported before the Christmas holi- 
days an excellent bill allowing banks to issue 
credit currency to the amount of 25 per cent. of 
their paid-up and unimpaired capital. The bill 
makes proper safeguards, and is in the line of 
measures recommended by most of the best 
banking authorities of the country. Why such 
a measure is needed is exceedingly well shown 
in an article in this number of the Review from 
the pen of Mr. Conant, who describes the extraor- 
dinary measures resorted to by Secretary Shaw 
during the autumn to relieve the unsatisfied 
demand for currency. The first annual report 
made by Mr. Ridgeley, the new Comptroller of 
the Currency, among other noteworthy data 
brings out the striking fact that the growth of 
banking capital in the United States is so great 
as to amount to almost one-half of that of the 
whole civilized world. Mr. Roberts, the Director 
of the Mint, informs us that the Treasury holds 
now about $500,000,000 of coined goid, which, 
he says, “is doubtless more than will be called for 
in a generation to come.” There is, besides, 
one-quarter of that amount on hand in the form 
of uncoined gold kullion. Secretary Shaw deals 
frankly with the problem of the treasury’s stock 
of silver, and would make it redeemable in gold. 
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HON. CHAS. N. FOWLER, OF NEW JERSEY. 
(Whose report favors a new kind of bank currency.) 


The Post Office Department may 
point with pride to its increasing 
freedom from political influence in 
the matter of appointments, especially in the 
fourth-class post offices, in which, under Mr. 
Payne’s administration, the principle of perma- 
nency of tenure has been substituted for that of 
a four years’ rotation, with a surprising reduc- 
tion in the percentage of changes. Some inter- 
esting innovations are proposed by Mr. Payne, 
such as the placing of letter-boxes on street cars. 
Labor men oppose this idea on the ground that 
it would give street cars the sanctity of United 
States mail carriers, which might lead Uncle 
Sam to interfere with possible trolley strikes. 
The Post Office Department seems not wholly 
agreed as yet upon the financial bearings of the 
rapid extension of the free-delivery system. In 
one matter we think that the department is ad- 
vocating a mistaken and ill-considered change. 
It proposes to draw an arbitrary line between 
what it calls ‘genuine newspapers” and other 
periodicals, withdrawing from these periodicals 
the present second-class rate of a cent a pound, 
and charging their subscribers at a rate four 
times as high as would be charged for news- 
papers. It is true that there has been a great 
growth in the volume of second-class matter 
carried through the mails, and that it is carried 
at much less than it appears to cost the Govern- 
ment. But, on the other hand, the postal de- 
partment is paying the railroads for carrying this 
matter enormously more than ought to be paid. 


Postal 
Affairs. 


What the Post Office Department now 
proposes is to charge the reading 
people of the United States four times 
as much as at present for the distribution of 
their periodical literature, in order to continue 
an outrageous excess of compensation to the 
great railroad monopolies of the country for do- 
ing their part of the business. Furthermore, it 
seems to us a most arbitrary, invalid, and mis- 
chievous distinction that is proposed when the 
Post Office Department would give advantages 
to the bulky sensational Sunday newspapers of 


An Unfair 
Proposal, 


‘the country that it would deny to the religious 


and general weeklies, and to the carefully edited 
periodicals which disseminate political, scientific, 
and other useful information. The Post Office 
Department will have to give the country some 
evidence of its ability to make proper contracts 
for carrying the mails, and to stem the gigantic 
abuses on the side of its expenditures, before it 
can expect the American people to indorse its 
proposal to charge four times what they now 
pay for bringing to their doors the periodicals, 
whether agricultural, scientific, political, in- 
formational, or literary, that contribute so much 
to the education, the culture, and the content- 
ment of American home life. We may add that 
there seems to be no evidence that the newspa- 
pers of the country have ever asked or desired 
a discrimination which fair-minded editors would 
all readily admit to be without any reasonable 
basis whatsoever. 


In Mr. Hiteh. Lbe report of Mr. Hitchcock, Secre- 
coch’s Great tary of the Interior, deals very promi- 
Department. nently with the subject of the unlaw- 
ful fencing of public lands. The Government 
proposes to act rigorously against offenders. 
Apropos of that topic, our readers are particu- 
larly invited to read the instructive article by 
President E. Benjamin Andrews, of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, published in this number of 
the Review, on “The American Ox and His 
Pasture.” In view of the oft-repeated statement 
that the trust movement is checking the spirit 
of American invention, it is to be noted that 
Mr. Hitchcock’s report tells us that the volume 
of work in the Patent Office during the past 
year is greater than ever before in its history, 
the total number of applications filed having for 
the first time exceeded fifty thousand. Mr. 
Hitchcock’s report, as a whole, covers a great 
number of topics of stupendous magnitude re- 
lating to the development of the country, such 
as irrigation and mineral resources, the work of 
the Geological Survey, the national parks and res- 
ervations, and the Territories. The total Indian 
population of the United States is now placed by 
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the department at 269,306. The progress of the 
Indians toward civilization is said to be marked. 





HON. ETHAN ALLEN HITCHCOCK. 
(Secretary of the Interior.) 


The most striking statement in the 
report of Mr. Moody, Secretary of 
the Navy, is the one that conveys the 
information that the fighting strength of the 
American navy, counting ships launched, under 
construction, and authorized by acts of Con- 
gress, has increased to four times what it was at 
the beginning of the war with Spain. It is the 
policy of the Government to keep the army at 
the lowest safe minimum, while continuing to 
build up the navy. The work of construction is 
unfortunately subject to unsatisfactory delays. 
For some reason, American shipyards do not 
seem to turn out vessels nearly as fast as the 
British and German yards. We are in particu- 
lar need of a greatly increased number of naval 
officers to man the new ships. Mr. Moody 
recommends the continuance without interrup- 
tion of the increase of our vessels, and especially 
asks that two new battleships should be among 
those to be ordered at this session of Congress. 


Our Naval 
Expansion. 


, It is worth while to note the follow- 

Dewey inthe . A ° . 
Caribbean ing tribute to Admiral Dewey with 
Sea. which Secretary Moody closes his 
splendid and spirited report : 
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I cannot close this report without acknowledging the 

sympathy, codperation, and aid which I have received 
from the admiral of the navy. As president of the Gen- 
eral Board of the Navy, his services have been of great 
value to the department and the fleet. The security of 
his own fame has not lessened his interest in the service 
or diminished his effort for its improvement. His zeal- 
ous earnestness in the cause is the good fortune of the 
department, and gives him an added title to the favor 
of the nation. 
There was a certain widespread satisfaction 
throughout the United States, last month, in the 
fact that Admiral Dewey happened to be in com- 
mand of our North Atlantic, South Atlantic, and 
Kuropean squadrons, all assembled as one great 
American fleet in the Caribbean Sea, engaged in 
certain winter manceuvres and naval games, at the 
time when the codperating German and English 
squadrons were off the Venezuelan coast in bellig- 
erent array. There was not, indeed, the slightest 
practical danger of any collision with the United 
States ; yet a part of the feeling of calmness 
and confidence that pervaded this country was 
evidently due to the fact that we now have a 
pretty good navy, and that the greater part of 
its fighting strength was assembled in the vicin- 
ity of Venezuela, with Admiral Dewey in com- 
mand. Admiral Dewey, last month, cabled the 
following list to show the distribution of the 
ships under his command for the Christmas holi- 
day period : 

Proposed itinerary of vessels for Christmas holidays : 
Kearsarge, Alabama, Massachusetts, Iowa, Scorpion, 





YANKEE DEWEY’S NEAR LA GUAYRA, 
YANKEE DEWEY DANDY. 
MAYBE JUST AS WELL TO HAVE OUR 
YANKEE DEWEY HANDY. 
—From the Tribune (Minneapolis.) 








to Trinidad ; Illinois, Indiana, Hist, to St. Thomas ; 
Texas, to Pointe & Pitre ; Chicago, Newark, Eagle, to 
Curacao ; San Francisco, Albany, Wasp, to Mayaguez ; 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Prairie, tugs and torpedo, to San 
Juan; Culgoa, to Mayaguez and San Juan; Olympia, 
Nashville, Machias, to St. Kitts ; Detroit, to Antigua’; 
Mayflower and Vixen, to Porto Rican waters and vi- 
cinity, and Dolphin to Antigua and vicinity. 











The President President Roosevelt is entitled to 
Has Earned A 3 ; . 
New Year's New Year's congratulations on many 
Compliments. orounds. He is restored to perfect 
health after his trying experiences of the sum- 
mer and autumn. He and his family are now 
comfortably housed in a White House that is 
completely transformed as respects its interior 
arrangements, adornments, and fitness for the 
purposes of a President’s home. All visitors to 
Washington will naturally be interested in the 
totally altered public rooms as they now appear. 
The cabinet room and executive offices, which 
took up a large part of the second floor, have been 
removed, and the space thus gained is restored 
to private uses. A new office for the President 
and the clerical force under the President's sec- 
retary has been built in a very plain and simple 
way on the western edge of the White House 
grounds, and is connected with the mansion by 
corridors which take the place of the old con- 
servatories. In his official capacity, the Presi- 
dent is to be congratulated on the fact that the 
principal recommendations of his message to 
Congress have been taken hold of with energy 
and good-will. Some of the chief sections of 
that paper dealt with the trust question, the 
Cuban reciprocity question, the creation of a de- 
partment of commerce, the legislation needed 
for the Philippines, the army and navy, improved 
currency, and so on. 


(The President’s private office.) 
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INTERIOR VIEWS IN THE NEW EXECUTIVE OFFICE BUILDING, ADJOINING THE WHITE HOUSE. 










































Photo by Pach Bros., New York. 
HON. JOHN HAY, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


From the larger standpoint of world 
relations, the President is to be con- 
gratulated upon the maintenance of 
unbroken friendliness with all powers, great 
and small, and the undoubted increase of cor- 
diality toward our government on the part of 
the other chief governments of the world. It 
is a striking commentary upon the growth both 
of good feeling and of good manners in the in- 
tercourse of great states that there was no ap- 
pearance of the slightest acerbity or unpleasant- 


Our Good 
Relations 
Abroad. 






(The cabinet room.) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S NEW OFFICES, WEST OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 














ness in the important discussions that were tion a fine building for the purposes of the 
taking place between our State Department last Supreme Court and the Department of Justice. 
month and numerous other governments, Euro- The Supreme Court now occupies quarters in 
pean and South American, relating to the Vene- the Capitol building. It is probable that both 
zuelan situation. Yet nobody could say that Houses will accept the reports of their committees 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hay were in favor of a building to be placed on the ground 
remiss in their upholding of the Monroe Doc- north of the Congressional Library, to cost about 
trine, or indifferent to the great desire of the $7,000,000. It is also expected that the lower 
2 American people that all points in dispute should House will complete the Senate legislation of last 
; be submitted to arbitration. We may congratu- year making »& liberal appropriation for a new 
late the President, therefore, upon his adminis- building for the Department of Agriculture. 
tration at home as a working success in all its Under Mr. Wilson’s enthusiastic labors as Sec- 
departments and relationships, and upon the retary, that department is justifying its exist- 
high regard in which he is held by foreign ence in manifold directions. 

nations, which at the same time understand him 



























to be thoroughly and aggressively American. Non-Employ- In contrast with the widely diffused 
:- Distress in prosperity among all classes in the 
q arene Besides the alterations of the White England. ‘nited States, it is sad to note the 


Edifices at House and the modest new offices in misery among the English poor in this midwinter 

Washington. «hich the President now does busi- season. It was reported last month that half a 
ness, there are other matters of architectural in- million workers were idle in the United King- 
terest to be noted at Washington, these, how- dom because of the depression of industry, the 
ever, being chiefly prospective. For one thing, — situation in that respect being worse than at any 
both Houses have passed the important measure time in ten years. It happens that a good many 
for a union railroad station to be located north of the suffering poor belong to the class known 
of the one at present used by the Baltimore & as reservist soldiers, of which class 70,000 who 
Ohio road. The Pennsylvania road is to remove had left civil employment at the call of the gov- 
its tracks from the Mall, which it now disfigures, ernment to fight in South Africa have returned 
and is to enter Washington by a tunnel between _ to England, in large part to find their places filled 
the Capitol and Library buildings. The Gov- with other workmen. Thousands of men, and 
ernment is to provide a plaza park in front of women, too, this winter are received every night 
the new monumental station, besides contrib- at the Salvation Army shelters throughout the 
uting $2,000,000 toward the cost of the improve- great English capital. In view of these condi- 
ment, the railroads paying at least asmuch. For _ tions, it was natural that especial interest should 
a good while there has been under contempla- be displayed in labor problems, and in such in- 
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dustrial questions as the reorganization and re- 
vival of British industry. ‘To this end, the great- 
est attention is being paid in England to the 
introduction of improved American methods. 


The session of Parliament ended on 
The Education Tyecember 18, and the houses will re- 
Bill Passed. 4 
convene after a two months’ vacation. 
The one overshadowing achievement of the par- 
liamentary term was the passage of the long- 
pending education bill. It secured a majority 
of 125 in the House of Commons, and, of course, 
being a Tory measure, went through the House 
of Lords with little opposition. It might be said 
that the passage of this bill, which had been pro- 
ceeding almost interminably, and which seemed 
at one time doomed to failure, was a triumph 
for an American statesman who died at about 
the time it reached its final vote in the House of 
Commons. It could not have been passed ex- 
cept by a ruthless application of what the Eng- 
lish call the principle of closure,—the limiting 
of debate to a minimum,—and the rapid disposal 
of the bill section by section. It was the late 
Thomas B. Reed, as Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, who taught the great parlia- 
mentary bodies of the world ‘that in our age 
they were expected to do business rather than 
to talk perpetually, and he, more than any other 
man, helped to bring about the adoption of new 
parliamentary rules under which the majority 
succeeds in having its way without too much 
obstruction or loss of time. 









Peron We have asked Mr. W. T. Stead to 
That Wil! Not Sum up for us the main features of 

Settle. the new education act, and his article 
will be found in this number. People interested 
in popular education and modern democracy the 
world over will watch the operation of this 
measure with the keenest interest. We may 
merely add that it seems to us that Mr. James 
Bryce, the great parliamentary opponent of the 
measure, was right in pronouncing the bill a 
fresh deed of Church establishment that would 
mean not the settlement of the education ques- 
tion so much as the inevitable opening again of 
the larger question of the position in the country 
of the Church of England. The great leaders 
of Nonconformity were as powerfully arrayed 
against this bill as the Church of England author- 
ities, with the Archbishop of Canterbury at their 
head, were in favor of it. Foremost of these 
Nonconformist leaders was the Rev. Dr. Clifford, 
the most conspicuous of the Baptists of the 
(United Kingdom. Two great Nonconformist 
preachers, by the way, have died within a few 


weeks. One of these was the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
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Parker, a Congregationalist, and the other Hugh 
Price Hughes, a Wesleyan Methodist. Both 
were well known in the United States and 
throughout the English-speaking world. 


As toSubsidies** COMmittee of the House of Com- 
—Shipsand mons has reported in absolute con- 
Sugar. demnation of the principle of ship- 
ping subsidies, and this report is likely to 
determine England’s general policy. It does not, 
of course, affect the contract already made with 
the Cunard Line. The report takes the ground 
that German shipping success is not due in any 
decisive manner to governmental subsidies, but 
to unaided energy and commercial intelligence. 
If the education bill was a triumph for Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, the Prime Minister, the ap- 
proval by the House of Commons of the Brus- 
sels Sugar Convention was a personal victory for 
his brother, Mr. Gerald Balfour, who holds in the 
cabinet a position equivalent to that of a min- 
ister of commerce. The Cobden Club and many 
English economists were opposed to the Brus- 
sels Convention for the simple reason that they 
regarded the Continental bounties on sugar ex- 
ports as amounting to a bonus of thirty to forty 
million dollars a year to the people of England. 
Mr. Balfour based his argument principally upon 
the relief to the British West Indies that would 
result from a restoration to normal conditions 
of the world’s sugar markets. It is obviously 
true that the improved price of sugar which has 
come so fortunately to Cuba's relief is in part 
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BARON VON RICHTHOFEN, GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTER. 


LORD LANSDOWNE, BRITISH FOREIGN MINISTER. 


(Two eminent foreign ministers who were acting in codperation last month to compel a settlement of disputes with a 
South American republic.) 


due to the advance effect of the agreement under 
which the bounty system is soon to be abol- 
ished. The broader free-trade position, of course, 
was that in favor of the abolition of the artificial 
bounty system, and on this ground Mr. Cham- 
herlain made a great speech in reply to his 
most brilliant antagonist, Sir William Harcourt. 


i iil This was the last of Mr. Chamber- 
lainand lain’s debating triumphs before set- 
South Africa. ting sail for South Africa, whither he 
went with great acclaim, and with nothing short 
of vice-regal state and pomp. Mr. Chamberlain 
is so efficient a man that there is no reason to 
doubt in advance that he will be able to render 
practical service to the British Empire by spend- 
ing some weeks in Cape Colony and the newly 
acquired British possessions. It is important to 
note the fact that Generals Botha, De Wet, and 
Delarey gave up their proposed trip to the 
United States in order to be in South Africa to 
meet and confer with Mr. Chamberlain. General 
Schalk-Burger and Messrs. Wessels and Wol- 
marans have also gone back to Africa. General 
Kritzinger has come on a visit to the United 
States. The new book by Mr. Kriger has attracted 
great European attention, though perhaps less 
successful than had been expected in the United 
States. General De Wet’s book, on the other 
hand, has had a remarkably favorable reception 
here, as well as abroad. There must be much note 
worthy South African news in the near future. 


The most important news from Ger- 
many was the passage of the tariff 
bill. It had been freely predicted for 
a year that this measure, which has so largely 
absorbed the attention of all Germany, could 
never be passed. But, as in the case of the Eng- 
lish education bill, the firm application of the 
closure principle carried the bill through to a 
final vote on December 14, when, in a form 
greatly modified from its original character, it 
passed the Reichstag by a vote of 202 to 100. 
It was approved by the Bundesrath four days 
later. It was pushed along by a new parliamen- 
tary rule requiring that the votes upon it should 
be taken by broad sections rather than by de- 
tailed items. The measure as passed is so full 
of compromises that it naturally does not please 
any element or faction ; but it is regarded, upon 
the whole, as a triumph for the Agrarians, inas- 
much as Chancellor von Bilow was obliged to 
accept most of their demands for higher duties 
on farm products than had been originally pro- 
posed by the government. In England, the 
broad policy for two generations has been the 
sacrifice of agricultural to manufacturing inter- 
ests. Cheap foreign food and raw material is 
what England has wanted. Germany, however, 
while possessing highly developed new indus- 
tries, remains to a very large extent a farming 
country, and it will be some time before the 
manufacturers, town dwellers, and industrial 
workers can completely prevail against the aris- 


Germany's 
New Tariff. 
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tocratic landowners and the farm peasantry. 
We shall in an early number of the Review pre- 
sent an article explaining the German tariff situ- 
ation in greater detail and setting forth some of 
the problems that have arisen in connection with it 
relating to wages, the export trade, and Germany’s 
commercial relations with foreign countries. 


suinnial The Venezuela affair of last month, 
international far from being an isolated event or 

Concern. topic, seemed to have more or less 
direct concern for every nation on the globe. 
Thus, all the republics of South and Central 
America were keenly alive to the principles in- 
volved, as well as to the happenings and to the 
methods pursued in the joint adventure of the 
English and German navies. Turkey and China 
were interested because they have both had re- 
cent experience of similar coercion at the hands 
of the European powers; and Greece and the 
smaller European countries had their own rea- 
sons for watching the situation. All the great 
powers of Europe were concerned, because any 
movement of an unusual sort by one is apt to 
have bearings upon all the others. The people 
of the United States felt it needful to follow 
events closely because of their firmly assumed 
responsibilities under the Monroe Doctrine. 


. It is to be remembered, in the first 
The Claims : 
Against place, that revolutions have succeeded 
Venezuela. one another with frequency in Vene- 
zuela, and that these have been desperate and 
destructive. President Castro himself was a 
revolutionary leader from a province on the 
slopes of the Andes who overthrew President 
Andrade in 1899; and within a very few years 
there have been several of these civil conflicts, 
not the least violent being the one led by Gen- 
eral Matos, and practically crushed by Castro 
only a few weeks ago. Even without definite 
facts it would require only a moment's reflection 
to understand that these domestic struggles must 
have emptied the Venezuelan treasury, paralyzed 
internal and foreign trade, and largely dried up 
the sources of public revenue. It is also easy to 
understand that in the emergencies of such war- 
fare the rights of private persons and property 
could not well be protected, and must indeed 
have been frequently violated by both of the fight- 
ing parties. There are a good many foreigners 
doing business in Venezuela, while other foreign- 
ers have investments there ; and they have natu- 
rally made the most of any inconveniences or 
losses to which they were subjected by succes- 
sive civil wars. Their complaints were in most 
cases at once made the subject of diplomatic 
argument. 








As regards the French claims, an 
es amicable arrangement was entered 
into some months ago for referring 
them to a mixed commission. The English 
claims, which even in their inflated form do not 
amount to much in the aggregate, might have 
been taken up in a friendly way and passed 
upon by a joint commission but for other com- 
plications. Much the largest claims were those 
which the Germans had succeeded in accumu- 
lating. There have been some reasons for more 
than a year to think that a certain German ele- 
ment was anxious to have the opportunity to use 
these claims as an excuse for making a naval 
demonstration in Venezuelan waters. The Ger- 
man Government has been straining everything 
at home to secure support for its policy of naval 
expansion ; and it has been deliberately seeking 
opportunities in all parts of the world to assert 
German claims and protect German trade inter- 
ests. This latest activity in South American 
waters might be regarded as merely an important 
incident in the general programme of German 
assertion. Such a policy may be wise, or un- 
wise ; but, such as it is, it had been entered 
upon by the German Emperor and his support- 
ers in a bold, definite, clear-headed way. 


Englishmen might well have wished 
What Was Eng- that the conduct of their own govern- 

ment in joining Germany in this co- 
ercive movement against Venezuela was in equal 
measure the result of some clear, definite, and in- 
telligent policy. But there seemed no good rea- 
sons at all why England should have consented 
to take such a course, and very many reasons why 
she should have abstained. Her very best ef- 
forts to discover British subjects with pecuniary 
claims against the forlorn South American re- 
public resulted in a pitiably small total. It 
is true that England, as well as Germany, had 
sought in advance to avoid complications with 
the United States by explaining that she was 
not going to steal territory or violate anything 
that was understood to come within the scope of 
the Monroe Doctrine. But England, at least, 
should have known how very likely this joint 
expedition must be to arouse suspicion and incur 
disapproval in the United States, even though 
tolerated by our government; and England 
has of late professed to set great store by a good 
understanding with the United States. 


The Tory “xt least it is very difficult to employ 


Trend Toward COercive measures against another 


Mischief. country and yet maintain the fiction 
that such conduct is not warfare. And, in fact. 
the British vessels had scarcely reached the V ene: 
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zuelan harbor of La Guayra before they were 
committing acts that hardly came short of being 
flagrant warfare. Yet England ought to have 
had experience enough with her recent small 
wars to see the desirability of avoiding that kind 
of risk for some time to come. Thus, on the part 
of England, the sharing in Germany’s enterprise 
was Obviously without advantages of any kind, 
and fraught with no little possibility of harm 
and danger. It would be according too much 
credit to the present ruling clique in England to 
assign any deep and mysterious motive to the ex- 
pedition. The true explanation was to be found 
in a sort of drifting inefficiency and slackness 
that marks the present régime in England. When 
sleepy old John Bull read his morning news- 
papers and learned of the wanton sinking of 
small and harmless Venezuelan vessels lying dis- 
mantled at their wharves, he began to ask in an 
astonished way what sort of scrape he had got him- 
self into, and what in the world it was all about. 
All the English papers showed that this had not 
been contemplated, and that British public opin- 
ion was not prepared for such performances. 
The Tory government had followed its natural 
tendency toward getting into foreign mischief. 


In Germany, on the contrary, the 
Ene German press seemed pleased when the Vene- 
zuelan ships were sunk ; the patriotic 
fervor was much increased when the news came 
of the shelling and destruction of the defenseless 
old forts at Puerto Cabello, and every succeed- 
ing report that indicated violence and barbarity 
on the part of the German navy was greeted 
with marked increase of satisfaction by the 
newspapers. The suggestion that a plan of 
arbitration might be arranged through the 
friendly offices of the United States was received 
in England with much favor, and with the evi 
dent hope that this might prove a good way to 
get out Of an unpleasant predicament. In Ger- 
many, on the other hand, it was reported that 
the suggestion of arbitration was received rather 
sourly, and with a pretty evident sense of dis- 
appointment, lest Germany might be cheated out 
of a chance to commit further acts of aggression 
and smash additional Venezuelan crockery. 
German sentiment seemed to demand a chance 
to use the new and untried navy. 


The usage of nations has established 
Governments ; eee oe : 

as Claim Col- it as a principle in international law 
lectors. that one government may assert claims 
against another on behalf of its citizens. Thus, 
the traveler suffering false imprisonment in a 
foreign country feels that his own government 
must secure justice for him, regardless of incon- 
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venience or cost; and, in like manner, if his 
property has been confiscated, he thinks it almost 
equally incumbent upon his government to inter- 
fere in his behalf. But while it is not easy to 
draw a line in theory, certainly there ought to 
be limits placed in practice upon the freedom 
with which adventurous travelers or traders may 
call upon their home governments to relieve 
their misfortunes or underwrite their bad invest- 
ments. It would seem only reasonable that if 
an Englishman or a German should deliberately 
choose to take speculative chances in a South 
American republic of notoriously revolutionary 
proclivities, he ought to carry his own risks,— 
provide his own insurance, so to speak. We do 
not understand that Venezuela had repudiated 
debts due to foreigners, or had refused to make 
compensation for war damages, but only that 
Venezuela claimed to have some right to aid in 
auditing the bills and in fixing the amount of the 
damages ; and further, that she naturally ex- 
pected to be allowed some time in which to ar- 
range her disordered finances. 


In any case, it would seem as if the 
mondo Settle failure of a government to pay its 

debts to foreigners should not be 
made a cause of war. There are other means— 
and sufficient ones—by which disapproval may 
be shown without sending armed expeditions. 
It is plain that where such claims are made a 
matter of diplomatic discussion between nations 
they ought to be settled amicably by the gov- 
ernments concerned either (1) through the em- 
ployment of what is called a “mixed commis- 
sion” to examine into the validity of claims and 
to agree upon the facts, or else (2) through ref- 
erence to arbitrators. The case of the French 
claims against Venezuela form an instance of 
the first sort. The two governments joined in 
the appointment of a board or commission to go 
into the details and agree upon amounts, Ven- 
ezuela agreeing in advance to abide by the re- 
sult. An instance of the second class has just 
been settled in the case of a dispute between 
Russia and the United States. Certain Ameri- 
can citizens engaged in the fur-seal fisheries of 
the Bering Sea ventured, in the opinion of the 
Russians, too near the Siberian coast. Their 
vessels were accordingly pursued and seized by - 
Russian armed ships engaged in protecting the 
seal fisheries. The affair involved questions of 
fact and questions of law. Russia and the 
United States very sensibly referred all phases 
of the business to the arbitration of an eminent 
jurist—M. Asser, of Holland—whose previous 
fame has been enhanced by the part he played 
in the Hague Conference, and by his member- 
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ship in the permanent Hague tribunal. He has 
just decided the case in favor of the claims of 
the United States on behalf of the arrested 
sealers; and he has awarded damages to the 
amount of about $100,000. 


The Hague In spite of all that has been asserted 
Court 1s for to the contrary by the British Gov- 
Such Cases. ernment in its endeavor to excuse it- 

self for its part in this expedition against Ven- 
ezuela, there is no reason to think that all claims 
and matters in dispute might not readily have 
been referred for adjustment to the Hague tri- 
bunal. The part which England and Germany 
bore in the Hague Conference, and in the fram- 
ing and signing of the arbitration treaty, ren- 
dered it incumbent upon them to do their very 
best in good faith to make use of arbitration 
where such a remedy was fairly applicable. It 
was agreed by everybody connected with the 
Hague Conference that arbitration was emi- 
nently adapted to just such controversies as this 
with Venezuela. Our own government, more- 
over, must never lose sight of the fact that it 
disturbs the American people very much to have 
naval expeditions sent from Europe on any pre- 
text against a feeble American republic, and 
that it is incumbent upon us in all such cases to 


use our influence and our good offices to the 
utmost in advance to secure a resort to arbitration. 


In the case of the Venezuela bound- 

The Duty of 3 “ 
the United ary question, President Cleveland 
States. and Secretary Olney found a way to 
make it understood by England that arbitration 
rather than coercion must be resorted to where 
~ dispute involves sovereignty over a consid- 
rable area of territory. In all our recent his- 
hale we have rendered the world no service 
more valuable than this effective demand that 
arbitration be used in a case where it was the 
only solution that was decent or reasonable. By 
virtue of the stand we took at that time on 
Venezuela’s behalf, we were amply entitled to 
bring the strongest possible moral pressure to 
bear upon President Castro to secure from him 
an offer to refer all pending English, German, 
Italian, and other foreign claims to the Hague 
tribunal for final adjustment. If, acting upon 
our advice, President Castro had made such a 
proposal, and Germany and England had refused 
to avail themselves of it, it would have been the 
prevailing American sentiment that armed expe- 
ditions to the Venezuelan coast were unfriendly 
to us. If the claims had been referred to the 
Hague tribunal, and President Castro had subse- 
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PRESIDENT CASTRO OF VENEZUELA, 


quently refused to acknowledge an award against 
his government, he would, of course, have laid 
himself open to a seizure of custom-houses for 
the purpose of collecting the amount awarded. 
No small credit would have been due our au- 
thorities at Washington if they had successfully 
interested themselves in the idea of securing the 
arbitration of all these claims, and had thus re- 
moved all excuse for the sending of naval vessels 
and the attempt to blockade the Venezuelan coast. 


On November 22, President Castro 
Pe rensigh Avo had given a public outline of his pol- 

icy. The battle of La Victoria had 
broken the strength of the revolution, and Castro 
had announced his purpose to show the utmost 
magnanimity toward his opponents. He had 
declared that by January 1, in his opinion, 
domestic peace would be fully restored. « Fol- 
lowing the declaration of peace,” continued 
President Castro, “the government will discharge 
its just obligations, improve its credit, and reor- 
ganize the fiscal system of the country.” All 
the statements made by him at that time were 
intelligent and reasonable. We are not able to 
discover any corresponding degree of reason- 
ableness in the use of pressure at this particular 
juncture by the European powers. Toward the 
end of November, earnest attempts were made 
hy Venezuela, through the New York banking 
house of the Seligmans, to arrange for the settle- 
ment of all her foreign obligations. For the 


Kuropean view, however, read Mr. A. Maurice 
lLLow’s excellent article on page 39 of this number 
of the Review. 
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Early in December, the foreign war- 
ships began to arrive at the Vene- 

zuelan port of La Guayra. On Decem- 
ber 8, the British minister, W. H. D. Haggard, 
and the German chargé d'affaires, Herr von 
Pilgrim-Baltazzi, left Caracas for’ La Guayra, 
where each went on board of a cruiser of his 
own nationality. Before doing this, each had 
left with the Venezuelan foreign minister an 
elaborate ultimatum. The step was a complete 
surprise to the Venezuelan Government, which 
did not believe that coercion was really intended. 
In the German ultimatum it was formally stated 
that the British and German governments had 
‘agreed to proceed jointly to obtain satisfaction 
of all demands.” The Venezuelans had sup- 
posed that the foreign governments would admit 
the necessity of reéstablishing domestic peace 
before anything else could be done. From the 
Venezuelan standpoint, there had been no proper 
presentation of British claims, and certainly no 
repudiation of them. On December 9, without 
notice or warning, the Germans and British 
took possession of the small Venezuelan fleet in 
the harbor of La Guayra, breaking up two vessels 
that were undergoing repairs and taking three 
others outside of the harbor and, according 
to reports, sinking them in the deep sea. No 
reason whatever was assigned for this wanton 
and barbarous conduct, which was without 
provocation, in a time of perfect peace, when 
practically nothing was under discussion except 
the payment of certain monetary claims, none o 
which had been denied by the debtor. 


Coercive 
Measures. 


It would have been strange indeed if 

Subsequent ' i 
Proceedings. He V enezuelans had not been greatly 
excited. In Caracas, all the German 
and English residents were placed under arrest. 
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This, however, might be regarded as a precau- 
tionary measure to protect them from the indig- 
nant mob. No harm was done to these residents, 
and their subsequent treatment was entirely con- 
siderate,—ostentatiously so on Castro’s part. It 
was announced in a day or two that the plans 
of the European allies provided for the seiz- 
ure of two or three important custom-houses, 
and the blockading of the rest of the Venezue- 
lan coast. Our State Department was informed 
that a ‘ peaceful blockade ” existed at La Guayra. 
This country does not, however, recognize so- 
called pacific blockades, and would not permit 
its commerce with Venezuela to be thus dis- 
turbed without emphatic protest. On Decem- 
ber 13, the British cruiser Charybdis and the 
German cruiser Venita bombarded the old de- 
fenses of Puerto Cabello,—not, however, dam- 
aging the town itself. Some excited Venezue- 
lans at Puerto Cabello had shown their wrath by 
pulling down the flag from a small British mer- 
chant ship lying in the port, and the British 
naval officers had demanded an apology on 
threat of storming the fortress. A very ample 
apology was sent as soon as it could possibly be 
forwarded ; but, in order not to have their fun 
spoiled, the British did not wait, but proceeded 
with the shelling of the fort. 


Meanwhile, the man of the hour was 

Mr. Bowen as the United States minister at Cara- 
eacemaker. : 

cas, Mr. Herbert W. Bowen. In de- 
parting from their possessions, the German and 
3ritish ministers had confided the interests of 
their countrymen to Mr. Bowen's care, and the 
same thing was subsequently done by two or 
three other European governments. The Vene- 
zuelans, meanwhile, were making use of Mr. 
Bowen as their principal medium of communi- 
cation with the outside world, and were endeav- 
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oring through him to arrive at some settlement. 
A dispatch from Mr. Bowen on December 12 
informed our government that Venezuela had 
asked him to propose to Great Britain and Ger- 
many that the difficulties arising out of the al- 
leged damages to English and German subjects 
be submitted to arbitration. Our government 
gave its most cordial assent to Mr. Bowen’s en- 
deavors to secure a peaceful settlement, and 
promptly transmitted the suggestions to London 
and Berlin. We are glad to print elsewhere 
in this number an appreciative sketch of Mr. 
Bowen’s career in the foreign service. He had 
shown fine qualities as United States consul at 
Barcelona, Spain, at the time of the outbreak of 
the Spanish-American War, and a little hand- 
book of international law prepared by him at 
about that time was evidence of his studious 
efforts to fit himself for the best public service. 
As United States minister to Caracas he has 
shown himself energetic, clear-headed, and tact- 
ful, in all respects a credit to the people and 
government of the United States. 


President Castro is certainly a pic- 


Castroasa ae : 
Typeand turesque and striking personality. 
Figure. ; 4 


Having waged a successful revolution 
some three years ago, he has now put down 
a formidable movement against his own ad- 
ministration which, we were inclined to think, 
was going to prove successful. Whatever his 
faults may be, his courage seems as great as 
that of the Boers who defied England, and he 
has in aggression and in defense proved himself 
a man who does not shrink from a fight. The 
nature of the Venezuelan country is such that 
Castro might abandon the seaports and put 
European invaders to a great deal of trouble if 
they undertook to reach Caracas. That capital is 
almost three thousand feet above its seaport of La 
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STREET IN LA GUAYRA. 


Guayra, although the distance as the bird flies 
is only six miles. The Venezuelans hurriedly 
threw up earth defenses at strategic points in 
the mountains, removed all locomotives and cars 
from the lower end of the winding railroad 
line, summoned all male inhabitants to arms, 
stored ammunition and supplies, and made ready 
for a defense of Caracas. It is hard to imagine 
how there should have come to be current in the 
United States and Europe the notion that these 
South Americans are rather ineffective and 
cowardly people in warfare, or that their revo- 
lutions are comic-opera affairs with little blood 
shed, but with much bombastic pronunciamento. 
Asa matter of fact, the South American revo- 
lutions have been among the deadliest and most 
decimating of all modern conflicts. 


It must not be supposed that South 
ywhat Coud, Americans have learned no lessons 

from the Cuban war against the 
Spaniards and the defensive war of the Boers. 
Gomez, with a small force, held 200,000 Spanish 
regulars at bay for three years. The Boers, with 
no more population than that of a small English 
provincial city to draw upon, taxed the resources 
of the British Empire for almost as long a period. 
An English newspaper, when the German and 
british fleets began to play havoc in the harbors 
of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, likened the 
business to two whales attacking a wildcat, and 
there was a good deal of pertinence in the simile. 
lf European powers, at a time when the South 
Americans could easily be persuaded to arbi- 
trate these petty claims for debts, had persisted 
in their preference for violent methods, they 
would have found that blockades did not suffice. 
The Venezuelans could survive for some time 
very comfortably, even if all foreign intercourse 
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were terminated ; while an attempt to subdue 
Venezuela on land would require costly military 
expeditions, which might meet with serious dis- 
aster, with no rewards in sight at the end. 


Friction Be- L¢ i8 certain that a Liberal adminis 
tween Germany tration in England would not have 
and England. joined Germany in this high-handed 
adventure, particularly at a time when it is 
known by intelligent people in England how 
strong is the undertone of American sentiment 
against such performances. It is true that the 
German ambassador a year ago gave the most 
explicit assurances that Germany had no inten- 
tion of securing territory or naval bases in the 
West Indies or along South American coasts. 
But the German newspapers, some of them re- 
garded as semi-inspired organs, continue to ex- 
press contempt for the Monroe Doctrine, and to 
hint that with the fast approaching completion 
of the German naval programme it remains to 
be seen whether or not Germany may not ac- 
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quire bases in the Caribbean Sea and elsewhere 
in the Western Hemisphere. Whatever Ger 
many might gain, directly or indirectly, out of its 
policy of assertiveness, England had little to gain 
and much to risk in playing second fiddle to 
Germany in such affairs. Far from improving 
the disagreeable relations which actually exist 
between the English and German people, these 
attempts at codperation in a distrusted cause only 
serve to throw a higher light upon existing un- 
friendliness. Thus, the German newspapers ac- 
cuse England of constantly trying to make 
prejudice against Germany in the United States, 
while the English in turn assert that the Germans 
are jealous of such good relations as. exist be- 
tween London and Washington, and are in- 
triguing to create misunderstanding. 


..... Before the session of Parliament had 
Arbitration ; 
Fully ended on the 18th, Mr. Balfour had 
Expected. frankly explained to the House of 
Commons that he agreed with the United 
States in thinking that a “pacific blockade ” 
was an inherent absurdity. While disclaim- 
ing any intention to’ commit acts of war, he 
took the position that, technically, Germany 
and England had made war upon Venezuela, 
and that the blockade which was to begin on 
and after December 20 could only be enforced 
against neutrals under the principles established 
for the conduct of nations in a time of war. 
Meanwhile, the friendly but urgent activity of 
Mr. Bowen at Caracas, and of our own authori- 
ties at Washington, had made it almost certain 
that there would within a few days be an agree- 














ment on all hands to submit questions in dis 
pute to arbitration. President Castro was under 
harassment by reason of the fresh prospect of 
revolutionary trouble at home, and he was wise 
enough to see that the best way out of his for- 
eign troubles was to agree to allow Minister 
Bowen to act for Venezuela in bringing about a 
peaceful method of settlement. Through him 
and our State Department, England and Ger- 
many were asked to arbitrate. English public 
opinion bore so strongly upon Mr. Balfour and. 
Lord Lansdowne in favor of arbitration that 
there promised to be no difficulty in that quarter. 
As for Germany, it is undoubtedly true that her 
able ambassador at Washington, Dr. von Hol- 
leben, made powerful presentations showing that 
the United States would highly appreciate an 
early ending of the blockade and a reference of 
all matters in dispute to arbitration under meth- 
ods devised by the Hague Peace Conference. 
Thus, as our pages were closing for the press, 
although an effective blockade had been estab- 
lished along the coast of Venezuela, it was be- 
lieved quite generally that statesmen and finan- 
ciers would within a short time work out a plan 
‘by which Venezuela’s debts might first be ami- 
cably determined, and next be honorably paid. 
On the 20th, it was reported from Washing- 
ton that whereas President Roosevelt had pro- 
posed to the allied powers that the dispute should 
be submitted to the Hague tribunal, they had 
replied with a counter-proposal that President 
Roosevelt himself should arbitrate the issues. 
Either of these two methods would be welcome 
to all lovers of peace and justice. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From November 20 to December 20, 1902.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


December 1.—The second session of the Fifty-seventh 
Congress begins; both branches adjourn as a mark of 
respect to deceased members. 

December 2.—President Roosevelt’s annual message 
is read in both branches....Gen. Russell A. Alger is 
. sworn in as Senator from Michigan. 

December 3.—In the Senate, the Committee on Terri- 
tories reports a bill for the admission of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory as one State....The House passes a bill 
appropriating $50,000 for the expenses of the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission. 

December 6.—The House passes the pension appropri- 
ation bill (nearly $140,000,000). 

December 8.—The Senate considers the immigration 
bill; Mr. Nelson (Rep., Minn.) introduces a joint reso- 
lution for an anti-trust amendment to the Constitution, 
and also a bill to amend the Sherman anti-trust law by 
adding more stringent provisions....The House ad- 
journs as a mark of respect to the memory of ex-Speak- 
er Reed. 

December 9.—The Senate adopts several amendments 
to the immigration bill. 


December 10.—The Senate considers the Statehood 


bill....The House passes two bills affecting the rev- 
enues. ; 











SENATOR CULLOM, OF ILLINOIS. 


(Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and one of President Roosevelt’s advisers in connection 
with the Venezuelan incident.) 


HON. R. R. HITT. 


(Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs; 
frequently consulted by the President regarding Ven- 
ezuela.) 


December 11.—The Senate passes, with amendments, 
the bill fixing the compensation of the Coal Strike 
Commission. 

December 12.—The House passes private pension bills. 

December 13.—The House considers the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill; Mr. De 
Armond (Dem., Mo.) introduces a joint resolution for 
an amendment to the Constitution changing the date 
of Inauguration Day from March 4 to April 30, and the 
date of the assembling of Congress from the first Mon- 
day in December to January 8. 

December 15.—In the Senate, the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Territories reports in favor of the admission 
of New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma....The House 
passes the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, carrying 
an appropriation of $500,000 to fight the foot-and-mouth 
disease among New England cattle. 

December 16.—The Senate, by unanimous vote, rati- 
fies the treaty with Spain....The House passes the bill 
transferring to the Secretary of Agriculture the powers 














possessed by the Secretary of the Treasury to make 
regulations for the transportation and exportation of 
cattle, to expedite the suppression of foot-and-mouth 
disease among New England cattle. 

December 17.—The Senate passes the pension and ur- 
gent deficiency bills. ...The House passes the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

December 18.—The House passes a bill reducing the 
tariff on goods from the Philippines to 25 per cent. of 
the Dingley rates, adopts a resolution calling on Secre- 
tary Hay for information regarding the troubles in 
Venezuela, and begins discussion of the pure food bill. 

December 19.—The House passes the pure food bill : 
the Banking and Currency Committee favorably re- 
ports the currency bill introduced by Chairman Fowler. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


November 24.—A statement issued at the White House 
explains that President Roosevelt appointed United 
States District Attorney Byrne, of Delaware, on the 
ground of merit, and not in recognition of the Addicks 
faction in Delaware politics. 

November 28.—Commissioner Sturgis dismisses Fire 
Chief Edward Croker, of New York City, as the result 
of a trial on charges....Ex-Speaker Charles F. Kelly, of 
the St. Louis House of Delegates, under indictment in 
bribery cases, is arrested in Philadelphia. 

December 2.—Municipal elections in Massachusetts 
cities show large Socialist gains. 

December 3.—Capt. Evan P. Howell is elected mayor 
of Atlanta, Ga., without opposition. 

December 9.—The Vermont Legislature passes a high- 
license, local-option measure with a referendum.... 
Boston elects a Democratic board of aldermen and street 
commissioner, and adopts the act providing for the 
building of the Washington Street subway by the city, 
by a majority of three to one....The Board of Aldermen 
of New York City appropriates $100,000 to buy coal for 
the poor. 

December 11.—Negroes from every part of Alabama 
meet to form a colored Republican party..... The Geor- 
gia Legislature passes a bill providing for an ad va- 
lorem tax on the franchises of all corporations in the 
State exercising the right of eminent domain. 

December 16.—The Pennsylvania Railroad tunnel 
franchise is passed by the New York City Board of Al- 
dermen by a vote of 41 to 36. 

December 18.—The New Hampshire Constitutional 
Convention adopts a woman-suffrage amendment. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


November 20.—Lord Tennyson is appointed governor- 
general of the Commonwealth of Australia....Martial 
law is abolished in the Transvaal....The new Chilean 
cabinet is formed. 

November 21.—The French Chamber votes urgency 
for a proposal to grant an amnesty to strike offenders 
and appoint a committee for the consideration of the 
question. 

November 27.—The Siamese mint is closed to the free 
coinage of silver. 

November 29.—President Palma accepts the resigna- 
tion of Sefior Tamayo as Secretary of Government of 
Cuba. 
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DON FRANCISCO SILVELA. 
(New Prime Minister of Spain.) 


December 1.—The Greek cabinet resigns as a result 
of the general elections.... President Palma, of Cuba, 
names Secretary of Instruction Yero to succeed Secre- 
tary of Government Tamayo, resigned. 

December 3.—The British House of Commons passes 
the education bill by a vote of 246 to 123 (see page 78). 

December 6.—A new Spanish cabinet is announced as 
follows: Premier, Sefior Silvela ; Minister. of Foreign 
Affairs, Sefior Abarzuza; Minister of Justice, Sefior 
Dato; Minister of Finance, Sefior Villaverde ; Minister 
of the Interior, Sefior Maura; Minister of War, General 
Linares ; Minister of Marine, Sefior Sanches Toca ; Min- 
ister of Instruction, Sefior Allende Salazar ; and Minis- 
ter of Public Works, Marquis Vadillo. 

December 9.—Civil Governor Nufiez, of Havana, sus- 
pends the mayor of Havana, Sefior O’Farrill, pending 
investigation of a charge of usurpation of power in con- 
nection with the recent strike. 

December 14.—The German Reichstag passes the tariff 
bill by a vote of 202 to 100. 

December 18.—The British Parliament is prorogued 
till February 17, 1903....The German Bundesrath ap- 
proves the tariff bill in the form in which it passed the 
Reichstag. 

December 19.—Col. Arthur Lynch, member of the 
British Parliament for Galway, is indicted on the charge 
of high treason. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


November 21.—A treaty of peace concluding the civil 
war in Colombia is signed on board the United States 
battleship Wisconsin at Panama. 

November 24.—The British House of Commons votes 
to accept the Brussels convention providing for the 
abolition of bounties on sugar. 


















































































November 25.—Negotiations between the United 
States and Colombia for a Panama Canal treaty are sus- 
pended....The award pronounced by King Edward as 
arbitrator in the boundary question between Argentina 
and Chile is transmitted to the governments concerned. 

November 27.—Ambassador White, at a farewell 
audience of the German Emperor, is presented with the 
Gold Medal of the Empire for Science and Art. 

November 29.—Professor Asser, arbitrator at The 
Hague in the sealing cases, delivers his award apprais- 
ing damages to be paid by Russia for the seizure of 
American sealers in the Pacific. 

December 1.—Sefior Concha, Colombian minister to 
the United States, is relieved of his portfolio; the Pan- 
ama Canal negotiations are placed by the Colombian 
Government in the hands of Dr. Herran. 

December 3.—It is officially announced at London 
that Great Britain and Germany have begun punitive 
measures against Venezuela (see page 39)....Negotia- 
tions for a Panama Canal treaty are resumed at Wash- 
ington between the United States and Colombia. 

December 4:—The French Chamber of Deputies rati- 
fies a monetary convention between France, Italy, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, authorizing each country to 
issue additional silver coins to the value of $2,500,000. 

December 8.—The British and German legations at 
Caracas, Venezuela, are closed; the British minister, 
W. H. D. Haggard, and the German chargé affaires, 
von Pilgrim-Baltazzi, leave the city and board British 
and German warships. 

December 9.—British and German war vessels seize 
four Venezuelan warships in the harbor of La Guayra 
and sink three of them. 

December 10.—A Venezuelan gunboat is seized at 
Port of Spain, Trinidad; British and German war- 
ships establish a blockade of the Venezuelan coast ; 
British and German subjects arrested in Venezuela are 
released by President Castro on demand of United 
States Minister Bowen. 

December 11.—The Venezuelan authorities at Puerto 
Cabello seize and imprison the British and German 
consuls there; two more Venezuelan war vessels are 
seized by a British sloop-of-war in the Gulf of Paria ; 
the British and German ambassadors at Washington 
express the thanks of their governments for the action 
of Minister Bowen in securing the release of British and 
German subjects arrested in Venezuela. 

December 12.—A protocol providing a basis for a reci- 
procity treaty between the United States and Cuba is 
signed at Havana....The United States submits to 
Great Britain and Germany a proposal for arbitration 
received from President Castro of Venezuela. 

December 13.—The Italian minister at Caracas de- 
mands of Venezuela the immediate payment of $63,000, 
representing the indemnity due to Italian subjects.... 
President Roosevelt selects Lloyd C. Griscom, of Penn- 
sylvania, to succeed the late A. E. Buck as minister to 
Japan, and Richmond Pearson, of North Carolina, to 
succeed Mr. Griscom as minister to Persia. ...The British 
cruiser Charybdis and the German cruiser Vineta, 
failing to get satisfaction for the seizure of the British 
merchant steamer Topaze by a mob, bombard the fort 
at Puerto Cabello, Venezuela. 

December 16.—The governments of Great Britain and 
Germany are informed from Washington that their ac- 
ceptance of Venezuela’s offer of arbitration would be 
gratifying to the United States. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 














THE MONUMENT ERECTED AT PUERTO CABELLO IN MEMORY 
OF “THE AMERICANS WHO DIED FOR VENEZUELAN INDE- 
PENDENCE. 


December 17.—Premier Balfour announces in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons that a state of war exists be- 
tween Great Britain and Venezuela....The United 
States minister to Korea demands from that country 
the payment of $1,500,000 due the builders of the electric 
railroad at Seoul. : 

December 19.—Great Britain, Germany, and Italy in- 
form the Government of the United States that they 
will agree to submit their claims against Venezuela to 
arbitration, on certain conditions.,..A full abstract of 
the provisions of the Cuban reciprocity treaty is made 
public at Washington. 

December 20.—The powers reply to President Roose- 
velt’s request that the claims against Venezuela be sub- 
mitted to the Hague tribunal by asking him to act as 
arbitrator himself; the blockade of Venezuelan ports 
is formally proclaimed by Great Britain. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


November 22.—A statue of Balzac is unveiled in Paris, 
persons prominent in literature taking part in the cere- 
monies .... Cigarmakers, typesetters, coachmen, car 
conductors, and motormen, in Havana, go on strike.... 
Yale defeats Harvard at football by a score of 23 to 0. 

November 24.—President Roosevelt approves the ap- 
plication of the Commercial Cable Company to con- 
struct a transpacific line. 

November 25.—Colonial Seeretary Chamberlain sails 
from England for South Africa. 
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November 26.—The funeral of Herr Krupp, the great 
German gunmaker, is held at Essen, and is attended by 
Emperor William....Havana strikers resume work. 

December 2.—The Ohio Supreme Court declares un- 
constitutional the eight-hour-day law applying to pub- 
lic works. 

December 4.—Fourteen lives are lost in the burning 
of a Chicago hotel. 

December 8.—The first regular train is run from San- 
tiago to Havana, Cuba....Oliver Wendell Holmes takes 
his seat on the bench of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

December 10. 
Assouan and Assiout are formally opened.... 
procity convention is held at Detroit, Mich. 

December 15.—Wall Street bankers form a pool of 
$50,000,000 to tide over a money stringency. 

December 16.—It is announced that the United States 
Steel Corporation has purchased the Union and Sharon 
plants, at Pittsburg, involving a bond issue of $45,000,000. 

December 17.—Counsel for the operators outline their 
case before the Coal Strike Commission. 

December 18.—The teamsters’ strike at New Orleans 
is declared off. 


—The great Nile dam and reservoir at 
A reci- 


OBITUARY. 


November 20.—Sir John Woodburn, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Bengal, 59. 

November 22.—Friedrich Alfred Krupp, the great 
German gunmaker, 48 (see page 47)....Cardinal Gaetano 
Aloisi-Masella, pro-datary of the Pope, 76. 

November 23.—Major Walter Reed, U.S.A., 51. 

November 24.—Joseph M. Wilson, a well-known Phila- 
delphia architect and engineer, 64..... Francis H. Myers, 
chief of the coin division of the N vew York Sub-Treas- 
ury, 58....Marie Catalina, of San Bernardino, Cal., last 
of the famous Serrano Indian basket weavers, 107. 

November 25.—Col. Thomas P. Ochiltree, the well- 
known ex-Congressman of Texas, 63....James E. A. 
Gibbs, inventor of the Wilcox & Gibbs sewing-machine 
and other devices, 73. 

November 26.—Most Rev. John Macvilly, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Tuam and Primate of Con- 
naught, 85. 

November 27.—Abbé Colin, Superior of St. Sulpice, 
Montreal, Canada, 67....Charles E. Conrad, bank presi- 
dent and one of the best-known citizens of Montana, 52. 

November 28.—Dr. Joseph Parker, minister of the 
City Temple, London, 72. 

November 30.—John Elliott Ward, formerly minister 
to China and mayor of Savannah, Ga., 88. 

December 1.—’Thomas Henry French, of New York, 
publisher of plays and dramatic agent....Henry Mitch- 
ell, of Boston, Mass., a well-known engineer, 72.... 
Robert M. Parmely, a prominent banker of Cleveland, 
Ohio, 48. 

December 2.—Dr. José de Moraes, ex-President of 
Brazil.... Ex-Judge Robert Earl, 


3 of the New York 
State Court of Appeals, 78....Salem Howe Wales, of 
New York, 77 


December 3.—Count Richard Belcredi, Austrian pre- 








mier at the time of the Austro-Prussian War, 79....Sir 
Frank Green, Lord Mayor of London in 1900-01, 67.... 
James Rochelle Tyler, of Richmond, Va., a Confederate 
veteran and grandson of President Tyler, 64. 

December 4.—Alfred Elijah Buck, United States 
minister to Japan, 70....Charles H. Dow, of the 
Wall Street publishing firm of Dow, Jones & Co., 51. 

..-Franklin Babcock Noyes, of Stonington, Conn., a 
prominent New England railroad man, 71. 

December 5.—Lieut. B. W. Loring, U.S. N., retired, 
of Owego, N. Y., a witness of President Lincoln’s 
assassination. 

December 6.—Alice Freeman Palmer, of Cambridge, 
Mass., formerly president of Wellesley College, 48 


December 7.—Thomas B. Reed, ex-Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, 63 (see page 36)....Andrew 
Bell Forbes, of San Francisco, 76....George C. Leader, 
of Bedford, Pa., a veteran of the Mexies un War, 74 
Thomas Nast, the famous cartoonist, 62 (see page 31) ; vy 
C. Hutchinson, president of the Louisiana & Texas Rail- 
road and of the Southern Pacific Steamship Line, 69. 


December 8.— Harry Leslie Blundell McCalmont, 
well-known British sportsman and Conservative mem- 
ber of Parliament for Newmarket, 41....Representa- 
tive-elect Aikman Carnahan, of Indiana....Ex-Con- 
gressman Robert N. Yardley, of Doylestown, Pa. 50. 

-Rev. Thomas McLaughlin, of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
77....James C. Clarke, ex-president of the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad, 79. 

December 9.—Dr. J. N. Rice, of Scranton, Pa., a proin- 
inent independent coal operator, 57....William Dean 
Sheldon, of New York, a Civil War veteran and mem- 
ber of the publishing firm of J. D. Sheldon & Co., 54. 


December 10.—Heber R. Bishop, a retired banker, 
merchant, and railroad man, of New York, 62....Galvin 
W. Green, professor of mathematics of the Illinois 
Wesleyan University, 45. 

December 11.—James Harvey Mathes, a Southern 
author and Confederate veteran, 60. 

December 12.—F rederick Saunders, of New York, au- 
thor, former librarian of the Astor Library, 96....John 
W. Henry, ex-Chief Justice of the Kansas Supreme 
Court, 78. 

December 13.—Major Alexander Shaw, a prominent 
citizen and capitalist of Baltimore, Md., 65. 

December 14.—Mrs. = Dent Grant, widow of Presi- 
dent Ulysses S. Grant, 

December ae Health, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
a veteran actor and theatrical manager, 88....Rev. Dr. 
Macevicar, principal of the Montreal Presbyterian Col- 
lege, 71....John W. Ela, president of the Civil Service 
Reform League of Chicago, 64....Benjamin F, Dennis-— 
son, of Philadelphia, Pa., treasurer of the American 
Baptist Publication Society, 67....Ex-Congressman 
Charles Henry Adams, of New York, 78. 

December 17.—Gen. Henry M. Cist, a Civil War veter- 
an and well-known lawyer, author of Cincinnati, 65.... 
Five Crows, a noted Umatilla Indian chief, 70....Ex- 
Congressman Abram Fulkerson, of Virginia, 68. 

December 18.—General Wager Swayne, of New York, 
soldier, lawyer, politician, and public speaker, 78. 
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THE LATE THOMAS NAST. 


HOMAS NAST, America’s greatest carica- 
turist, and one of the greatest caricaturists 

of any time, who died at Ecuador (where he 
was serving as United States consul) on Decem- 
ber 7, 1902, was born in Landau, Bavaria, in 
1840, and was brought to this country in 1846. 
His first employment as a newspaper draughts- 
man was on Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. 
He went abroad, in 1860, as a special artist, to 
depict the Heenan and Sayers prize fight for-the 
Illustrated News. In 1860-61, he was with Gari- 
baldi, furnishing sketches of the Italian cam- 
paign for English and American periodicals. 
In 1862, he joined the staff of Hurper’s Weekly. 
On the breaking out of the war, he began to 
hake cartoons of so graphic a nature that he was 
soon exclusively employed as a caricaturist. 
His cartoons made from 1862 to 1870 were 
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rather graphic portrayals of events and situa- 
tions than political caricatures. 

It was not until about the time of the Tweed 
Ring exposure, 1871-73, that his special bent 
toward individual characterization made itself 
felt. In the caricatures of Tweed and the rest 
of the “Ring,” Nast’s vivid characterization, 
united with his ability to portray a situation, 
made his cartoons one of the most potential fac- 
tors in the overthrow of the “ Ring’s” supremacy. 

In 1872, Nast’s pencil was directed against 
the candidacy of Horace Greeley, and a picture 
of Greeley washing the ‘Tammany Tiger” gives 
us perhaps one of the earliest effigies of that now 
famous feline, which Nast, it is said, invented. 

In antithesis to the Tammany tiger, he also 
invented the Republican elephant. In 1873, 
after Grant’s second election, Nast aimed his 
sarcasm against the “third term ” outcry (mainly 
echoed by the //erald),—“Cesarism,” as he termed 
it,—and pilloried James Gordon Bennett un. 
mercifully. 





“LIBERAL”? GRATITUDE. 


Now that the good ship UNTON has safely passed through 
the Sea of Trouble into the peaceful Waters, shall the Helms- 
man be thrown overboard ?—Harper’s Weekly, May 11, 1872. 
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BLINDMAN’S BUFF. 
How long will this game last? 
Harper’s Weekly, April 12, 1873. 


Tilden, who was the next Aunt Sally at which 
Nast flung his trenchant missives, was repre- 
sented as a feeble old man holding a rag baby in 
his lap,—this dummy was typical of paper cur- 
rency. But the caricatures of Tilden were not 
so strong as those of weed, nor as those he 
made of the later Tammany leader, John Kelly. 

In 1880, Hancock came in for a goodly share 
of the artist’s satire. In 1884, for the first time, 
Nast’s pencil was directed against the Republi- 
an candidate ; he supported Grover Cleveland, 
caricaturing Blaine. But he was not at home in 
assailing a Republican candidate, and his effi- 
gies consisted of little more than the stalwart 
Blaine, with three white feathers in his high 
hat, and printed labels introduced into the back- 
ground that were more than mere allusions to 
the candidate’s alleged venality. 

The Blaine-Cleveland campaign was the last in 
which Nast drew for Harper’s Weekly. He severed 
his connection with that periodical in 1887. 
His career was then virtually ended, though 
he later drew intermittently for other journals. 

In addition to his vigorous service during 
these campaigns, Nast attacked many problems 
of national and international importance, and 
took sides in the different issues as they came 
under the consideration of Congress and the 
people. 

In his simpler cartoons of some foreign situa- 
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tions, as the strained relations of the English 
lion and the Russian bear, Nast was at his best. 
His single figure of the Czar Nicholas, which we 
reproduce, is quite equal in poignancy to, and 
more colorful than, similar monumental car- 
toons in the London Punch. Nast’s supremacy 
as a cartoonist lay in the fact that he could 
meet Tenniel of Punch on his own ground, in a 
simple cartoon, and yet excel him in more com- 
plex caricatures. 

Nast was not always employed in fierce po- 
litical attacks, but prepared for the Week/y, and 
sometimes for the Buzar, charming conceits in a 
lighter vein anent the festive Christmas season, 
the dawning of the New Year, or bright Easter 
Day. Of such is the “Santa Claus” we reproduce. 

His portraits were mainly political, and be- 
sides those in his Presidential campaign car- 
toons, the physiognomies of Henry Watterson, 
Wade Hampton, Ben Butler, Carl Schurz, Abram 
S. Hewitt, Judge David Davis, and Tom Reed 
figure many times in his designs. 

Nast’s activity ended before Roosevelt became 
a power to be reckoned with in the political 
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CAUGHT IN A TRAP—THE RESULTS OF THE THIRD-TERM HOAX. 
Harper’s Weekly, November 21, 1874. 
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A HARD SUMMER FOR THE SOFT RAG BABY. 
Mr. TILDEN: ‘“ Now don’t wake it, dear; the second bottle 
did it.” 
Mrs. TILDEN: ‘* You are a wonderful nurse, darling. 
the angels are whispering to it.” 
Harper's Weekly, August 26, 1876. 


See, 


arena, but it is interesting to reproduce an 1884 
cartoon in which Roosevelt (who appointed Nast 
to his consulship in Ecuador) is portrayed by 
the veteran artist’s pencil. 

We fancy that Nast originated his subjects to 
a greater extent than did most caricaturists. In 
the case of Tenniel, for instance, ideas for his 
cartoons were suggested by any of the editorial 
staff whose brain happened to strike fire at the 
weekly Punch dinner. 

Kor years he made a regular trip from Morris- 
town, N. J., where he lived, to the Harper estab- 
lishment, in Franklin Square. There, with the 
editor, George William Curtis, and several mem- 
bers of the Harper firm, a conference was held, 
and the designs for the week passed upon. Some- 
times the artist’s designs were turned down. He 
has drawn a picture of himself on trial, as it 
were, before this august tribunal. The composi- 
tion used to hang in one of the Harper editorial 
rooms ; we do not know whether it was ever 
published or not. 

In the eighteenth century, in English carica- 
tures, it was the custom to draw from the mouth 
of each personage a line ending in a loop, in 
which were written the words the characters 
were supposed to be speaking. Nast rarely re- 


THE PRESENT CRUSADE. 
The attitude of the Czar in declaring war against the Turks. 
Harper’s Weekly, May 26, 1877. 


sorted to this artifice, but instead (he might be 
said to have almost invented the custom) intro- 
duced verbal adjuncts that helped to carry many 
cartoons. We have in mind the labels that be- 
sprinkled his backgrounds. These were frequent- 
ly quotations from speeches or editorials of the 
opposite party, lettered freehand or set up in 
type, and placed upon a fence or a door-jamb, or 
in any available place. 

It has been reported that Nast’s salary with 
Harper & Brothers, for many years, was $10,000, 
at that time the largest salary that had ever been 
paid to a caricaturist in this country. Since 
then, howeyer, caricaturists have received, we 
believe, as much as $15,000, as the salaries in 
journalism have greatly increased during the last 
decade. 

For several years he published Nast’s Almanac, 
illustrated by his pencil solely, but containing 
articles by well-known humorists, such as Bret 
Harte and Josh Billings. 

He illustrated a few books not very success- 
fully ; and some pamphlets which met with phe- 
nomenal success. One, attributed to the pen of 











Richard Grant White, was entitled «The New 
Gospel of Peace ;” another was “The Fight in 
Dame Europa’s School,” by the Rev. Henry 
Williams; and another, “Robinson Crusoe’s 
Money,” by David A. Wells. 

He was. in frequent demand as a lecturer, illus- 
trating his talks with caricatures made with great 
dexterity before the audience. 

i -erhaps one of the most successful of Nast’s 

cartoons appeared when, toward the end of the 
war (September 3, 1864), there was a talk of com- 
promise ; he made an appealing design, repre- 
senting the negroes being brought back to slav- 
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GENERAL INSPECTION. 
General Hancock and General Vacancy. 
Harper’s Weekly, August 14, 1880. 


ery, the legend reading, “Compromise with the 
South—Dedicated to the Chicago Convention.” 
The most successful of his Tweed régime car- 
toons was that representing the « Ring” stand- 
ing in a circle, pointing one to the other, and 
each one saying (‘Who stole the people's 
money ?’—Do Tell.”—New York 7iies). «’T was 
him.” 

All during his career, but more especially at 
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REFORM WITHOUT BLOODSHED. 


Governor Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt at their good 
work.—Harper’s Weekly, April 19, 1884. 


the end, Mr. Nast devoted part of his time to 
oil painting. Some of his paintings are en- 
titled: ‘* Departure of the Seventh Regiment 
for the War (1861),” “ Lincoln’s Visit to Rich- 
mond,” and “The Civil War (1861-65).” 

In 1879, the officers of the army and navy 
presented him with a silver vase, in honor of the 
service his pencil had rendered the nation. 

Nast received little or no art education. When 
a boy, he was doorkeeper in an art gallery, and 
was allowed to make copies of the paintings ; 
he was in the drawing classes of one Theodore 
Kaufmann for six months; but he once told the 
writer of these notes that his knowledge of draw- 
ing was gained mainly through copying, over and 
over again, from Harding’s «« Drawing Copies.” 

It has been said in frequent criticisms that 
Nast was a poor draughtsman. With this judg: 
ment we do not agree. Perhaps the only carica- 
turists who have really been first-class draughts- 
men, from an artistic point of view, are the 
Frenchmen Daumier and Forain ; Gillray, Ho- 
garth, Cham, Cruikshank, or John Leech could 
never have passed an art school examination ; 
and while it is true that Nast did not draw with 
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THOMAS NAST. 


“HELLO! LITTLE ONE!” 


Harper’s Weekly, December 20, 1884. 


ae 
HE THINKS HB CAN. 

“Can he (Blaine) satisfy, or at least, pacify, them (the 
Germans) without angering irreconcilably the Prohibition 
Republicans? He is as smart as he is said to be if he can.”— 
New York Sun. 

Harper’s Weekly, August 23, 1884. 


that abandon, that easy freedom, employed by 
the best French caricaturists, yet his method 
(which was more like that of Hogarth) was one 
of uncompromising realism, that allowed him to 
delineate a ballot-box, a high hat, an officer’s uni- 
form, a sword, a bayonet, or a skull so that there 
was no mistaking it for anything else, and his 
portraits were speaking likenesses. 

His method of cross-hatching, though it gave 
a maximum amount of work to the engraver, 
was admirable from two points of view. In the 
first place, it allowed the block upon which Nast 
drew, which was composed of small pieces of 
boxwood locked together by keys at the back, 
to be distributed among a number of workmen, 
so that one of his largest cartoons could be fin- 
ished almost as quickly as one engraver could 
cut a square inch. 

Then, again, his cross-hatch gave a maximum 
amount of color to his designs. It might be 
said that no other caricaturist ever obtained 
so much color in his designs as did Nast. On 
account of their richness of color, it was gener- 
ally supposed Nast drew with a pen (as he fre- 
quently did after 1885, when his work began to 
be reproduced by photo-engraving), but that is 
not the case. The majority of his designs were 
made with a lead pencil, being drawn on box. 
wood in reverse. 





Photo by E. Chickering & Co., Boston. 


THE LATE THOMAS B. REED. 


THOMAS 


BY HENRY B. 
- HOMAS B. REED was the strongest in- 
tellectual force, crossed on the best 
courage, among all the men in public life whom 
I have known,” said Joseph G. Cannon, of Illi- 
nois, who will sit in the Speaker’s chair if he 
lives until the next Congress meets, and who 
entered public life as a supporter of Abraham 
Lincoln. In this characteristic phrase Mr. Cannon 
expressed the general judgment of the men who 
fought beside, and of the men who fought against, 
Mr. Reed in Congress, and who knew him better 
than any one else outside of his own family. 
Washington appreciated Mr. Reed. Nowhere 
else, not even in Portland, certainly not in New 
York City, were his great qualities so well rec- 
ognized and his better self understood. Unlike 
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BRACKETT REED. 
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other men who have a national reputation, and 
only a national reputation, he was most admired 
where he was best known. This is why the 
House of Representatives, always critical, often 
cynical, severely impartial in its judgments, 
honored him, a private citizen, as it had hon- 
ored only two former Speakers after they had 
become private citizens,—Henry Clay and James 
G. Blaine,—by adjourning after a brief session 
given entirely to his praise, upon the announce- 
ment of his death. It was more than Mr. Reed 
would have sanctioned, for he disapproved the 
funeral customs of the House and thought legis- 
lative days too precious to expend upon them, 
approving the idea of having all memorial ser- 
vices on Sunday; but the House thought that 




















it was the least it could do to mark that respect 
which it had for him above all other men in 
public life. 

Of the three great Speakers whose death the 
House has mourned in this unusual manner, 
Mr. Reed had the strongest hold upon the re- 
spect of the House. He was as unlike Clay and 
Blaine as they were like each other. He made 
no effort to obtain popularity. He concealed 
rather than revealed his personal attractions in 
public and disdained flattery as he did flatterers. 
In public life, and particularly in the House of 
tepresentatives, he appealed only to the intel- 
lect, and in the most direct and striking man- 
ner. He was literally the master of the House, 
and ruled by-the force of his will and the strength 
of his reason, and not by the arts of diplomacy 
nor the wiles of the politician. It was under- 
stood, of course, that he was honest clear through, 
honest in mind as well as in heart, and with a 
strong sense of justice, or he could not have had 
the admiration of the House. The House knew 
Mr. Reed, measuring him from week to week, as 
it measures all its rising men, in committee and 
on the floor, long before the country knew him. 

It was not until he made his revolutionary 
rulings as Speaker in the Fifty-first Congress, on 
January 29 and 30, 1890, when he destroyed 
filibustering by counting enough minority mem- 
bers present, but not voting, to make a quorum, 
that the country came to know him. He was 
then fifty years old, having been graduated at 
Bowdoin College in 1860, and then studying and 
practising law, with a brief service as acting as- 
sistant paymaster in the navy in the Civil War, 
serving in the Legislature and as attorney-general 
of Maine. and afterward, from 1877, in Con- 
gress. He had. by his ability as a rugged and 
brilliant debater, as a fighting captain of the 
tepublican minority, gained leadership early in 
his Congressional career, and had been his party’s 
nominee for the Speakership in two Congresses 
before it gained control of the House and he 
was elected Speaker. The House had learned 
that he was a great man, and was not surprised 
by his great suecess as Speaker, whatever its 
feelings about his methods of making and en- 
forcing the rulings which became “ Reed's rules.” 
But there was nothing sufficiently dramatic or 
eventful in Mr. Reed’s life before that time to 
attract the attention of people generally, and the 
average newspaper reader practically discovered 
Mr. Reed when he read of the calmness, and, in- 
deed, of the wit. with which the masterful Speaker 
broke the power of obstruction in the House and 
made it possible for the majority to do business, 
while his political opponents, who afterward 
udopted his rules and his methods, almost raved 
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with anger as they denounced him and his own 
side applauded him. 

The American people like to see things done. 
They have little patience with obstructionists. 
They had become tired of the “deadlocks ” in 
the House, under rules and rulings which per- 
mitted one man to stop all business for two 
weeks at a time. So, in general, they approved 
Mr. Reed’s results, but at first they were im- 
pressed with the denunciation of his methods by 
his opponents. “Czar,” “Tyrant,” and similar 
names thrown at him in the House and in the 
press stuck in the popular mind and colored all 
the after-thinking about him. Mr. Reed’s pub- 
lic manner, usually good-humored, sometimes 
frank to the point of cruelty with opponents, and 
always militant and dominating, deepened the 
popular impression that he was belligerent and 
even brutal, a pugilist rather than the philosopher 
that he was, while at the same time the constant 
repetition in the newspapers of his witty remarks, 
usually at some one else’s expense, often cynical 
and sarcastic, without materially affecting that 
impression, created another to the effect that Mr. 
Reed was not a serious statesman. 

It shows what a great man Mr. Reed was that 
he was able to hold his place in public life in 
spite of his reputation as a wit, and yet there is 
no doubt that that reputation cost him dear. I , 
think no man of our time, in Congress, has been — 
less understood outside of Washington. ‘Two 
comments frequently made in the newspapers 
show how superficial and uninformed was the 
general opinion of him in the country. One was 
that he was not a constructive statesman, and 
the other was that he could not make a success- 
ful long speech. 

In the twenty-two years of Mr. Reed’s service 
in the House, he had no opportunity to fasten 
his name on any important measure. For all 
but eight years of the time his party was in the 
minority, while for six out of the eight years he 
was in the chair. Yet his surviving colleagues 
will testify that no man, living or dead, had 
more to do with constructing the legislation 
passed by the House when his party was in the 
majority. While he was Speaker, he made the 
legislation of the party, besides making it possi- 
ble. He was the master of his own side before 
he was master of the House. It is well known 
that when he began his parliamentary reform, 
in the Fifty-first Congress, with a narrow Re- 
publican majority, enough Republicans disagreed 
with him to have defeated his purpose, if they 
had opposed him openly. He did not know 


when he began his rulings whether they would 
or not, for circumstances compelled him to act 
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before he had completed his arrangements. 
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had to act practically on the spur of the moment. 
He thought out then what he would do if his 
Republican opponents united with the Demo- 
crats against him. He would have announced 
his resignation and retired from Congress. But 
although some strong men on the Republican 
side differed with him, they did not dare to 
oppose him publicly after the great shout of 
triumph that went up from the Republicans 
when he began, so suddenly, to count a quorum. 
From that time he was certajnly the construc- 
tive statesman of the House for six years, and 
indeed until he left. 

It is true that Mr. Reed did not often make 
long speeches, but that was because he did not 
like long speeches, and never made them if he 
could help it. He thought a man ought to 
be able to say all that was worth saying in a 
short speech, unless the circumstances were very 
exceptional, and that, as a rule, long speeches 
were artificial, and he hated anything that was 
artificial. He made, however, at least two long 
speeches which would compare favorably with 
other long speeches of the same period. But he 
could make short speeches which were more 
effective than the long speeches of his rivals, 
and he preferred to do it. The implication of 
the comment on the length of his speeches is 
that long speeches are superior to short speeches, 
and that the old-fashioned all-day orator was 
superior to the modern debater, but it would be 
difficult to prove that this implication is correct. 

Mr. Reed might have been President of the 
United States if the people had understood him 
as his colleagues did; but as it was, he really 
had very little chance of securing the nomina- 
tion of his party when he came nearest to it in 
1896, although he could not appreciate this fact, 
and could not understand why Mr. McKinley 
was preferred to him, when Mr. McKinley had 
been only his lieutenant in Congress. He never 
forgave the men who deserted his cause at St. 
Louis because they knew it was hopeless, as he 
never forgot those who stood by him to the last, 
even though they, too, knew it was hopeless. 
He sought few friendships, he failed no friend, 
he condoned no treason. His countrymen know, 
now that he is gone, through the partial revela- 
tions of his friends, few in number comparative- 
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ly, but zealous and devoted, something of the 
real man whose faults were on the surface and 
whose virtues were so much concealed. They 
know how perfect his family life was, what ten- 
derness and sympathy and loyalty he showed to 
his friends, and to all the weak who sought his 
aid, what a charming companion and what a 
faithful counselor he was. They may not appre- 
ciate his greatness any better, but they do ap- 
preciate his goodness as they did not before. He 
was a man of the world, and not a member of 
any church,—a modern Benjamin Franklin with- 
out the ‘scoundrel maxims,’’—and he tasted all 
the pleasures of this life, especially those of so- 
ciety, which afforded opportunity for conversa- 
tion. But back of it all appeared to be a reli- 
gious spirit and a true life, which he kept 
carefully from public view lest he, too, should 
be accused of that hypocrisy which so stirred 
his wrath. Hypocrites and liars he hated with 
a perfect hatred. He made the truth as naked 
as possible when he could, and at other times 
concealed it perfectly. 

His devotion to his wife and daughter was 
the dominant feature of his life and the truest 
index of his character. It was not chiefly be- 
cause he differed with his party on the question 
of “imperialism ” or on any other question that 
he resigned from the House, but because he felt 
that at sixty years of age he could no longer 
put off the accumulation of a competence to se- 
cure the future comfort of his family if he 
should be taken away. After a quarter of a 
century of public service, he retired honorably 
poor, but with no intention of remaining perma- 
nently outside of the sphere for which he was 
best fitted, in which he was most useful, and 
which he best liked. Having in three years 





‘gathered the modest fortune which he thought 


necessary, he was preparing to return to Con- 
gress from his old district at the next election, 
his former private secretary, Representative A]- 
len, who had taken his place, being ready to re- 
tire in his favor. He would have been only 
sixty-five when he returned to Congress, and 
might have added largely to his fame. He 
might have been again Speaker, and perhaps 
even President. But “the night cometh, in 
which no man can work.” 
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‘T° HE United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
and Venezuela have met in the Caribbean 
sea,—a sea on which more than one page in the 
world’s history has been written, which wit- 
nessed the growth as well as the destruction of 
Spain’s once mighty power. Never a century 
for the last four centuries that it has not been 
the theater of the world’s action, and now, in 
the opening days of the twentieth century, it 
once more rivets the attention of the world. 

The United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
and Venezuela have met in the Caribbean Sea, 
hut their purposes are not the same. By chance, 
Germany and England find themselves for the 
moment allies, but it is an alliance held by very 
tenuous threads, and the aims of the allies are as 
different as the motives that made them embark 
on the coercion of Venezuela. The United States 
has met Teuton and Saxon and Latin because 
the United States is the hegemon of this hemi- 
sphere ; because the United States has in its 
keeping the Monroe Doctrine, and holds herself 
responsible for the peace of the New World ; 
because, in the ever-memorable words of Mr. 
Olney, “the fiat of the United States on this 
continent is supreme.” Venezuela is there be- 
cause nations, like individuals, usually have to 
pay the price of their own folly ; and nations, 
like individuals, find in the long run that it pays 
to be square. 

It is not difficult to tell the story of the latest 
drama of the Caribbean Sea. Like nearly all 
the troublesome things in this world, it begins 
with money. Venezuela wanted to build a rail- 
way, and a German bank, the Berliner Disconto 
Gesellschaft, was only too happy to supply the 
necessary funds. The road was built, the gov- 
ernment of Venezuela, in 1896, -borrowing 50,- 
000,000 bolivares (a bolivar being worth about 
nineteen cents) for thirty years at 5 per cent. in- 
terest, the bonds being issued at 80. The Ber- 
liner Disconto Gesellschaft financed the loan, 
with the customs pledged as security. From the 
proceeds, 36,000,000 bolivares were paid to the 
German firm that built the railroad, the govern- 
ment guaranteeing 7 per cent. on the capital in- 
vested in the road, and pledging itself to set 
aside annually the sum of 3,000,000 bolivares as 
interest, and to provide for the amortization of 
the debt. 


VENEZUELA AND THE 
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There is always a difference of opinion be 
tween the man who loans and the man who bor- 
rows. The Venezuelans wanted their railroad, 
but they objected to being robbed to get it. If 
the Venezuelan statement is to be relied upon, 
the Venezuela Central Railway is the most ex- 
pensive piece of railroad construction in the 
world. The road is 200 miles long, and the 
German contractors alleged that it cost $20,000,- 
000 to build. At least, they capitalized it at 
that figure, and as the Venezuelan Government 
had pledged itself to pay 7 per cent. on the in- 
vested capital, there were many strange Spanish 
oaths heard in Caracas when the bills were sent 
in. But the Germans were phlegmatically in- 
different. ‘In Heaven’s name,” they said, in 
guttural Teutonic, and not in limpid Castilian, 
‘what would you? You have your railroad ; 
it is a very excellent railroad, made in Ger-. 
many ; now go and be happy.” 

The Venezuelan is only happy when he is 
fighting. It was Lord Lansdowne who remarked 
the other day that Venezuela was a country 
where they had one hundred and four revolu- 
tions in seventy years. Lord Lansdowne has 
been charged with exaggeration, but that is not 
of consequence. The Venezuelan loves to fight. 

But even the Venezuelan has to pay for his 
luxuries, and fighting is expensive ; yes, even in 
Venezuela. The year 1898 saw some fighting. 
We did a little of it on our own account, and the 
Venezuelans enjoyed themselves in their own 
fashion. There was no interest paid on the rail- 
way loan that year, there has been none since 
except trifling payments that are. too small to 
mention. The payments have not been made to 
the sinking fund. <A year ago, when Germany 
was beginning to make up her claim against 
Venezuela, it was computed that she owed in 
defaulted interest on the railway bonds 6,000,000 
bolivares. 

It appears that when they fight in Venezuela 
it is the onlooker who gets the worst of the 
game. Crops are destroyed, cattle command- 
eered, forced loans made. “Through those wars,” 
the German Government stated in an official 
memorandum, “many German merchants living 
in Venezuela and many German landowners have 
been seriously damaged, as partly compulsory 
loans have been extorted from them, partly req- 
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uisites of war which have been found in their 
possession, as especially the cattle necessary for 
the feeding of the troops, have been taken from 
them without being paid for, partly their houses 
and grounds have been ransacked or devastated.” 
A moving picture truly, one that doubtless 
wrung the heart of the War Lord. For all this 
and much more shall the Venezuelans pay 
2,000,000 bolivares. 

Will Venezuela pay this trifling matter of 
8,000,000 bolivares ? Venezuela, if she knows 
herself, will do nothing of the kind; she will 
much rather continue to fight and lift cattle and 
make forced loans. The German minister in 
Caracas addresses several notes to his excellency 
the minister of foreign affairs, even to the su- 
preme chief of the republic, but without effect. 
The government will argue and show his excel- 
lency the German minister wherein his figures are 
wrong, and that two and two make four in Berlin, 
but that in Caracas they make a cigarette and 
a shrug of the shoulders. Teutonic growls. The 
supreme chief of the republic takes another tack. 
No claims will be admitted that are more than 
six months old ; for, whereas the whirl of revolu- 
tion had put Castro into the palace as supreme 
chief of the republic, it was absurd to think that 
any self-respecting revolutionist would pay the 
debts incurred by his predecessor. 

Germany begins to grow impatient, and in- 
timates that something must be done. “ Very 
well,” says Castro, “send your claims before a 
commission of Venezuelans that I shall appoint,” 
and promptly, on January 24, 1901, he issues a 
decree creating this commission. 

Germany is still in protesting mood. “We 
don’t believe much in the honesty of your com- 
missioners,” is what she says in effect. “And 
suppose your beautiful commission decides 
against us, what then?” “You may appeal to 
my supreme court,” says Castro. “Fudge 
with your .supreme court,” says Germany. 
‘The members of the court are entirely de- 
pendent on the government, and have been fre- 
quently dismissed by the president.” And here 
is insult added to injury. If the commission 
decides in favor of the claimants, Castro will 
pay in bonds—a brand-new series of revolution- 
ary bonds—* which would be, after our past ex- 
perience, without any value,” says the German 
minister, mournfully, thinking of those 7 per 
cent. bonds, with their defaulted interest. 

On February 20, 1902, Secretary of State 
J. R. Pachano, in conformity with the ninety- 
sixth article of the constitution, submits an ac- 
count of his stewardship to the congress in writ- 
ing. He tells how he has labored with Germany 
to make her see how clearly inadmissible it is 








that her claims can be adjudicated before a4 
mixed commission. “It was judicially, politi- 
cally, and morally impossible to establish differ- 
ences which would give privileges to foreigners 
voluntarily coming to the republic,”—thus the 
secretary of state. 

The commission is appointed under the presi- 
dential decree of January 24, 1901, and some 
Germans go before it and present their claims. 
Do they get justice? “Several of the few Ger- 
man claims,” so runs the official German account, 
“put before the commission have been simply 
rejected, and others have been reduced in a 
decidedly malicious way. So, for example, a 
German cattle breeder, from whom fully 3,800 
head of cattle, to the value of more than 600,000 
bolivares, had been forcibly taken away, got 
only 15,000 bolivares adjudicated. But the 
government has not paid ior the claims recog- 
nized as just by the commission, but has told 
the claimants that a bill in their interest would 
be submitted to the next congress.” There is 
always a to-morrow in Venezuela. 

The Venezuelan version of the 3,800 head of 
cattle is even more interesting. The German 
cattle breeder had originally 3,800 head, but 
the government bought and paid for (whether 
paid for in good American gold or in fairy money 
is not stated) 1,000 head, whereupon the breeder 
counted among his flocks and herds the cattle 
that had passed out of his possession and had 
been paid for. The Germans are evidently wise 
in not wanting to go before a Venezuelan com- 
mission. 

So things went along until the end of the year 
1901, when Germany did a remarkable thing—a 
thing so remarkable that all students of Amer- 
ican history and American diplomacy will al- 
ways remember it. In a word, Germany ac- 
knowledged the hegemony of the United States 
on the American continent ; she, in effect, rec- 
ognized the validity of the Monroe Doctrine : 
she bound herself to observe the prohibition 
laid down by President Monroe that no Euro- 
pean nation might seek territorial aggrandize- 
ment at the expense of any American state. 

On December 11, 1901, the German ambassa- 
dor delivered at the State Department a “ pro- 
memoria” bearing on the difficulty with Vene. 
zuela. After setting forth the various matters 
in controversy and stating that “under the cir- 
cumstances the Imperial Government believes 
that further negotiations with Venezuela on the 
present base are hopeless,” therefore “the Ger- 
man Government proposes to submit the claims 
directly to the Venezuelan Government and 
ask for their settlement,’ this language was 
used : 
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But we consider it of importance to let, first of all, 
the Government of the United States know about our 
purposes, so that we can prove that we have nothing 
else in view than to help those of our citizens who have 
suffered damages, and we shall first take into consider- 
ation only the claims of those German citizens who 
have suffered in the civil war. 

We declare especially that under no circumstances 
do we consider in our proceedings the acquisition or the 
permanent occupation of Venezuelan territory. If the 
Venezuelan Government should force us to the appli- 
cation of measures of coercion, we should have to con- 
sider furthermore if at this occasion we should ask 
likewise for a greater security for the fulfillment of the 
claims of the Company of Discount of Berlin. 

After the posting of an ultimatum, first of all the 
blockade of the more important Venezuelan harbors— 
thatis, principally, the harbors of La Guayra and Puerto 
Cabello—would have to be considered as an appropriate 
measure of coercion, as the levying of duties for import 
and export being nearly the only source of income of 
Venezuela, would in this way be made impossible. 
Likewise, it would be difficult in this way to provide 
the country, which depends on the import of corn, 
with food. If this measure does not seem efficient, we 
would have to consider the temporary occupation on 
our part of different Venezuelan harbor places and the 
levying of duties in those places. 

Did the Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State, 
sit up and rub his eyes and read this remarkable 
diplomatic document over more than once? One 
nay imagine that he did, and that he lost no 
time in laying it before the sucéessor of James 
Monroe, who rejoiced equally with his Secretary 
of State. Mr. Hay replied to the German am- 
bassador five days later in the form of a memo- 
randum. After expressing the pleasure of the 
President in having received “the voluntary 
and friendly declaration” of Germany, that no 
acquisition or permanent occupation of Vene- 
zuelan territory was intended, Mr. Hay adroitly 
reminded the German Government that it was 
proposed to hold it to its declaration, in these 
words : 

The President of the United States, appreciating the 
courtesy of the German Government in making him ac- 
quainted with the state of affairs referred to, and not 
regarding himself as called upon to enter into the con- 
sideration of the claims in question, believes that no 
measures will be taken in this matter by the agents of 
the German Government which are not in accordance 
With the well-known purpose, above set forth, of his 
Majesty the German Emperor. 

Also, England was having her diplomatic 
temper ruffled. Great Britain has a money 
claim against Venezuela, but England cares less 
for the financial damage sustained by her sub- 
jects than she does for the way in which the 
national honor has been repeatedly wounded. 

About ten miles from the coast of the British 
island of Trinidad, and some three miles from 
the coast of Venezuela, is the small, almost 
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barren, and practically uninhabited island of 
Patos. England claims Patos as a part of Trini- 
dad, which she conquered in 1797, the right to 
which was confirmed by the treaty of Amiens of 
1802. Venezuela also asserts sovereignty under 
a later treaty. 

It is this barren and almost worthless island 
patch that has caused all the trouble between Eng- 
land and Venezuela. The Venezuelan “navy” 
has been in the habit of pouncing upon fishing 
and trading vessels, boats of a few tons, in the 
neighborhood of the island and seizing them in 
a manner that is unpleasant, to say the least,— 
that probably most Americans would look upon as 
high-handed and without the least justification. 
The British Government has a list of a dozen or 
more vessels that have been seized in this fash- 
ion. For instance, there is the case of the Vene- 
zuelan gunboat Augusto, that on January 22, 
1901, captured four boats at Patos and towed 
them to La Guayra. On February 26 of last 
year, John Craig, a fisherman, in his boat the 
Sea Horse, was held up by a Venezuelan guarda 
costa, badly beaten, and his boat taken away 
from him. He was left on the island and res- 
cued by a passing vessel. Other boats were fired 
upon, but the most flagrant case was that of the 
In Time, which was sunk by the Venezuelan gun- 
boat General Crespo, one of the vessels sunk by 
the Germans, in the harbor of Pedernales, on 
May 1, 1901. According to the report made to 
the British foreign office, the Jn Time, a vessel 
flying the British flag, with her papers properly 
certified, while peacefully lying at anchor in the 
harbor was seized by the General Crespo, although 
no reasons were given for the seizure. The (ren- 
eral Crespo fired a few shots at her, then an 
armed party was sent on board from the Crespo, 
who destroyed the vessel’s rigging and finally 
scuttled her. 

The people of Trinidad were much worked up. 
They talked of reprisals, they wanted the mother 
country to teach Venezuela a lesson, and they 
asked themselves what was the use of being 
Knglishmen if they were to be molested by 
Venezuelan gunboats; it was even suggested 
that they send a deputation to London to make 
their wrongs known. In a misty sort of way 
they remembered Jenkins’ ear. Captain Jenkins, 
in the eighteenth century, was held up by a 
Spanish guarda costa, and one of his ears was cut 
off by the marauders. Captain Jenkins being a 
thrifty soul, carefully wrapped up his dissevered 
ear, and brought it back with him to London, 
where it formed Exhibit A in his great claim 
for damages against Spain. Captain Jenkins, 
who evidently had an eye for the dramatic, when 
asked what his feelings were when the Spaniards 
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boarded him, replied: “I trusted my soul to 
God and my cause to my countrymen.” 

The complaints of the Trinidad fishermen 
reached London in due course. London in- 
structed the British minister at Caracas to 
demand satisfaction. The Latin-American cir- 
cumlocution office was worked overtime for Eng- 
land’s benefit. With much subtlety the Vene- 
zuelan minister for foreign affairs argued that the 
British were at fault, because they were poach- 
ing on Patos Island ; that even if they were not 
poachers, they were smugglers ; that if they were 
neither poachers nor smugglers, they were en- 
gaged in furnishing arms to the insurgents, and 
of course Crespo had the usual revolution on his 
hands. So the correspondence dragged on at 
interminable length until luck gave the Vene- 
zuelans an opportunity to shift their ground. 

Early in the year, a British steamship, the 
Ban Righ, sailed from London. It was suspected 
at that time that she was chartered by the in- 
surgents for filibustering purposes, and the Brit- 
ish Government, mindful of its obligations as a 
neutral power, instituted inquiries. It was found 
that she was to sail under the Colombian flag, 
and the Colombian minister in London gave his 
formal assurance to the British Government that 
the Ban Righ belonged to Colombia, and on that 
assurance she was allowed to sail. Later, the 
Ban Righ turned up off the coast of Venezuela, 
and there is evidence enough to show that she 
was of material assistance to the insurgents, 
whereupon Crespo said to the British minister 
that until the Ban Righ incident had been ex- 
plained and satisfaction given for it he would 
decline to pay any further attention to the Brit- 
ish demands for reparation for having fired upon 
the British flag, maltreated British subjects, and 
destroyed British property. 

Here, to give the Venezuelan side of the case, 
let it be said that they vehemently assert that if 
it were not for Trinidad and the convenient 
habit the British authorities have of closing their 
eyes revolutions would not thrive so luxuriantly 
in Venezuela. Trinidad and the neighboring 
Dutch island of Curacao are said to be the foci 
for blockade runners and filibustering expedi- 
tions. 

Be that as it may, matters dragged along be- 
tween England and Venezuela until August of 
1902, when Mr. Haggard, the British minister 
at Caracas, informed Lord Lansdowne, the Brit- 
ish secretary of state for foreign affairs, that, 
acting under his instructions, he had presented 
a note to the Venezuelan minister for foreign 
affairs “formally protesting against the intoler- 
able conduct of the Venezuelan Government, 
and informing him that unless prompt compen- 











sation were made for the vessels seized and de- 
stroyed, England would take the necessary steps 
to exact reparation.” The minister for foreign 
affairs, so Mr. Haggard reported to his govern- 
ment, was not at all scared. He read the note 
coolly, and then remarked: « We are used to re- 
ceiving such communications,” as of course he 
was ; for not only Germany and Great Britain, 
but also France and Italy, had been asking to 
have their accounts settled. Mr. Haggard being 
an Englishman, made the obvious reply. «1 told 
him that might be the case, but not from Eng- 
land,” was the English envoy’s answer. 

That answer, of course, left nothing more to 
be said on either side. Both England and Ger- 
many began to make their preparations to dis- 
patch a naval force to Venezuela, but decided 
to postpone operations until winter, because it 
was dangerous to send European sailors to the 
neighborhood of the equator in midsummer. 
During the intervening months, President Cas- 
tro was given an opportunity to satisfy the de- 
mands of Germany and Great Britain, but he 
did nothing. On November 17, Mr. Haggard 
again reported to Lord Lansdowne that the 
Venezuelan Government considered the Ban 
Righ question and the facilities afforded to the 
revolutionists by the authorities at Trinidad to 
be all-important, and that it hoped Great Britain 
would express some desire for arriving at an 
understanding on the subject. Germany and 
Great Britain having agreed as to the coercive 
measures to be employed, their respective min- 
isters were instructed to deliver an ultimatum 
to the Venezuelan Government requiring an 
immediate settlement, and after its delivery, on 
December 2, they at once left Caracas and went 
on board national vessels. The refusal or ina- 
bility of President Castro to satisfy the demands 
led to the capture of the Venezuelan navy and 
later to the bombardment of Puerto Cabello, 
which, however, was merely an act of reprisal 
for the illegal seizure of the British ship Zopaze. 

It has been asked why the dispute was not 
referred to the Hague tribunal of arbitration. 
The answer is simple, according to the British 
and German official statements. Venezuela re- 
jected the German offer of an arbitration before 
a mixed commission, and refused to discuss 
arbitration or anything else with Great Britain, 
and it was not until the Venezuelan ships had 
been seized that Castro made an offer of arbi- 
tration through Mr. Bowen, the American min- 
ister at Caracas, and then it was too late. 

Castro’s treatment of the British demands, his 
evasiveness, his insolent contempt, are the things 
England complains of. English subjects have 
claims against Venezuela amounting to about 
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$1,500,000 in round figures. They do not re- 
gard that debt as warranting them in making 
war or blockading ports, but they insist that 
when the flag is fired on, when ships are cap- 
tured and Englishmen are maltreated, a self- 
respecting nation must avenge the insult. Ven- 
ezuela, they say, claims to be civilized, and to 
be a sovereign and independent state, and to be 
entitled to the treatment that is accorded a civ- 
ilized nation, and yet she is so lacking in man- 
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ners and so unmindful of the etiquette of inter- 
national intercourse that when her officials have 
violated the code and she has been politely 
asked to make the amende honorable, and has 
been treated with the utmost forbearance and 
generosity, she answers with insolent defiance 
and affects contemptuous indifference as to con- 
sequences. Then, England says, the only thing 
left to a great nation is to use force. That is. 
why the cruisers were sent to the Caribbean. 





HERBERT W. BOWEN 
FIGURE OF 


HEN that inquisitive French Dreyfusard, 
Urbain Gohier, was inspecting this coun- 


‘try, a few weeks ago, for the purpose of writing 


a book on America, he took occasion to pay his 
respects to the diplomacy of the Old World in 
the following terms : 

The diplomats of Europe are gentlemen recruited 
from the richest, the most polite, the most ceremonious, 
the most egotistical, the most infatuated, the most lim- 
ited, the most anti-democratic class; they gather rib- 
bons and medals of imperial or royal orders. They ar- 
ray themselves in gorgeous apparel of laces and plumes 
and absurd tinsel, yet still manage to draw prestige and 
authority from them. They cover their miserable naked- 
ness before the eyes of the people with a double veil of 
mystery and falsehood, and they achieve their ends by 
duplicity, cirecumlocution, and deception. The time has 
come to put an end to this sort of international politics. 
To the devil with tortuous diplomacy and superannu- 
ated diplomats ! 

Herbert Wolcott Bowen is a diplomat of the 
American school, — straightforward, fearless, 
strenuous, simple, and democratic. He believes 
that duplicity is as inexcusable between honest 
nations as between gentlemen, and that his chief 
duty is to promote peace, and especially friend- 
ship between his native land and the nation to 
which he may be accredited. Call it of the 
“shirt sleeves” brand if you will, but American 
diplomacy is of the kind that leaves no doubt as 
to its meaning, and requires no expounding 
afterward by the publicists. It is honest, and it 
accomplishes results. 

Although the Venezuelan imbroglio was the 
occasion of bringing Mr. Bowen into the sudden 
glare of publicity, yet had he not been a man 
thoroughly versed in the principles of interna- 
tional law, had he not possessed unusual execu- 
tive ability in planning for just such an event 
as occurred, and had he not showed great cool- 
ness in decision and an eager willingness,—not 
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to say anxiousness,—to assume responsibility, 
he would not have been heard of even now. 
Yet those who have watched Mr. Bowen's 
career have not been unprepared for the 
promptitude with which he has taken, one 
might almost say, general command of the whole 
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Venezuelan situation. It needs little argument 
o prove his fitness for the task before him when 
all England and Germany are grateful to him 
for gaining the liberation of their subjects from 
the Venezuelan jail; when Holland and Italy, 
as well as England and Germany, have asked 
our State Department to have him represent 
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them at Caracas ; when his superiors and the 
whole administration at Washington are grati- 
fied with his course, and, finally, when President 
Castro himself seems to seek his aid and coun- 
sel, as though he were the very Venezuelan 
Secretary of State, and the Venezuelan people 
unite in a petition to have him settle the whole 
controversy. 

Herbert Bowen’s father was the late Henry C. 
Bowen, editor and proprietor of the Independent, 
and his mother was Lucy Maria Tappan, daughter 
of Lewis Tappan, the well-known New York 
silk merchant and abolitionist. He comes of a 
long line of distinguished New England ances- 
tors, and is a lineal descendant of the Indian 
apostle, John Eliot, and a great-great-grand- 
nephew of Benjamin Franklin. 

The sixth member of a family of ten brothers 
and sisters, he was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
February 29, 1856. Thus, although he is now 
forty-six years of age, he has had only eleven 
birthdays. Hischildhood and youth were spent 
during the summer-time at the old country 
homestead at Woodstock, Conn., where seven 
generations of ancestors lie buried in the village 
graveyard, and in the winter he lived in Brook- 
tyn, N.Y. 

During his school days he showed many char- 
acteristics which might be termed strenuous. 
Endowed with a vigorous mind, which arrived at 
conclusions «independent of authority,” found- 
ing his conduct on these conclusions, and back- 
ing his will up by a personal courage that knew 
naught of the meaning of fear, he would un- 
doubtedly have been a “terror” had not his 
reason and all his instincts been ever for hon- 
esty, candor, and sympathetic manliness. His 
independence naturally got him into numerous 
combats ; and though he loved an encounter, he 
was in no sense a bully. Most of his fights were 
to punish what he considered unfair play in 
others. Although he is now inclined to corpu- 
lency, he still retains his fearless strength, which 
has saved him from many a boyish scrape and 
adult predicament. He received his early edu- 
cation at the Woodstock Academy and at the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn until he was 
sixteen years of age, when he went to Europe 
with a tutor, and studied in Paris and Berlin 
for two years. Whether these two years, amid 
foreign scenes at the most formative period of a 
young man’s life, were to blame or not, he al- 
ways says that when he returned and entered 
Yale in the Class of ’78, he somehow felt out 
of touch with his classmates. 

At any rate, he was not very popular at Yale, 
where independence is seldom tolerated, and 
where college sentiment brooks no radical de- 








parture from classic custom. His career at Yale 
was noteworthy only for the large amount of des- 
ultory reading he accomplished and the small 
amount of study. He was thus a shining example 
of the well-known fact that men who succeed in 
life are not always those who have shown the 
most docility at college. Mr. Bowen, however, 
won several athletic contests,—a record half-mile, 
run without an hour’s previous training, and a 
tug-of-war contest, in which he, William H. Taft, 
now Governor of the Philippines, and two others, 
pulled their opponents off the cleats. He also 
rowed on his class crew, and with another class- 
mate founded the Yale Daily News. As Mr. 
Bowen was one of the largest men in college (he 
was over six feet three inches in height), he was 
naturally one of the leaders in the class rushes 
and other mob ebullitions. When near the end 
of his senior year, an attack was made on one of 
the secret society buildings for some foolish col- 
lege reason or other, and Mr. Bowen, who was 
only an onlooker, was mistaken for a ringleader, 
and was arrested. He was acquitted, since there 
was no case against him ; but the senior society 
was very powerful in the faculty, as well as 
among the undergraduates, and, although sev- 
eral of the affronted members subsequently apolo- 
gized, the college authorities did not believe in 
his innocence, and his degree was withheld, 
ostensibly for a low standing, but probably ior 
this incident. He wrote the class ode, however, 
for the final farewell-taking at the planting of 
the class ivy. Mr. Bowen’s class at Yale con- 
tained, among others, William H. Taft, Governor 
of the Philippines ; William H. Hunt, Governor 
of Porto Rico; Henry Martyn Hoyt, Assistant 
Attorney-General of the United States ; the late 
John A. Porter, secretary to President McKin- 
ley ; Judge John Proctor Clarke, of the New 
York Supreme Court ; and Tudor Jenks, E. Clif- 
ton Johnson, and Marion Wilcox, the authors. 

After leaving New Haven, Mr. Bowen passed 
a year in Italy, studying Italian and cultivating 
his voice, which was already a remarkably fine 
tenor, and which he still uses to entertain his 
friends and guests. On returning to New York, 
he entered the Columbia Law School, from 
which he was graduated with the degree of 
LL.B. cum laude. President Roosevelt was a 
member of this class. 

After practising law for several years, he was 
appointed, in 1890, by President Harrison, con- 
sul to Barcelona, Spain, and from that time to 
this he has been continually in the service of the 
State Department, having risen through every 
grade to his present position of envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary to Vene- 
zuela. Every President except Roosevelt has 
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MiRAFLOSES FROM CAEMAAY. 





‘““MIRAFLORES,”” PRESIDENT CASTRO’S PALACE. 
(The United States Legation is conspicuous on the upper left hand.) 


promoted him, and there is probably no man in 
the diplomatic service who has represented his 


‘country abroad in so many capacities. 


In 1895, President Cleveland promoted him 
to be consul- general at Barcelona. He had 
held this office hardly a year when the agitation 
in Spain against the United States began to 
assume unpleasant proportions. During the fol- 
lowing two anxious years, Mr. Bowen was con- 
sidered by the Barcelona police to be in constant 
danger of assassination. Conspicuous among the 
under-sized Spaniards by his height, he became 
2 marked man everywhere, and toward the end 
of his stay the police would not permit him to 
leave the consulate except to cross the large 
square for his meals. Even then the Spaniards 
used to gather outside the hotel dining-room 
window, in the hope of insulting him by shaking 
toy pigs in his face as a token of their opinion 
of the American national character. Guards 
had to sleep in the ground floor of.the consulate 
tor weeks before he finally left Spain, and he 
was shadowed by secret police day and night. 
During this period, numerous mobs appeared 
before the consulate, but luckily all were dis- 


persed without doing any injury. Mr. Bowen’s 
own account of the last trying days were ob- 
tained by a reporter after he had safely escaped 
into France, and is as follows: 


Between April 13 and the night of April 21, 1898, 
eight mobs of more than 1,000 persons each made a 
demonstration before our consulate. Of course, there 
were threatening groups all the time; in fact, hourly. 
But the police, who were most active, together with 
the Civil Guard, easily managed to disperse them. 
Other and larger mobs were dispersed in other parts of 
the town, but eight of them managed to reach the 
consulate. They gathered with surprising rapidity at 
any hour. During the morning of April 30,a mob of 
3,000 or 4,000 people constantly filled the square in front 
of the consulate, cheering for Spain and uttering exe- 
crations against the United States. I was breakfasting 
in the hotel on the opposite side of the square. This 
mob, having just heard of the attack at Malaga, had 
come determined to get the eagle and shield which I 
always kept on the door of the consulate. I managed 
to push my way through the crowd until I got my back 
to the door and could face the mob. There I awaited 
the result. I had hardly taken my stand when I no 
ticed a man as big as myself pushing through the 
crowd. He came and stood beside me, did not utter so 
much as a word, but faced the crowd, which continued 
to threaten us. Fortunately, the mob had no leader. 
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So for a quarter of an hour we two and the mob faced 
each other. Then the police and the Civil Guard ar- 
rived, and the mob melted away. I asked the stranger 
who he was, and he replied: ‘‘I am Norman Harring- 
ton, of Chicago. This is my first day in Barcelona. It 
seemed to me that there might be some trouble for the 
eagle up there, and I thought I would take a bit of it.” 

The biggest and angriest mob gathered during the 
night of April 21. There were at least 6,000 or 7,000 
people about the consulate, including every class, 
among them the Barcelona society men. Hundreds of 
them had just come from the theaters in evening dress, 
and the best-dressed men were the most active demon- 
strators. They came for the shield, but when they found 
it gone they broke out in most angry cries. Eventually 
the police attacked the mob, and many people were 
injured. This was the threatening moment, as I had 
been warned that the police could not be trusted, though 
they did not fail to do their duty. 


The day after the declaration of war, Mr. 
Bowen, who was the last American official, if not 
the last American citizen, to leave Spain, was es- 
corted to the railroad station by the chief of 
police, who had visited him every hour for the 
two previous nights, and was conducted to the 
frontier on a train guarded by soldiers. 

After the war was over, Mr. Bowen was just 
preparing to return to Barcelona when President 
McKinley appointed him minister-resident and 
consul-general to Persia, to succeed his brother- 
in-law, Arthur Sherburne Hardy, the novelist, 
who was transferred to Greece, and who has just 
been appointed our minister to Spain. While in 
Persia, Mr. Bowen made himself such a persona 
grata that the Shah presented him with an Ara- 
bian stallion, richly caparisoned ; conferred 
upon him the order of the Lion and the Sun: 
and when he was returning to America for his 
vacation, after having been promoted again by 
President McKinley to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary, the Shah gave him 
as a parting gift a gold snuffbox studded with 
diamonds, which now lies in the safe of the 
State Department, awaiting an act of Congress 
authorizing Mr. Bowen to take personal posses- 
sion of it. 

In June, 1900, President McKinley, for the 
third time, promoted Mr. Bowen by sending 
him as United States minister to Venezuela. 
He succeeded Mr. Loomis, who had got into 
some difficulty with the Venezuelan adminis- 
tration over the asphalt controversy. Such 


was the delicacy of the situation and the inter- 
ests involved that it was feared, no matter what 
steps Mr. Bowen might take, he would be com- 
pelled to displease those whom he could ill 
afford to displease. To his credit, however, it can 
be said that he proposed a scheme of arbitration 
between the Bermudez and the Warner-Quinlan 





interests which their agents in Caracas deemed 
fair, and accepted. But the New York offices 
vetoed their agents’ negotiations, and Mr. Bow- 
en’s good offices were for the time being fruit- 
less. Since then Mr. Bowen has enjoyed Presi- 
dent Castro’s confidence, and during the recent 
unfortunate revolution he even obtained from 
the Venezuelan Dictator an apology for the 
insult to the American nation by the Venezuelan 
warship [estaurador (formerly George J. Gould’s 
yacht Atalanta). This vessel, in order to disarm 
suspicion, hoisted the American flag, steamed 
up the Orinoco, and opened fire, within the three- 
mile sea limit, upon Ciudad-Bolivar, causing 
loss of life and property in the quarters inhab- 
ited by foreigners. Without waiting for instruc- 
tions from Washington, Mr. Bowen demanded 
that a national salute be fired from the Restau- 
rador, as well as a salute to the Stars and Stripes, 
—a demand with which Castro forthwith com- 
plied. This is the first time that an American 
minister, we believe, has ever asked reparation 
for such an incident without first obtaining con- 
sent from the State Department. - 

During his twelve years of diplomatic life 
Mr. Bowen has not been idle. He has always 
real widely and has supplemented his reading 
with a thorough study of modern languages. 
He speaks ard reads Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, and Persian besides English, and while 
he was at Barcelona he wrote a manual of 
“International Law” which is an admirably 
simple and compact statement of the principles 
underlying the law of nations. Mr. Bowen has 
also issued, from time to time, a few slender 
volumes of verse. They are mostly love-poems, 
or sonnets of patriotism, not very good and not 
very bad. 

Perhaps one of the most characteristic things 
about Mr. Bowen is the way he takes pains to 
praise others who help him in his work. Notice 
how he gave Mr. Harrington the credit in the 
Barcelona incident. And notice also how he 
how goes out of his way to praise Mr. Russell, 
the American secretary, for all the good work he 
is doing. Had Admiral Sampson adopted this 
policy in his famous dispatch after the Santiago 
victory, there would have been no Schley con- 
troversy, and he .would have rivaled Dewey in 
the hearts of the people. 

Mr. Bowen, then, is an accomplished linguist, 
something of an authority on international law, 
and is an alert, courteous, courageous, frank, and 
well-tried diplomat. He can be depended upon 
to do well and expeditiously anything and every- 
thing that comes within his personal and pro- 


fessional duty. 
* * * 





































FRIEDRICH ALFRED KRUPP—THE ESSEN 


PHILANTHROPIST. 


BY ELISABETH WEBER CARDEN. 


AJ] OTHING could more clearly show the sen- 

timent back of the Krupp establishment 
throughout its history than the following re- 
markable letter, written by Alfred Krupp, the 
father, to his board of directors concerning the 
little one-storied dwelling of the family, where 
the last rites were recently said over Friedrich 
Krupp, the deceased industrial king of Germany, 
as they were here said over his father, and his 
father’s father : 


This small house, now in the center of the factory, 
into which we moved in the year 1822 to 1823, after my 
father had, without success, sacrificed to the invention 
of the manufacture of cast steel a considerable fortune, 
and besides that his whole stock of vitality and health ; 
this then, the only dwelling of the family, where I have, 
with them, lived through a number of years of misery 
and sorrow, from whence, in 1826, on October 28, my 
father was carried to the grave; where, in the attic, in 
fear and trembling anxiety, with little hope for the 
future, I have passed hundreds of sleepless nights ; 
where, before and after small successes, my first hopes 
awoke ; and where I have lived to see the fulfillment of 
my boldest expectation,—this small house shall (as soon 
as the season permits the work) be raised as much as is 
necessary and put into exactly the same state that it 
was in originally. . . . I desire that it shall be kept in- 
tact, as long as the factory exists, in order that my suc- 
cessors, like myself, may look with pleasure upon this 
memorial, this origin of the great works. This house 
and its history may give courage to the faint-hearted 
and help him to persevere. May it prevent him 
from despising small things, and preserve him from 
vanity. 





THE MODEST HOME OF THE KRUPPS AT ESSEN. 


{From which three generations of the family have been 
buried.) 
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THE LATE HERR FRIEDRICH ALFRED KRUPP. 


Is there any wonder, then, that with such a 
birthright of simplicity and dignity of charac- 
ter, Friedrich Krupp came into the world full- 
armored to take up the great work of a great 
man ? 

The builder of the enormous steel foundry at 
Essen, Alfred Krupp, was an engineer, and an 
autocrat. Neither of these gifts was inherited 
without change by the son, Friedrich Krupp. 
A new era had begun, of endless social strife, 
with demands and duties of special character in 
its wake. When, in 1887, the late king of 
that wonderful industrial empire succeeded his 
father, he had at his command enough able 
and experienced workmen to manage and ad- 
ministrate the affairs of the works. Necessity 
had not compelled him to become an engineer, 
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like his father, nor did the growing extension of 
his domain favor autocratic administration. Per- 
haps his personality is best defined by naming 
him a philanthropist of distinctly artistic inclina- 
tions, for whatever Herr Krupp touched there 
was the hall-mark of art, combined with utility 
and practicality of idea. 

The difference between Krupp the father and 
Krupp the son is clearly seen in contrasting the 
older “colonies ” with those of more recent times. 
What Krupp the father,—a well-wishing but ab- 
solutely sober nature,—had done in a social way 
had been a pioneer’s great work, especially in 
Germany, but it was without beauty of form, 
born solely from ideas of utility. What we 
see in the Essen of to-day is the crystallization 
of the favorite ideas and earnest thinking of a 
very wealthy man whose eyes were fond of 
beauty, and who had the means to put into exe- 
cution what appeared desirable to him,—a man 
who, as the last descendant of a family distin- 
guished by action, had transferred the inherited 
sentence, ‘IT MUST BE POSSIBLE,” into the realms 
of humanitarianism and art. 

The workmen’s colonies erected by F. A. 
Krupp are planned with every practical necessity, 
but at the same time are pleasing to the sense 
of beauty. <A walk through their streets gives 
one an impression of gayly painted cottages,— 
villas, if the word were not too pretentious,— 
bright flower gardens, intersected by green 














There is no sense 
of poverty, or narrow conditions, but an air 
fragrant with flowers, health, and contentedness. 

There are altogether about 42,000 apartments 
in and around the town of Essen, leased from 
the Friedrich Krupp firm, renting from 90 to 
180 marks ($22 to $45) per annum for two 


alleys and pleasant squares. 


rooms in the old colonies, to from 170 to 336 
marks ($42.50 to $80.50) a year for four rooms 
in the new. 

Friedrichshof is the most interesting of the 
new colonies perhaps, representing a successtul 
attempt to idealize the old tenement structures. 

Altenhof is the home of the retired workmen, 
and by far the loveliest of the colonies.9t is 


seen to advantage on a Sunday afternoongg hen 
the younger generations come to call on*¥pand- 
father and grandmother. But as all cannot 


reach this enviable state, the maidens and old 
bachelors, widows and widowers, have been 
provided for in a common house, where each 
has a separate room, the old ladies being given 
a little kitchen each, for the Germans believe 
always in the three K’s for women, so patly 
phrased by their Emperor, Aiiche, Avnder, Kirche 
(kitchen, children, church). There are two gen- 
eral meeting rooms, where matters of interest 
and bits of gossip are exchanged while the old 
boys sit smoking their long pipes. enjoying the 
leisure, so deservedly won, after their many 
days of activity in the hard task of forging and 
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GENERAL VIEW OF 


THE NEW COLONIES AT ESSEN. 
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FRIEDRICH ALFRED KRUPP—THE ESSEN PHILANTHROPIST. 
































ALTENHOF, THE FOUNDER’S IDEAL COLONY. 


molding steel. The Empress of Germany her- 
self provides them with quantities of reading 
matter. If you chance to call on the old ladies, 
you will find them probably at their coffee, full 
of merriment and praises of Herr Krupp, who 
has so well provided for them in their old age. 
Altenhof best illustrates the object, fundamen- 
tal idea, and execution intended by the founder 
of these colonies. It has two houses of worship, 
one Protestant and one Catholic. In contrast 
with the sober church at Cronenberg, built un- 
der the old régime, these buildings are full of 
poetry, the styles being purely northern. 


THE VARIOUS BENEVOLENT FUNDS OF THE KRUPP 
SYSTEM. 


ca 
The funds, amounting to millions of dollars, 


established by Alfred Krupp for the benefit of 
his workmen, were vastly increased during the 
lifetime of Friedrich Krupp. Every student of 
social economy knows that for many years these 
institutions have been admirably organized, and 
that the Krupp factory was the prototype of the 
imperial German legislation for the benefit of 
the workingman, and for those regulations which 
have determined the mutual relations of the em- 
ployer and the employee, in all Germany,—that 
the firm of Krupp has had an invalids’ fund since 
1853, and a pension fund with a capital of over 
a million and a half marks (about $350,000) since 
1855. 

In 1877, during Alfred Krupp’s lifetime, a 
life insurance association was founded, the affairs 
of which are managed by a board of directors, 
backed by the credit of the great firm, who act 








as intermediary between eight large insurance 
companies and the policy holders ; the latter re- 
ceive one-half of the bonuses paid, in the form 
of deductions from their premiums, the other 
half being put into the funds of the association, 
to protect the policy holders against cancella- 
tion. 

According to the insurance law of the empire, 
the Krupps in 1900 were obliged to pay 1,500,000 


























THE PROTESTANT CHURCH. 
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marks, and the different funds, according to 
their by-laws, received in addition to this 600, 
000 marks, not exacted by law from the firm. 
Into special funds during the same year the es- 
tablishment paid 180,000 marks, all of which 
contributions sum up to 3,393,855 marks, or in 
the neighborhood of $850,000. 

These are the great funds, and do not include 
any of the personal and private gifts received by 
employees of the works from their chief. Nor 
do they cover many sources of income of more 
restricted scope. Among the latter is the system 
of Krupp coéperative stores, which has become 
a veritable savings bank for the workmen. By 
an ingenious system of rebate the net profits, 
amounting usually to 5 or 6 per cent. of all pur- 
chases, are returned in cash, each year just be- 
fore Christmas, to all customers employed by 
the Krupps. This is effected by a clever system 
of stamped cash books, necessitating a tremen- 
dous amount of extra work for the firm, but 
rendered absolutely necessary, as the outside 


























THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


shopkeepers of Essen claimed the right to govern 
the codperative prices by their own, thus render- 
ing the advantage of wholesale rates impossible. 

In the main supply store 











all the requirements of a 
modest household can be 
met, and numerous branch 
stores have been established 
in the town, in the work- 
men’s colonies, and in the 
neighborhood of the mines. 
Colonial products, as they 
are called in Europe, together 
with potatoes and coal, are 
sold in fifteen different shops. 
In one year 440,000 pounds 
of coffee, with sugar and 
bread in like proportions, are 
sold. 

The handling of meats is 
in itself an interesting item. 
The animals are killed in the 
municipal slaughterhouse of 
Essen ; they are then treated 
at the Krupp butcheries, of 
which there are two, exqui- 
sitely neat; next they are 
transported to the different 
branch stores, and likely as 
not end on the workman's 
table as schwartenmagen, a 
very edible sausage peculiar 
to Essen. 

.The supply stores are not 
altogether alimentary, how- 
ever, as there are, in addi- 
tion, two large tailor shops ; 
a shoe factory ; a brush shop, 

















PENSIONED VETERANS OF THE ESSEN WORKS. 


supplying a number of par- 












































THE CONVALESCENTS’ HOME. 


tially disabled men with work ; an ironing shop ; 
a plant for the making of artificial ice ; weekly 
inarkets for fruits and vegetables, ete. 

A matter of special interest to Krupp experts 
in social economy is the savings bank, founded 
two years ago, and organized as a private insti- 
tution. The moneys deposited by the working- 
men are put into the Essen Savings Bank, 
through the intermediary of the factory. It 
pays 34 per cent. interest usually, and the firm 
contributes a sum sufficient to make the savings 
earn 5 per cent. In addition to this, every year, 
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toward the end of April, the firm gives 1 per 
cent. of all savings, principal and interest, on 
deposit. The amount of this latter sum is di- 
vided into parts of 500, 300, and 100 marks 
each, and as many times 50 marks as it will 
allow. These small sums form the prizes of a 
lottery, the idea having been taken from the 
German savings system of August Scherl. 
Every 25 marks’ saving is entitled to a ticket. 
At first the workmen met this idea with a cer- 
tain suspicion. They feared that if the firm 
knew how much they were saving, certain ex- 
traordinary gifts, of which a goodly number had 
until then been made, might in the future be 
withheld from earnest savers. 

But the firm has allayed all this suspicion by 
simply not taking any cognizance of the details 
of the savings-bank administration, and by pur- 
suing its former policy of bestowing merited re- 
wards in addition to the new. 

Thus, in all the long development of she benev- 
olent work of the Krupps, the most tactful con- 
sideration of the feelings and susceptibilities of 
the workmen has been evinced. The average 
workman likes to feel that the basis of his dollar 
is “the sweat of his brow,” with very little of 
the alloy of charity thrown in. No, in Essen the 
workman was shown, from the very beginning 
of this philanthropic movement, that he was a 
contributor to the funds, eventually for his own 
good, the Krupps early having learned that 
most important lesson,—that the interests of 
the employer and employee do not lie in oppo- 
sition, but run parallel, and must be pursued by 
both sides in intelligent codperation and unison. 





THE KRUPPS AND THEIR STEEL WORKS AT 
ESSEN. 


BY &K. Hi. 


bk sudden death of Friedrich Alfred 

Krupp, the German “Cannon King,” that 
has excited wide comment in the press, both 
here and abroad, has again directed public at- 
tention to an establishment in which the steel 
industry of Germany centers, and that, unlike 
similar establishments in this country, is not 
controlled by a gigantic trust, but is the private 
property of a single individual. Yet the begin- 


nings of the fortune of the world’s’ armorer 
The Krupps are an 
Records dating back to 1560 


were sufficiently modest. 
old Essen family. 





KNORR. 


mention a merchant by that name ; a later an- 
cestor was burgomaster of the town. But the 
last three generations only,—namely, Friedrich 
Krupp, Alfred Krupp, and Friedrich Alfred 
Krupp,—are identified with German steel. The 
founder of the present works was Friedrich 
Krupp, born in 1787, who in 1810 began to 
turn his attention to the manufacture of cast 
steel, in competition with the works at Sheffield, 
England, which were then the leading steel pro- 
ducers of the world. Krupp was fortunate in 
his birthplace, for Essen, situated in the valley 
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of the Ruhr, in Rhenish Prussia, is the center 
of the most important coal district of Germany. 
At that time, however, the wealth under its feet 
was barely suspected by the sluggish little town. 
In 1818, Krupp built a small furnace near Essen. 
Although the material he produced was of 
superior quality, and excellent for many pur- 
poses, especially for making tools and dies, the 
output was small on account of English compe- 
tition. He died suddenly on October 8, 1826, 
and. his eldest son, Alfred, was called upon to 
continue the business, with no assets but the 
factory and only four men to assist him. 

Alfred Krupp, at the age of fourteen, was 
charged with the double responsibility of devel- 
oping his father’s inventions and supporting his 
mother and the younger children. “The former, 
a woman of remarkable intellect and energy, re- 
mained throughout her life her son’s best friend 
and business adviser; he did not marry until 
after her death, in 1852. Alfred, first of all, 
endeavored to extend the market for his steel. 

sut his inventive mind soon led him to under- 
take experiments of his own. A roller for mak- 
ing silver-plated spoons proved successful ; he 
sold the patent to England for a round sum, and 
at last he had sufficient capital to extend his 
plant. He first attracted public attention in 
1844 at the Deutsche Gewerbe-Ausstellung in 
Berlin, where he exhibited two gun barrels. 
The official report dwells on the “extraordinary 
service which the expositor has rendered to the 
national industry by perfecting the manufacture 
of steel.” This initiated the long and brilliant 
series of his exhibition successes ; the huge block 
of steel which he always included especially ex- 
cited wide-eyed wonder. In 1847, he began his 


experiments of making cannon from cast steel. 


He was firmly convinced that the steel he pro- 
duced was superior to any other material that 
had so far been used for that purpose. But he 
had to contend with numberless difficulties and 
disappointments, involving heavy sacrifices of 
time and money, before he could induce the 
Prussian Government,—which he was especially 
anxious to win over to his side,—to accept his 
guns and cannons. For twelve years he pa- 
tiently and tirelessly continued to perfect his 
inventions pertaining to firearms, enlarging his 
plant to suit his needs. But this was only his 
pastime,—if a costly one. The works the while 
were kept busy producing articles of peace ; an 
invention for making weldless steel tires for car 
wheels yielded him sums unprecedented in Ger- 
many at that time. . 

At last, in 1859, the prince regent of Prussia, 
subsequently Emperor William I., gave an order 
for 300 cannon. ‘This ended Krupp’s period of 


trials, though his path continued to be strewn 
with difficulties,—as, eg., during the war of 
1866, when his guns failed to give satisfaction, 
through no fault of his. The Franco-Prussian 
War, finally, resulted in victory for Krupy, 
through the victorious German arms that had 
been forged in his establishment. To-day the 
Krupp system constitutes the basis of the Ger- 
man, Austro-Hungarian, Italian, and Russian 
artillery ; for Germany he has furnished all the 
field, fortress, naval, and coast-defense artillery. 
Down to 1902 the firm delivered 40,000 cannon 
to 35 states. Aside from these articles of war, 
the works produce chiefly material for ships and 
railroads, portions of machinery, and steel for 
tools. 

The following statistics, compiled in 1901, 
may give an idea of the magnitude of the estab- 
lishment. It includes the works at Essen ; the 
Gruson works near Magdeburg; the Germania 
Werft at Kiel ; steel works at Annen ; four plants, 
—respectively, at Rheinhausen, Duisburg, Neu- 
wied, and Engers, with 18 furnaces altogether, 
—the furnace and machine works at Sayn; 3 
coal pits ; 500 ore mines in Germany ; ore mines 
near Bilboa, in Spain; wharves at Rotterdam ; 
stone quarries ; sand and clay pits; 2 proving 


grounds, one of which has a range of 15 miles ; 


3 ocean steamers for transportation ; a railway 
system with 110 kilometers of rail ;» 44 locomo- 
tives; 1,900 cars; a telegraph system 81 kilo- 
meters long, with 31 stations ; a telephone system 
360 kilometers long, with 380 stations ; a fire 
department of 100 men. In the works at Essen 
there are 1,600 furnaces and smithies, etc.; 5,300 
pieces of machinery ; 141 steam hammers, in- 
cluding one of 50,000 kilograms, the largest in 
the world ; 63 hydraulic presses ; 323 stationary 
boilers ; 513 steam engines, with a total of 43,850 
horse power; 370 dynamos; 590 cranes, In 
1901, 5,590 tons of coal and coke were used 
daily, or as much as could be carried on 13 
trains of 43 cars each, with a capacity of 10 tons 
each. The amount of water used per year, 9,000,- 
000 tons, and the gas for lighting, 500,000,000 
cubic feet, run up to figures that are equaled by 
few large cities. January 1, 1902, there were 
43,083 men employed on all the works, more 
than 24,000 of that number being at Essen. 


BUSINESS METHODS. 


Alfred Krupp has been called the typical Ger- 
man manufacturer. Germany certainly owes more 
to him than to almost any other of its inventive 
minds, for he has made that country the leading 
steel producer of the world, both as regards 
quantity, and especially quality ; he thus realized 
the ambitions with which the founder of the 
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THE KRUPP STEEL WORKS AT ESSEN. 


establishment opened his small factory nearly a 
century ago. These brilliant results, achieved 
by one man,—for the establishment of to-day is 
virtually the product of Alfred Krupp’s mechan- 
ical genius, — are largely based on the two 
Krupp maxims: “No good steel without good 
iron,” and “ The establishment itself must furnish 
” Friedrich Krupp already 


whatever it requires. 
had laid down the principle that the best raw 
material only can be used in order to produce a 


superior grade of steel. Alfred Krupp further 
enlarged upon this principle. It is characteristic 
of him throughout his career that he was tire- 
lessly experimenting to improve the quality of 
whatever he produced. When he sent’a huge 
block of crucible steel to the Exposition at Lon- 
don, in 1851, and the crowd stood agape at this 
monster, the steel experts could satisfy them- 
selves that it was not only the biggest but 
also the best block that so far had been cast 
in one piece, for it had been cleft before ship- 
ment by one of Krupp’s giant hammers, so as 
to show the perfectly even texture throughout 
the mass. 

This painstaking pride in his work, without 
regard to the cost, is especially evident in his 
experiments on firearms that included the design 
as well as the material. For more than a decade 
these experiments were a losing venture. They 
not only show that Krupp was utterly free from 
commercialism, but are also a testimony to his 
patriotic spirit. As late as 1858 he said to an 
artillery officer, that if he intended to make 
money he should not cast guns, for the testing, 
etc., took too much time. It was easier to work 
lor the Khedive of Egypt or the Bey of Tunis, 
whose artillery commission did not test as the 
Prussian artillery commission did ; and they also 


paid before delivery. But as he wished to serve 
his country with his inventions, he indulged in the 
costly side issue of making guns. On such princi- 
ples he built up his world-wide reputation. 

The second Krupp maxim, “The establish- 
ment itself must furnish whatever it requires,” 
resulted in the gigantic dimensions of the works 
as seen to-day. Alfred Krupp began to make 
his own tools and machinery in order to be in- 
dependent of other manufacturers in times of 
depression ; he acquired coal and ore mines in 
order to be independent of foreign strikers in 
times of labor trouble ; and, finally, he acquired 
two large proving grounds for testing his guns, 
in order to be independent of the Prussian mil- 
itary commission, with which he had frequent 
conflicts. Thus he made his establishment prac- 
tically autonomous. <A. French officer exclaimed 
on visiting the works: “ But this is a state with- 
in a state ; a thing of this kind would never be 
permitted in France !” 

Alfred Krupp’s executive genius appears in 
the system of division of labor that he adopted. 
Every man had his post assigned to him, and 
the master unerringly discovered the right man 
for the place. As the establishment branched 
out more and more, making it impossible for 
one person to manage alone, he instituted a 
board of directors, that consists to-day of four- 
teen heads of division, and a president, all of 
them being men of especial technical, legal, or 
business training. In this way he was able to 
free himself from the details of the work, while 
he always remained director-in-chief. 


ALFRED KRUPP’S RELATION TO HIS WORKINGMEN,. 


The recent attacks upon the late Friedrich 
Alfred Krupp on the part of the Social-Demo- 
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cratic press, that were the indirect cause of his 
death, are but the climax of annoyances and 
difficulties with the same party that his father, 
Alfred Krupp, already had to contend with half 
a century ago, when Essen began to attract 
workingmen from near and far. The causes 
were partly political and partly religious,—nearly 
one-half of his men being Catholics,—and are 
closely connected with the Socialist movement 
of Germany. Alfred Krupp was a pronounced 
individualist, and as such had no sympathy 
whatever with German Social Democracy. He 
meant to be master in his establishment, and 
would suffer no dictation of any kind from his 
men. In his frequent proclamations, issued in 
times of labor troubles, he always emphasized the 
fact that from the beginning he himself had 
been, and still was, one of the hardest workers, 
who had hesitated at no pecuniary sacrifices in the 
interest of the works ; that the prosperity of the 
plant was due to //s inventions, Ais foreign credit, 
and Ais reputation ; and that any excesses or un- 
just demands of the employees would only work 
detriment to themselves. On the other hand, he 
pointed out that faithful service was sure to be 
rewarded by steady work and provision for the 
old and disabled. He has expressed the prin- 
ciples guiding him in his relations to his men in 
the following words: “My factory, like every 
industrial establishment, shall in the first place 
secure the well-being of its members. Assured 
thus of an income amid peaceable surroundings, 
every one can enjoy his life.” 

Alfred Krupp, the bitter opponent of Social 
Democracy, was indeed a benefactor of labor, 
and the first employer of large masses of men 
who recognized his social responsibilities toward 
them. This statement is best corroborated by a 
glance at the institutions for social betterment 
at Essen which he inaugurated. As early as 
1853 he organized the sick fund, three years 
later the pension fund, and the life insurance 
fund in 1877. The first lodging and eating 
houses for men were erected in 1856, and the 
first colony of homes in 1863. 

The Consum-Anstalt, or codperative estab- 
lishment, dates back to 1858, being operated 
for some years as a private society with 
varying success. In 1868, the firm took over 
the management, assuming all debts and lia- 
bilities, and gradually enlarged it so that it 
now supplies in its fifty-five stores everything 
in the way of food, clothing, and household 
goods needed by the men. Great care is exer- 
cised in selecting the stock, and all food is test- 
ed by an expert of the factory. A hospital and 
disinfecting establishment were erected in 1873, 








and baths in 1874; a sanitary commission 
looks after the health of the employees. In 
1875, the first schools were opened ; now the 
firm supports free elementary schools, domes- 
tic training schools for the wives and daugh- 
ters of the men, and industrial schools, which 
the apprentices are obliged to attend. The 
intellectual needs of the men are supplied 
through a lyceum, a reading room with 30,000 
volumes, a technical library of 60,000 volumes 
and 1,100 papers and periodicals; 220,000 
books are circulated per year. The apprentice 
system of the Krupp works is highly praised, 
especially by the overseers and older working- 
men, who are anxious to have their own sons 
receive this training, which has produced some 
of the best employees of the establishment. 

The men appreciate what the Krupps have done 
for them. Not only are strikes unknown at the 
works, but workingmen from all over Germany 
are eager to be enrolled there, for the social, 
no less than the industrial, features of the Krupp 
establishment are planned with a view to at- 
tracting the steady, reliable, ambitious class of 
workingmen who take pride in their work, and 
are willing to identify themselves with it, in re- 
turn for such’ benefits as labor may reasonably 
demand in a state of society where class dis- 
tinctions still exist. Although it is incumbent 
upon the men to join certain of these institu- 
tions,—as, eg., the sick fund, to which they 
must contribute on a scale graded in accordance 
with their wages,—yet the Krupps’ contributions 
equal those of the men put together. And so 
throughout the list, the men pay their pro rata 
share, while the burden, and generally the run- 
ning expenses, are borne by the master. 


FRIEDRICH ALFRED KRUPP. 


Alfred Krupp died at Essen, July 14, 1887, 
leaving the vast establishment, which his untir- 
ing inventive genius had built up, to his only 
son. Friedrich Alfred Krupp, born February 
17, 1854,@ontinued the business in his father’s 
spirit ; he added some new departments, and 
enlarged the works further by acquiring addi- 
tional plants. He paid the highest income tax 
of any person in Germany, and was therefore 
presumably the richest man of the empire. His 
social and political position was almost that of a 
prince. He was an honorary citizen of Essen. 
a Wirklicher Geheimer Rath, with the title of 
Excellence, a member of the Prussian Upper 
House and Privy Council ; from 1893 to 1898 he 
was in the German Reichstag. He died in his 
villa « Auf dem Hiigel,” near Essen, November 
22, 1902, after a long period of ill health. 
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A CARRIER DELIVERING MAIL AT A FARMHOUSE IN CONNECTICUT. 


THE RURAL FREE DELIVERY SERVICE. 


WILLEY. 


BY 


HE fact that farmers in a territory represent- 
ing 300,000 square miles of the United 
States have their mail delivered and collected by 
government carriers indicates not only the re- 
markable development of what is termed rural 
free delivery, but its broad and deep significance 
to the country at large. When it is remembered 
that this area comprises nearly one-third of the 
territory at present devoted to agriculture, and 
that the beginning of the present service dates 
back as recently as 1896, a more intelligent con- 
ception can be gained of its expansion. Yet the 
permanent organization of this department of 
the post office was not effected untii July 1, 1902, 
when its necessity was emphasized by reports 
which showed that.8,466 routes were in opera- 
tion, an increase of 4,165 in one year, while on 
June 30, 1900, but 1,276 routes were being 
served, requiring an-appropriation for expenses 
of $450,000, which in 1901 was raised to $3,993,- 
740. Since the date of the permanent establish- 
ment, however, the force of carriers has been 
increased, until at present it constitutes an army 
of about 12,000, who daily travel over nearly 
300,000 miles of highway for the benefit of a 
population of about 7,000,000. In some of the 
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States the routes have been lengthened by the de- 
mand for the facilities offered by the Government 
until entire counties depend on the carrier ser- 
vice, and the country post office in a corner of 
the crossroads store, or perhaps blacksmith shop, 
is rapidly becoming a memory. To again quote 
statistics, about 2,200 offices of this class have 
been discontinued ; their salary list amounted to 
$200,000 annually. The delivery has also taken 
the place of about 15 per cent. of the star-route 
service, costing $650,000. Iowa had four coun- 
ties, Maryland one, New York five, Kansas two, 
Connecticut one, Pennsylvania one, and Califor- 
nia one, covered by the rural free delivery at the 
close of 1902, while 200 counties in various 
States were served by carriers, with the excep- 
tion of a few neighborhoods. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SYSTEM. 


That the work of this department has been 
national in its scope is shown by the fact that it 
embraces no less than eight divisions in charge 
of special agents, and arranged as follows: East- 
ern division, with headquarters at New York 
City, comprising the New England States and 
New York. Atlantic division, with headquarters 








at Philadelphia, com. 
prising Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and 
Virginia. Southern 
division, with head- 
quarters at Nashville, 
comprising Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, 
and Mississippi. Ohio 
division, with head- 
quarters at Marietta, 
Ohio, comprising 
Ohio, West Virginia, 
and Kentucky. Mid- 
dle division, with 
headquarters at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., com- 
prising Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin. Missouri 
division, with headquarters at St. Louis, compris- 
ing Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, Louis- 
iana, and Indian and Oklahoma Territories. 
Western division, with headquarters at Denver, 
comprising Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Montana. Pacific division, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, in charge of the 
assistant superintendent of the free delivery 
service, comprising California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona. 

The system is naturally a part of the free de- 
livery service of which Mr. A. W. Machen is the 
head. The rural organization, however, is in 
direct charge of Mr. H. Conquest Clarke, super- 
intendent, and Mr. E. C. Hathaway, supervisor. 
These officers have been identified with it since 
its inauguration, and have aided Mr. Machen in 
conceiving the principal features of its evolu- 
tion. In addition to the carriers, 145 special 
agents and route inspectors complete the travel- 
ing force. 























A CARRIER IN WINTER 
COSTUME. 


A TIME-SAVING BOON TO THE FARMER. 


While the rural mail carrier has not pene- 
trated all of the States and Territories as yet, 
his wagon may be seen on the highway all the 
way from Maine to California on its daily 
rounds. Some of the neighborhoods through 
which it passes are so thickly settled that the 
homes along the highway are within a few hun- 
dred yards of each other. In other localities 
one’s nearest neighbor may be five miles away. 
Thus the system has been put into operation 
under such widely diverging conditions that the 
results can be studied from various points of 
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view. The class whom it has naturally bene- 
fited to the greatest extent is undoubtedly com- 
posed of people residing at a considerable dis- 
tance from the nearest post office. In spite of 
the provision made for them, many a farmer 
must travel from 10 to 15 miles for his mail. 
This means that the better part of the day, if 
not all of it, is occupied in the journey to and 
from the “corners.” No other errand may re- 
quire him to visit the post-office village more 
than once a fortnight or a month except to get 
his letters, and often he allows them to accumu- 
late, perhaps to his loss, simply because he can- 
not spare the time to go after them. The man 
who resides but two or three miles distant wastes 
half a day on the same mission, for besides the 
half-hour or so on the road, another half-hour is 
spent in “hitching up” and “unhitching,” and 
the hour or two so often devoted to chatting 
with his neighbors or the storekeeper must be 








A TYPICAL FREE DELIVERY WAGON AND CARRIER. 


taken into account. No statistics are required 
to prove the assertion that the time occupied on 
these errands, if converted into money by labor 
in the field or garden, would add no small sum 
to the annual income, while it represents a na- 
tional loss of millions of dollars when taken in 
the aggregate. 

The service might commend itself for general 
adoption on account of the time which it saves 
the residents of the rural districts, for the coun- 
try mail carrier in his daily trip may serve from 
fifty to one hundred families who otherwise must 
send for their letters weekly, perhaps daily, ac- 
cording to the extent of their correspondence. 
But the carrier is more than a mere collector and 
distributer ; his wagon is a miniature post office 
on wheels, containing in its compartments stamps 
of the denominations in general use, stamped 
envelopes, and postal cards. He has authority 
to sell these, as well as to register letters de- 
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MR. H. CONQUEST CLARKE. 





(Superintendent of the National Rural Free Delivery 
Service.) 






livered to him which may contain money or 
other valuable matter. In some districts he is 
authorized to exchange’ currency for money 
orders sent to the people on his route. If the 
farmer wishes to mail a letter, and has no stamps, 
he can leave the amount necessary to prepay 
postage with the letter in the box and the post- 
man must stamp it. In fact, the letter box, 
whether fastened to the tree 
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ernment, however, are practically waterproof, 
and their contents are usually fully protected 
from the elements, while to tamper with them in 
any way constitutes a violation of the .statutes 
relating to the mail service, and is a criminal 
offence. No matter where the box is located,— 
in the desert plain of the Southwest, or on an 
uninhabited island of the Great Lakes, or a 
prairie trail miles away from the nearest human 
habitation,—if it is a part of the rural free 
delivery system, it comes within the provisions 
of the law just as much as if it were in the heart 
of the metropolis. 


THE 





MEN WHO DO THE WORK. 


The personnel of the service is one of its most 
interesting features. In the selection of men to 
cover the various routes a wise provision has 
been made, that only persons who have lived at 
least one year within the territory covered by a 
route are eligible for appointment as carriers on 
the route in question. This naturally limits the 
force to residents of the rural districts and the 
towns which form the terminals of each route. 
They are required to pass an examination which 
tests their ability to read and write, their knowl- 
edge of mathematics, indicates their familiarity 
with the neighborhood, and their physical con- 
dition. They must also be in a position to fur- 
nish a suitable vehicle, drawn by one or two 
horses as becomes necessary. <A salary of $600 
a year is paid to serve routes of 20 miles and 
over, $500 for 16 to 20 miles, varying from these 
sums to $150 for shorter distances, but the 
recompense was a sufficient inducement for about 








by the roadside a mile away 
from his home or to the fence 
or hitching post in sight of 
the door, is his private post 
office, where he leaves his let- 
ters and packages to be trans- 
mitted and secures those ad- 
dressed tohim. The principal 
advantage which the city resi- 
dent has over the one in the 
FE country is in the frequency of 
E the carrier's calls and in the 
ie delivery of mail at his door, 
for the situation of some of 

the farmhouses would require 

a detour of a mile or more 
: from the highway in order to 
reach them. Only matter re- 
quiring a receipt to be given 


























by the owner is thus deliv- 
ered. The various designs of 
boxes approved by the Gov- 











DELIVERY AND COLLECTION BOXES AT CROSSROADS, WASHINGTON STATE. 


(Some of these boxes are owned by farmers who reside two and three miles distant.) 
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CARRIER DELIVERING MAIL IN WINTER. 


60,000 applications to be made during 1902. 
The majority were farmers, many of them aged 
men, a small proportion being residents of towns, 
although the service is not only difficult, but in- 
cludes hardships, especially in the sparsely set- 
tled and mountainous districts. It is gratifying 
to note they take pride in the fact that they have 
an opportunity to serve the Government. They 
seem to regard the employment as more to their 
credit than the ordinary, vocations. The Post 
Office Department attributes the really high 
standard of the rural carrier service largely to 
this sentiment. The desire to excel in the ap- 
pearance of vehicles, and to make the best record 
in going over one’s route, prove that an esprit de 
corps exists, which has been a great factor in pro- 
ducing the present satisfactory results. The gen- 
erally high character of the force is emphasized 
by the fact that during the year ending June 
30, 1902, only 37 out of 8,466 were dismissed 
for cause, and of these but 6 were for criminal 
violations of the postal laws. 


VOLUME 





INCREASE OF 


BUSINESS. 


REMARKABLE IN 





The value of giving the population of the 
rural districts the service described is indicated 
by the increase in business which has been noted 
at offices connected with the several routes. <A 
considerable percentage of the gain shown by 
this class is attributed to it, and with good rea- 
son, as an analysis of some of the individual in- 
stances shows. Carroll County, Md., the first 
to be covered by the service, may be said to repre- 
sent a typical agricultural section of the coun- 
try, as 75 per cent. of its residents are of the 














was especially instituted. 
Of its 33,000 population, 
Westminster, the largest 
community, contains but 
3,200. The county is divided 
into farms ranging from 50 
to 500 acres. The other com- 
munities consist principally 
of hamlets and larger vil- 
lages. Routes covering the 
entire county extend from 
14 post offices. The total 
receipts from these for the 
last fiscal year were $32,- 
161.04, an increase of 10 per 
cent. over the preceding 
year. The principal sources 
of business of the com- 
bined offices tabulated for 
the year in question is as 

















follows : 
COLLECTIONS. 
Increase over 
No. preceding year. 

Registered mail..... Sorcha 4,248 18 per cent. 
MGROY OPEC. 6665 siciscceccces coos 2,904 70 se 
Letters...... aa piasa aie aicieiong sinainies nis 496,742 14 “* 
PPOBEBIB cca cieetacwisie's ela yselaipeh eves 98,586 15 wt 
PRGA O RS isdics. ccsnewsinoessaeedoss 14,515 23 RE 

DELIVERIES. 


Increase over 
No. preceding year. 


Rewistered Mail: «..ocsesiccicccces 3,117 24 per cent. 
PE TIOMIGB IS ios, /osicicwie Sacsssly oc 1,502,508 9 
MGGULONS oy. :c\cisiaarsivisiore oarectase arenes 806,567 16 ss 
AIR es corcnisisniocwleMineaincaesees 172,226 21 ve 
TPH RAGBS oo. 5c asi caeeeacisiinenee 70,836 35 * 


The increase in the total number of pieces of 
mail matter collected and delivered in the same 
period was 605,201, or 274 per cent. In the 
other sections of the United States affected by 
the service it has also resulted in a notable gain in 
the postal revenues, especially in the registered- 































A RURAL INSPECTOR AND CARRIER ON A NEW ENGLAND 
ROUTE, 
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letter and money-order departments, as examina- 
tion of the reports shows. In 1901, the average 
force of carriers employed throughout the year 
was 2,800, handling 175,744 money orders. In 
1902, the 8,466 carriers handled 625,946 orders, 
—an increase of 32.2 orders to each carrier, or 
nearly 50 per cent. The aggregate number of 
letters registered by rural collectors in 1901 was 
48,839, an average of 17 to each carrier ; while 
during the last year it had swelled to 114,595, 
—a gain of nearly 6 per cent., allowing for the 
addition to the force. 


SOCIAL BENEFITS. 


The invention of the harvester produced a 
revolution in American agriculture. The estab- 
lishment of the rural free delivery, however, 
inay cause a transformation of far more signifi- 
cance, for it means a social evolution which will 
enlighten and elevate the farm home, making its 
life something more than the isolated existence 
which thousands of families are compelled by 
necessity to endure. The daily trips of the car- 
rier keep them in touch with the world at large, 
from which the farmer is too often shut out 
save for the occasional visits to the neighboring 
village. The daily post offers him a medium 
for educating himself and his family in current 
history through the newspapers and periodicals 
furnished him almost as soon as they have 
reached the residents of the cities where they 
are published. The rest hours after dusk mean 
a period of both study and recreation, to be en- 
joyed by the household, instead of the monoto- 
nous idleness, for want of something to occupy 
the mind, which too frequently prevails, and 
arouses a desire to spend the evening elsewhere,— 
sometimes in the tavern or saloon. The farmer 
is more content to remain at his own fireside. 
With the variety of literature which the mail 
brings him his leisure time can be not only 
pleasantly but profitably occupied, while uncon- 





























ROUTE INSPECTOR GOING OVER -A SYSTEM. 





THE RURAL FREE DELIVERY SERVICE. 





























ROAD CUT THROUGH SNOW BANK—CARRIER EN ROUTE. 


sciously he is broadening himself mentally, stead- 
ily acquiring an education which benefits him 
not only in his daily toil, but in a variety of 
other ways. The postman is not only his mes- 
senger and his banker, but his buyer, for the 
letter dispatched on one day to the city mer- 
chant is answered perhaps on the next by the 
parcel of merchandise deposited in his box,—an 
advantage which the housewife especially real- 
izes. Even the weather forecast is furnished if 
desired, and in some parts of the country the 
flag flying from the mail wagon tells the man 
behind the plow or binding his grain in the field 
what he may expect from the elements in the 
next twenty-four hours. The carrier is also a 
road inspector. Highways in bad condition 
mean delay in service, perhaps render it impos- 
sible to carry the mail, and the necessity as well 
as the value of good roads is forcibly brought 
to the farmer’s attention. Realizing the impor- 
tance of such improvement, the postal officials 
reserve the right to discontinue the delivery on 
any route which requires more time than they 
believe should be allowed. This fact has already 
produced good results, but it is acknowledged 
that a much higher standard can be attained 
with progress in road building. The roads in 
the districts to be served are also surveyed, and 
with the extension of the delivery is being com- 
pleted a series of maps of township and country, 
indicating the length, direction, even character, 
of every highway. These are prepared for pub- 
lic distribution as well as the information of the 
Government. 


A CARRIER SERVICE FOR EVERY FARMER. 





Thus is the husbandman reminded that he is 
a member of society, a citizen whose welfare is 
considered by the Government to whom he pays 
allegiance. 


To say the least, the thought is up- 
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COLLECTING AND DELIVERING MAIL FROM A LAKE STEAMER ON THE DETROIT RIVER. 


hfting, encouraging. It tends to make one more 
satisfied with his lot, though it be cast far from 
the great centers of activity. The change which 
may be brought about in the rural home may 
overcome the prejudice to country life which 
already exists to an alarming degree among the 
younger generation, and has caused a movement 
to town and city which has assumed large pro- 
portions. Should it overcome this discontent 
and restlessness, the establishment of the rural 
free delivery will be well worth the expense re- 
quired to maintain it; but a study of what has 
thus far been accomplished leads the officials 
who have organized it to believe that it will 
eventually become self-supporting, judging by 
the ratio of increase in receipts already alluded 
to. More than this, they feel warranted in as- 
serting that it is not only possible, but practica- 
ble, to give every rural citizen of the United 
States the daily service of the carrier, except in 
a few localities where physical conditions render 
it impossible. Already investigations have been 
made which lead to the conclusion that the 
1,000,000 miles requiring service can be covered 
by 40,000 postmen, at a total expense of $24,- 
000,000,—truly a small sum when contrasted 
with the benefits it may confer on a population 
that constitutes such a vital part of the nation, 
for it must be remembered that the farm fami- 
hes in the United States to-day represent no less 


than 40,000,000 people, occupying over 5,000,000 
farms. This division of the nation has an in- 
vestment which combined is four times the ag- 
gregate value of industries in the United States 
—a fact of deep significance. 


THE MARINE SERVICE. 


The marine free delivery, while not a part of 
the rural organization, is so nearly allied to it 
that it may be referred to. As yet it is confined 
to. serving vessels passing the city of Detroit. 
and has reached such proportions that in one 
year 343,213 pieces of mail have been delivered 
and 100,730 collected. The method employed 
is as follows: When a vessel to which mail is 
directed “véa Detroit” approaches the city, the 
postal authorities are apprised by the telegraph 
or telephone message from the observation sta- 
tion, and the rowboat containing the marine 
carrier is towed into the channel by a small 
steamer. The carrier rows to the vessel’s side 
and “makes fast” by a line thrown from it, 
while the mail is delivered by hoisting it aboard 
in a pail or other receptacle. Any to be posted is 
delivered to the carrier in the same manner, when 
the boat is “ cast off” and towed back to the city. 
The marine carriers have become so expert in 
the service that the transfers are made without 
stopping vessels, and at times when they are 
moving as rapidly as 10 and 12 miles an hour. 
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action upon it is imperative. 
one, having to do with the price of meat in 
every American home. 


THE AMERICAN OX 





AND HIS PASTURE. 


BY E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. ‘ 


(Chancellor of the University of Nebraska.) 


N°? group of men in the Fifty-seventh Con- 

gress is dealing with more vital matters 
than the House Committee on Public Lands. 
These gentlemen are making an effort to solve 
the question of protecting and improving the 
great government pastures, that these may grow 
more beef and mutton, and that suitable parts 
may in time be put to agricultural use. The 
problem involves conflicting interests, yet some 
It is a national 


The following data from the Twelfth Census 


show the immensity and the distribution of the 


cattle industry. (See accompanying cattle map.) 
No effort is made to exhibit distribution by 
counties or numbers per square mile. The 
statistics embrace all cattle fed for beef pur- 
poses, therefore some which are not exactly 
“range” cattle. The overwhelming majority, 
however, are range cattle ; so that these figures 
and the accompanying map suffice for compara- 
tive purposes, placing before the reader with 
considerable exactness the situation and divisions 
of the great United States ox pasture. It will 


be seen that the richest part of this is the strip 
of high land lying just ‘east of the Rocky 
Mountains : 
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(This map is based on the Twelfth Census. 


CATTLE MAP OF THE RANGE STATES. 





There is one dot for every 10,000 cattle.) 
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Photographed for the Breeder's Gazette. 




















CHAMPION AND SWEEPSTAKE HERD, ST. LOUIS FAIR.—BEEF BREEDS. 


States and Number States'and Number 

Territories. of cattle. Territories. of cattle. 
CO EC 744,873 ORIANOMA « 5:5:5.6.0'0505650:0< 1,716,749 
Oelifornia. .......66055 1,479,218 SONI oot xe carson 715,599 
DDIOPAGD 6 6006sscceees 1,453,971 South Dakota........ 1,562,175 
SED ii vnoteduesweeaceee 369,217 ROG co sic acds en ceee 9,595,611 
SIOBS sos ss see aaeee 4,552,642 WUMOM ee cusses ag se nanee 356,621 
Montane... ...0660600. 974,845 Washington .......... 414,044 
Nebraska ...... ..... 3,220,242 | Wyoming.............. 689,970 
Ear 386,249 | New Mexico........... 996,790 
North Dakota......... 667,087 





Probably four hundred million acres of the 
public domain are at present fit only for pastur 
age. This does not mean that the soil lacks 
fertility, which most of it does not, but that the 
region is partially arid, the average rainfall 
being so distributed through the year that while 
it suffices for range purposes, it is some seasons 
not quite sufficient for farming. Much of this 
territory can be made fit for farms and homes, 
but there are in the United States many hundred 
thousand acres which will always be better 
adapted to grazing than to farming. 

That the life-supporting power of the Govern- 
ment pastures is rapidly declining there can be 
no doubt. The high price of beef is not due 
entirely to the rapacity of packers. Public pas- 
ture is dying out. Areas which half a century 
ago grew vast herds of buffalo, antelope, and 
deer, and subsequently even more immense 
troops of cattle, are now almost a waste. Still 
ampler domains are approaching the same fate. 

The range has been abused. Too many cat- 


tle and sheep have been kept upon it. For 
years “free grass’? was to be had everywhere. 
Old settlers declare that when they first saw 
prairies which now appear barren as Sahara, 
grass there was from one to three feet high— 
this not only near water, but on the sides and 
tops of hills, and not alone in favored seasons. 
but usually. 

Such luxuriance was not aboriginal. It de- 
veloped with and after the extinction of the wild 
herbivora. But these, when most numerous, never 
cropped the prairie as is now done. Indians 
and the great carnivors seem to have nicely 
dressed the balance between herbage and herbi- 
vor so as to keep the prairie perpetually clad and 
whole. The “tragedy of the range” opened 
only with civilization. 

A cowman, locating anywhere, assumed “range 
rights” to all he could see. When a second 
came there was, as a rule, a peaceful division, 
reminding of Abraham and Lot, water and grass 
being abundant for both. In like manner the 
two shared with number three, the three with 
four, and soon. The sheepman and the “nest- 
er, —the man with a hoe,—had not yet appeared. 
Occupants were hardly ever owners. The fees 
of the ranges belonged to the Government, or to 
railways, counties, schools, or private individu- 
als, but neither the owners nor their agents ever 
came on the ground. It was the vaquero’s inn- 
ing, and he scored very successfully till he was 
“ out.” 
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He was “out,” in effect, when railroads were 
built, when homesteaders and other settlers 
made their advent. It presently began to be 
clear that what had seemed a perpetual surfeit 
of cattle food could not last. Hence competition, 
fiercer yearly and monthly, each ranchman being 
determined to make the utmost of his chance 
before it vanished. Every man on the ground 
bought all the cows he could, using his cash and 
his utmost credit, heedless of rates per cent. 
Outsiders crowded in and did the same. The 
danger of overstocking the range occurred to no 
one. Most localities soon had twice or thrice as 
many creatures as they could feed. An un- 
usually dry summer or cold winter killed cattle 
as frost kills flies. 

Inhumanity to brutes was not the sole or the 
worst barbarism attending this régime. The 
struggle for pasture led to range disputes and 
wars. One twelvemonth five hundred men lost 
their lives in range feuds. In places every bite 
of grass that cows got had to be saved for them 
by Winchester rifles. One old ranger recently 
said he was ‘tired of sleeping with a Winchester 
for a pillow.” 

The cattlemen of a county, a valley, or any 
neighborhood forming a natural unity, make 
common cause against outsiders. The Brown’s 
Park Ranchmen’s Association of Colorado, in a 
published resolution, claims that “the pasturage 
by rights belongs to the people residing in the 
community, and that they, and they alone, are 
entitled to the use of it.” The resolution adds : 
“To deprive us of or abridge our existing priv- 
ileges is to take away from us our inalienable 
rights of the pursuit of health and happiness 
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guaranteed us in the Great Declaration of Prin. 
ciples and Constitution of the United States, 
and we will hold as public and private enemies 
any man or set of men in Congress or out who 
will in any way change or alter existing range 
conditions or abridge our range rights in any 
way whatsoever to the use of the public domain.” 

There are always plenty of nomad herders 
confining their stock to no locality, and not 
scrupling to ignore “range rights” wherever 
feed can be found. Sheep feeders are more 
commonly. in this class. Last year a county 
in Oregon was invaded by 250,000 migratory 
sheep. Sheep men attempting such a raid from 
Utah into Colorado in March, 1900, found the 
way barred. Fifty miles of the State line was 
patrolled by mounted stockmen, armed with 
Winchesters and ready to kill. According to 
press statements, the authors of the resolution 
just quoted enforced their bill of rights by the 
death of two sheep herders, with their flocks, 
numbering, perhaps, 2,000 head. In another 
unpleasantness of the kind 5,000 or 6,000 sheep 
were driven over a precipice and piled up at the 
bottom, and three of their attendants placed on 
the mortuary list. In Wyoming, early in 1902, 
four men and some 2,000 sheep were killed. 

Many of the most valuable grasses are an- 
nuals. Drastic feeding on them year after year 
leaves too little seed for renewal ; finally, in 
places, none at all. Some of the best grasses 
have thus ceased to exist in localities where they 
once abounded,—as if a farmer had used up all 
his seed corn or wheat, leaving none to start a 
new crop. Too close grazing in time destroys 
any grass. During long droughts cattle pull up 
grass by the roots. Grass is killed by tram- 
pling. Areas far from streams and springs have 
to be pastured. Herds are sometimes driven to 
water fifteen or twenty miles daily or every other 
day, forming trails, each an eighth of a mile wide, 
where no forage can grow. Just so, a hundred 
years ago, buffaloes created highways which 
stagecoaches afterward utilized. Water being 
scarce, cattle become weak, and though there 
may be plenty of grass,—and that always the 
sweetest and most nutritious,—some way from 
the watering places, the stock, preferring starva- 
tion to death from thirst, crowd near the water, 
consuming every sprig of vegetation there, and 
trampling the ground bare for miles in all di- 
rections. This effect is the worst in drought 
years. Grass and water being then hardest to 
get, stock must travel greater distances between 
food and drink, treading to death miles of pre- 
cious forage. 

When pasture becomes too poor for cattle, 
sheep are brought in, being able to live where 
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cattle would die. Sheep easily eat herbage out 


by the roots, killing even perennial grasses. 
Goats, too, have been introduced, which destroy 
shrubs by nipping their foliage ; and hogs, which 


dig up and devour the roots. 

As the larger carnivora were exterminated 
rabbits, prairie dogs, and gophers multiplied 
into serious plagues. Five jack rabbits or 
twenty prairie dogs consume as much grass as 
a sheep. Prairie dogs not only eat what grows, 
but spoil the land itself. There are prairie-dog 
settlements having 2,000 to 5,000 of the 
nuisances per square mile, where sand, clay, and 


THE WALKER BARTON CATTLE 


(These cattle were raised entirely on the range, without 


‘“oumbo” overspread and render useless all the 
good soil. Vegetable as well as animal scourges 
come in. While grass which cattle love is kept 
from seeding, the prickly-pear cactus, thorn 
bushes. shrubs, and weeds which they avoid 
have the right of way and multiply. , Looking 
over a field thus cursed, your “tenderfoot” 
thinks the soil must be worthless, whereas it 
may be of the richest, having merely been forced 
by misuse to grow noxious instead of useful 
plants. Hundreds of square miles of invaluable 
soil have been overrun with the prickly pear, 
and the stand becomes more formidable yearly. 

Many counties estimate that 





the cactus plague has di- 











THE WALKER BARTON RANCH IN 1898. 


minished their cattle-carry- 
ing capacity a fourth or a 
third. 

Homesteaders taking up 
lands too dry for agricul- 
ture have added to the mis- 
chief by turning over and 
killing grass-clad sod, ruin- 
ing good pasturage, and 
weaving no garment in its 
stead. Not seldom the dry 
soil thus denuded blows 
away, leaving gravel banks 
where earlier there was a 
noble covering of succulent 
herbage. 

In many other places the 
best soil, bare, destitute of 
protection, and swept by the 
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RANCH, NEAR MITCHELL, NEB. 


winter feed; the four-year-olds sold for $100 each.) 
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wind, has been scattered. At the same time, Government pastures still bore as rich grass as 

‘ when no matting of vegetation overspreads a covered them in 1880 or 1885, they would be 

1 tract, its water-storing capacity is decreased or feeding stock worth $100,000,000 more than that 

: destroyed. The rains which fall upon it, instead at present on them. 

7 of being, as formerly, retained in great part The number of cattle in the United States is 

t upon or beneath the surface, roll off forthwith. increasing, though it does not keep pace with 

1 Commonly they produce torrents, plowing great the population. But the business is more and 

1 furrows or gullies, which deepen each year, and more forced on to high-priced land, rendering 

by and by are yawning gulches or caions. beef-production costlier than it need be. <Ac- 

; In these various ways it has come to pass that cording to figures laid before the House Com- % 

: extensive plateaus, once rich as gardens of the mittee on Public Lands, April 16, 1902, the . 

t gods, are now in effect deserts. As the vege- number of range cattle sent to market dimin- 

’ table cover is destroyed the wilderness advances, ished 81 per cent. between 1895 and 1901. 

vi the pasture retreats, the vicinity becomes more With due care the range can be made to re- 

A arid, springs dry up, and streams remit their cover its old fertility. It might easily be put ‘ 
flow. President Roosevelt's first message well in condition to fatten four head of stock to each 
describes the deadly effect of overgrazing in the head now grazing upon it. To effect this, regu- 

forests, and the process is still more rapid and lation is needed. Some authority must be as- 

“4 fatal on the shadeless plains. Some think that —serted over the pastures to prevent their abuse, 

d not less than 5,000,000 acres will thus be lost to make it for the interest of occupants not to 

a from the nation’s ranges this year. kill the goose which lays the golden egg. An 

d Where desolation is not so complete you may ‘end must be put to the blighting competition 

Lg yet be able to graze but ten cattle to a square now kept up. 

ve mile. . A range of which twenty acres will feed Regulation being established, pastures can 

oe an ox, is now considered rather fine pasture. be used in rotation, a period of rest being given 

is Once five hundred steers not seldom pastured each, during which the grazing and trampling 

On a section,—about an acre and a quarter per of herds may cease, and grasses have oppor- 

a head ; in most such localities ten or twelve acres tunity to scatter and fructify their seeds. Barren 





per head are now required. The beginning of 
1897 found the carrying capacity of the South- 
western ranges, on the average, probably, 40 
per cent. less than in 1880. Texas alone may 
have lost $40,000,000 in this way ; other States 
and Territories, together, 100,000,000. If the 


places can be artificially reseeded and induced 
to yield herbage as of old. In localities better 
grasses than ever grew there can be sown and 
grown. 

Such a recuperative process has been set going 
in other countries and in parts of our own. 






































A TYPICAL COWBOY OF TO-DAY. 


Australia has suffered the pinch through which we 
are now passing. Her great live-stock industry 
was dying out ; her exports of wool and of frozen 
and preserved meats dwindling. Ranges were 
depleted or destroyed, as now with us. Cattle 
‘“ duffing,” outlawry, range jumping, and quarrels 
were general. The men of that country faced 
the problem and solved it. A system of leases 
was devised, giving each grazier, for a term of 
twenty-eight years, exclusive range rights upon 
his land. 
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It became profitable for him to im- . 


prove his holding instead of promoting its de- 
terioration. The lessee cuts his domain in two, 
pasturing each part one year and resting it thie 
next. In this way the whole pasture gradually 
improves in quality. Cattle multiply and thrive 
as additional grass grows to feed them. 

Mexico and Canada have had a similar ex- 
perience, and so, in our own country, have Texas, 
and other States. The excellent control of cat- 
tle afforded by the Canadian system accounts for 
the present hegira of American cattle people 
across our northern border. 

When all Texas ranges were open the same ills 
afflicted that State which now prevail on free 
ranges elsewhere. In 1895, Texas passed a 
leasing law, since which time the improvement 
has been extraordinary. That State now pro- 
duces fine range stock. The longhorn Texan has 
disappeared, being supplanted by the shorthorn, 
the Hereford, and the Aberdeen-Angus. De- 
struction of the range has ended, and rehabilita- 
tion is slowly but surely setting in. The average 
size of herds is less than under promiscuity, the 
number of cattle greatly increases, as also the 
number of individuals who profit by the cattle 
business. 

The ruin of grass and soil is not the sole 
source of loss occurring through the drift system. 
One hardly less important relates to the quality 
of cattle. The drift system offers no motive for 
the improvement of breeds. When different 
men’s herds continually intermix, no one owner 
will go to the expense of purchasing blooded 
stock. The tendency upon the free range in 
Texas and elsewhere has always been to produce 


-the sorriest specimens of cattle which could live 


—long horns, large bones, the maximum of 























WINTER FEEDING AND BRANDING. 
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waste in each carcass and the minimum of valu- 
able cuts. 

On the other hand, where segregration has 
been established, and each several proprietor 
can govern his own stock, excluding other peo- 
ple’s, extraordinary improvement in cattle types 
uniformly occurs. Thoroughbred Hereford, short- 
horn, Aberdeen-Angus, and Galloway males are 
at great expense purchased for range use. Col- 
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months. Indeed, he cannot afford to do 
otherwise. If springs are fickle, wells are 
bored. Cattle need never travel more than five 
or six miles to water. This saves the trampling 
of forage. Weak and sickly creatures and calves 
receive attention. 

A good range of this order is supplied with a 
barometer, which the foreman studies as assidu- 
ously as a captain at sea. At the first sign of a 
blizzard the cattle are round- 
ed up in the vicinity of the 














stacked fodder, so that when 
the storm breaks, no matter 
how severe, not a calf need 
perish. Overstocking is pre- 
vented and some measure of 
rest secured every few years 
for each parcel of the range. 

It is sometimes excellent 
policy for a cattle man to 
borrow money upon his 
stock. If the herd is under 
surveillance, bankers are 
quite willing enough to dis- 
count notes on such security. 
They, however, naturally re- 
fuse to loan upon a mixed 
and drifting herd, elusive as 
so many fish in the sea, 

















THE HOPE DALE RANCH IN NEBRASKA—A TYPICAL HILLS RANCH. 


onel Slaughter, of Texas, is understood to have 
paid $5,000 for Ancient Briton, the Hereford 
winner at the Chicago World’s Fair. This valu- 
able bull he placed on a Texas ranch with high- 
grade or pure-bred cows, to produce brood ani- 
mals for the ranges. He is said to have paid 
the same sum for a similar purpose for another 
Hereford bull, Sir Bredwell. A thousand dollars 
is not infrequently given for a range bull, though 
$500, $300, and $200 are more usual prices. 
The close-pasture system not only enables pro- 
prietors to afford such creatures ; it makes pos- 
sible some approach to “breeding by hand,”— 
ie, using each male each time under a herds- 
man’s control, thereby, every pairing season, 
saving innumerable bullfights, and also other- 
wise, in both sexes of the cattle, an immense 
sum of valuable vitality now lost. 

Better care in every respect can be bestowed 
upon a segregated herd. Mange and other dis- 
eases can be stamped out or kept from spread- 
ing, which, if all cattle run together, cannot 
possibly be arrested. A grazier controlling a 
first-class range can afford to make ample water 
provision for the whole year, as well as lay up 
hay and other stover for use during the severe 


containing “mavericks ” and 
cattle of various brands, the 
number bearing any given 
brand being ascertainable only with difficulty, 
if at all. 

Studies made the last few vears by experts in 
the Department of Agriculture show beyond a 
peradventure the possibility of regrassing any 
range so soon as stable and authoritative control 
can be established over it. Under stability the 
old days of rank vegetation will return. The 
wilderness will blossom as the rose, better water 
facilities will be possible, weeds and animal pests 
will be kept in check, the best native grasses 
and forage plants be cultivated, and new and 
improved sorts be introduced. Thus renovated, 
the ranges may indefinitely continue to be as 
fine grazing land as there is in the world. Gov- 
ernor Richards, of Wyoming, estimates that 
pasture lands, which he has leased and fenced, 
produce to-day 100 per cent. more grass than 
when no one had any interest in cherishing 
them. There is voluminous testimony to the 
same effect. 

A. few years since, after a severe drought, one 
rancher plowed fire-guard strips, each four or five 
feet wide, across his land every forty or fifty 
yards. Fortunately, the range was not burned. 
Early in the fall millions of needles from the 
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needle grass had blown over the pasture and 
planted themselves in the broken ground. Other 
grass seeds had also caught there. Next summer 
those fire- guard ribbons were thickly seeded 
with fine grasses. From these beds the spaces 
between the ribbons were reseeded, so that the 
second summer the entire range had markedly 
improved. 

Plowing in the way described is not neces- 
sary. Bare spots may be simply harrowed, and 
seed from valuable grasses sown on them when 
wet. Spots can thus in a short time be covered 
with the best grasses, and these will, a little 
later, overspread and reseed the whole. Even 
harrowing may be dispensed with if sowing oc- 
curs just before or after a rain, or when a thin 
snow covers the ground. 

The advantages of herding under control are 
so decisive that control has for a number of 
years been in actual exercise on public ranges. 
To secure or facilitate this millions of acres of 
government land have been fenced,—contrary 
to law, but to the immense advancement of the 
cattle industry. 

All meadows, all patches clearly suited to cul- 
tivation, all springs or other natural water privi- 
leges, indeed, all the best grazing lands, had 
been taken up and were owned by settlers. <A 
settler might own a quarter section producing 
hay, and two miles away another section equally 
good, the two, however, separated by sand _ hills 
with “ blow-outs,” where the wind had whipped 
loose sand from certain spots, leaving great cavi- 
ties, and piled it up elsewhere. Such interven- 
ing land being absolutely useless save for the 
sparse feed upon it, and unavailable to an out- 
sider for lack of water, what more natural than 
that the man should fence across from one free- 
hold to the other? He would then sell four- 
fifths of his saddle horses and buy registered 
bulls with the money, and have his cowboys 
raising hay in place of raising “hell.” Such 
obvious gains soon made fencing more or less 
general. 

Thousands of miles of fences had been built 
prior to the «‘no.fence” law of 1885. By suffer- 
ance a large part of these remained till 1891, 
since which time the Interior Department has 
been insisting on their removal. In response to 
innumerable entreaties a reprieve was granted, 
—first till April 1, 1892, and then till July 1. 
The department has since been making every 
effort to execute the law. 

It being evident that the Government was 
resolute, influential cattlemen began planning 
for a federal leasing law like that of Australia 
or of Texas. Several drafts of lease laws are 
now before the House Committee on Public 





Lands. Typical among these are H. R. 7212, 
introduced by Hon. J. D. Bowersock, of Kansas, 
and the nearly equivalent Senate bill 3311. 

The “cattle barons” and great cattle com- 
panies are not suppliants for leases. Such are 
sufficient unto themselves. They can isolate 
their herds, thus securing the advantages we 
have described above without the expense of 
fencing. A stockman rich enough can hire his 
little army of cowboys with their necessary out- 
fit—round-up wagon, and so on,—for his herd, 
asking no aid from any outside source. He can 
ward off nomads and, if so disposed, plague 
settlers. It is the herdsman of ordinary means 
who would be glad to lease. 

The purpose of the various bills is to hold 
United States grazing lands for homesteads so 
far as they are or can by irrigation be made 
suitable, meantime renting these lands at an 
equitable rate for grazing purposes,—any part of 
a leased tract to be at once cut out of the lease 
whenever entered upon for homestead purposes. 

Numerous and earnest objections are made to 
the leasing scheme, whatever its form. The 
nomad herdsmen, of course, object. They enjoy 
government pasturage free, and do not wish tu 
pay. Opposition is offered by some cattlemen 
who have, contrary to law, fenced government 
land, are utilizing it free, to the exclusion of 
their neighbors’ herds, and desire to continue 
this monopoly. Most cattle owners who have 
fences, however, favor a lease system. 

A small class of opponents are settlers who do 
not make a business of cattle feeding, but simply 
own a few head, which they brand and turn out 
upon the prairie practically without care. In 
good seasons their cattle are a source of profit ; 
in bad seasons droves of them die. 

Most sheep feeders oppose leases, their princi- 
pal reason being that sheep like to expatiate 
over a greater range and variety of territory 
than cattle, and cannot, year in and year out, be 
profitably fed on a restricted area. 

The above grounds for protest would probably 
give Congress little pause, but there is one ol- 
jection which must be admitted to be serious in 
the extreme,—the fear that leasing would in- 
terfere with the taking up of homesteads. Mr. 
Binger Hermann, Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, urges this consideration with great 
force. Even if allowed by law to enter upon 
leased land at option, and have it immediately 
left out of leases, homesteaders might not care 
to encounter the opposition of powerful lease- 
holders by trenching on their preserves, so that 
the homestead right might, spite of the law, be 
in effect a dead letter. 

This, all admit, would be a lamentable result. 
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In his proclamation of August 7, 1885, following 
up the “no-fence” Act of Congress approved 
the preceding February 25th, President Cleve- 
land declared: “The public policy demands 
that the public domain shall be reserved for the 
occupancy of actual settlers in good faith, and 
that our people who seek: homes upon such 
domain shall in no wise be prevented by 
any wrongful interference with the safe and 
free entry thereof to which they may be 
entitled.” 

Few, probably, are aware of the rapidity with 
which homesteading is now going on, of the 
avidity with which somewhat arid and forbid- 
ding tracts are seized upon and settled. In the 
domain covered by the lease-bill drafts no preced- 
ing year witnessed so many agricultural settler 
entries as the fiscal year 1900-01. That year, * 
on the territory referred to, 53,654 original 
homesteads were taken, covering 7,874 acres, 
and 27,904 final homestead entries were made, 
embracing 4,135,819 acres. Here were 81,558 
persons, most of them heads of families, making 
homes. 

Vast portions of the public domain long 
thought unfit for cultivation are now profitably 


THE ADVANCE IN BEEF PRICES. 
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tilled even without irrigation. Other consider- 
able sections are irrigated into fertility by pri- 
vate effort from streams or by artesian wells. 
Intensive culture, now coming to be understood, 
turns other semi-arid regions into blooming 
farms almost irrespective of rainfall. Every 
patriot wishes these processes continued. 
However difficult to frame a leasing law which 
would not hinder homesteading, such a feat 
seems not beyond human skill. It were a mis- 
take to suppose that, generally, the interests of 
cattlemen conflict with those of agricultural 
settlers. In the main the reverse is the case. 
The ranch business affords the neighboring 
farmer his best if not his only market for hay, 
grain, butter, milk, chickens, eggs, and vegetables, 
all of which most ranchers prefer to buy rather 
than produce for themselves. Commissioner 
Hermann has given us points for the construc- 
tion of a lease-measure in harmony with settlers’ 
interests, and Representative Lacey, of lowa, has 
in part wrought these into a bill. If a draft for 
all the range States cannot be agreed upon, the 
committee may perhaps prepare one for Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and eastern Colorado, where 
conditions are similar and the need pressing. 





THE ADVANCE IN BEEF PRICES. 


BY FRED C. 


N advance in the price of few articles could 
cause the same discussion and be as gen- 
erally felt by the public as the advance in 
meat, and more especially fresh beef, during the 
year 1902. The majority of those who pur- 
chase dressed meat live in the cities and towns, 
and being convenient to stores or markets, buy 
their supplies of meat in small quantities, two 
or three times a week, or perhaps every day, and 
the frequency of purchase tends to emphasize 
any increase in price. 
This advance affected not only meat, but, to 
a greater or less extent, all kinds of substi- 
tutes for meat as well, the increased demand 
necessarily influencing the prices of such arti- 
cles, The present inquiry is restricted, how- 
ever, to the subject of the advance in beef prices. 
The advance, while affecting consumers in all 
conditions of life, was most keenly felt by the 
Workingman. The average family consists of 
live persons, and a workingman’s family of that 
size (taking average conditions in various States) 
consumes about seven and one-half pounds of 


CROXTON. 


beef per week, the cost at normal prices being 
about ninety cents. The grades and kinds of 
beef consumed by the wage-earner vary materi- 
ally in different localities, but a reasonable choice 
of beef for a week’s supply for the family may 
be said to be 2 pounds roasting beef, 2 pounds 
soup beef, 1 pound steak, and 24 pounds corned 
beef. 

Using the retail prices collected by the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics “in the 
different towns and cities in the commonwealth 
in which considerable numbers of persons are 
employed in manufacturing industries, and from 
establishments largely patronized by working 
people,” the cost of this selection of beef in April, 
1902, was 13.3 per cent. above the cost in 1897 ; 
12.1 per cent. above the cost in 1881 ; 27.5 per 
cent. above the cost in 1878; 6.4 per cent. less 
than the cost in 1872; and 61.9 per cent. above 
the cost in 1860. During a period of high - 
prices many wage earners are unable to purchase 
the usual quantity of beef, but must confine 
themselves to their usual expenditure for beef 
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of, say, 90 cents per week. If they buy the same 
quality and the various cuts in the same propor- 
tion enumerated above, instead of being able to 
buy the normal amount of 74 pounds per week, 
they could have bought in April, 1902, but 6.6 


in 1897, 7.5 pounds; in 1881, 7.4 


pounds ; 
) 


pounds; in 1878, 8.4 pounds; in 1872, 6.2 
pounds ; in 1860, 10.7 pounds. 

The highest-priced hotels and restaurants, as a 
rule, made no advance in rates during the year 
owing to the change in beef prices. The medium- 
priced establishments, in some cases, advanced 
rates under the American plan 50 cents per day, 
and in other cases omitted a meat course oc- 
casionally ; the lower-priced hotels amd restau- 
rants, in some cases, made no change, while in 
others prices were advanced or meat of slightly 
inferior quality was served. 

The effect on the profits was not, in some 
cases, so great in the larger and better class of 
hotels as in the smaller ones, as the dealers 
supplying large quantities of high-grade meat 
often sold at a loss in order to hold their 
trade. In a typical instance a large buyer of 
the best grades of beef bought until the lat- 
ter part of August from his regular dealer at 
prices which prevailed in previous years. The 
latter part of August the price was advanced 
about 15 per cent., and since that time there has 
been practically no decline. His purchases for 
several months meant a loss to the meat dealer, 
which loss was made up in part, at least, by 
selling to other customers the lower grades of 
beef at prices above what the market really justi- 
fied, as the shortage was a shortage of prime corn- 
fed beef rather than of beef of lower grades. 

The causes of the advance in prices of beef, 
so far as natural conditions are concerned, were 
the increased demand, the short supply of cat- 
tle, and the small corn crop of 1901. The first 
and third of these were the more apparent, the 
shortage in supply being in quality more than 
in quantity. A systematic study of present 
conditions can only be made by a comparison 
with conditions during previous years. 


THE DEMAND. 


For every one hundred persons in this coun- 
try in 1890 there were in 1900 one hundred and 
twenty-one. The principal beef-consuming popu- 
lation is urban and semi-urban. In 1890, forty- 
three out of every hundred persons were in 
these classes, while in 1900 forty-eight out of 
every hundred, or almost one-half of the total 
- population, were classed as urban or semi-urban. 

The wages paid the working people were 
never better than during the last three years, 
and employment in most indastries has been 
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regular. With steady employment and good 
wages the workingman is using not only more 
meat, but is able, with meat at normal prices, to 
buy better grades than heretofore. 


Our domestic exports of beef are making in- 


creased demands. The total quantity of beef 
(fresh, canned, salted, pickled, and other cured) 
exported during the five years ending June 30, 
1902, was 16.6 per cent. greater than the quan- 
tity exported during the five years ending June 
30, 1897, and 31.2 per cent. greater than the 
quantity exported during the five years ending 
June 30, 1892. 

The domestic exports of fresh beef alone 
show a much greater increase: the quantity ex- 
ported during the five years ending June 30, 
1902, was 39.1 per cent. greater than was ex- 
ported during the preceding five years, and 87.9 
per cent. greater than was exported during the 
five years ending June 30, 1892. 

The exports of fresh, canned, salted, and 
cured beef for the year ending June 30, 1900, 
were equal to 13.7 per cent. of all beef sold by 
the wholesale slaughtering and meat - packing 
establishments, while in 1890 they equaled 10.5 
per cent. of all beef sold by this class of estab- 
lishments. 

Of fresh beef alone the exports in 1900 
equaled 11.3 per cent. of. all fresh beef sold by 
the wholesale slaughtering and packing estab- 
lishments, while in 1890 they equaled but 6.4 
per cent. In 1900, the wholesale slaughtering 
and meat-packing establishments sold but 7.8 
per cent. more fresh beef than in 1890, yet the 
amount exported was 90 per cent. greater. 


THE SUPPLY. 


During the seven years, 1892 to 1898, the 
low prices discouraged the raising of cattle, the 
general depression affecting in a greater or less 
degree the demand; but in the fall of 1899, 
following the return of prosperous conditions, 
the price of cattle advanced decidedly. This 
increase brought into the market all available 
cattle. A slight decline in price followed in the 
spring of 1900, but from that time there was a 
gradual advance in price until the last of Au- 
gust, 1902, when the highest price of the year 
was reached. Since that time there has been a 
slight decline. With the high prices there has. 
been, of course, a heavy marketing. 

Owing to a lack of uniformity in the sched- 
ules used by the Eleventh and Twelfth censuses. 
it is impossible to determine exactly the increase 
or decrease in the total number of cattle on 
farms and ranges in the United States during 
the decade. If calves of five months and less 
were included in the returns for 1890, the total 
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number of cattle increased 17.6 per cent. ; if no 
calves under one year were included in the re- 
turns for 1890, the total number decreased 8.9 
per cent. It is probable, however, that a greater 
or less number of the spring calves were included 
in the 1890 returns, and that there was some 
increase. 

Assuming that the increase was 17.6 per cent., 
it was still less than the increase in population. 
Qn the other hand, if there was an actual de- 
crease in the number of cattle, the increase of 
20.7 per cent. in population, the increase in in- 
dividual demand due to steady employment, and 
the decided increase in exports would have so 
much the greater tendency to advance prices of 
beef. 

Other sources of information also show that 
the supply of cattle has not kept pace with the 
increased demands. The four Western slaugh- 
tering centers,—Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
and St. Louis,—dress about 65 per cent. of all 
cattle slaughtered by wholesale establishments. 

During the five years 1897 to 1901 the total 
number of cattle slaughtered in those four cities 
was but 2.1 per cent. greater than the number 
in the same cities during the preceding five 
years. The figures showing the average weight 
of cattle at these four cities are not available, 
but Chicago weights may be considered repre- 
sentative. The average weight of all cattle re- 
ceived at Chicago during the five years 1897 to 
1901 was 1,070 pounds, as against 1,080 pounds 
during the five years 1892 to 1896. Assuming 
that there was the same reduction in average 
weight of cattle slaughtered, the gross weight of 
cattle slaughtered at the four cities above named, 
during the period 1897 to 1901 was but 1.2 per 
cent. greater than during the five-year period 
preceding. 

In a report on wholesale slaughtering and 
meat packing, the Twelfth Census shows that 
for the year ending May 31, 1890, the wholesale 
establishments slaughtered 5,422,044 cattle, while 
for the year ending May 31, 1900, the number 
was 5,530,911,—an increase of but 2.0 per cent. 
In the disposal of their products in 1900, 7.8 
per cent. more fresh beef was sold than in 1890 ; 
but the total quantity of fresh, canned, salted, 
and other cured beef sold was 7.2 per cent. less 
than ten years before. 

In connection with these figures it should be 
borne in mind that during the ten years there 
was a gradual development of the wholesale 
slaughtering and packing industry, so that the 
large establishments now handle a greater per 
cent. of all cattle slaughtered than heretofore. 

The receipts of cattle during 1902 at the four 
Western centers were small during some of the 
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months, notably May, but during the months of 
September, October, and November they were 
unusually large. The receipts at these markets 
during the first eleven months of 1902 were 
more than 800,000 above the average receipts 
for the same months during the preceding ten 
years. ‘The low average weight, however, seri- 
ously affected the supply. The average weight 
of cattle received at Chicago during the eleven 
months, January to November, 1902, was but 
976 pounds. In the same months of 1901 the 
average weight was 1,034; in 1900, 1,076; and 
during the first eleven months of 1896, when 
cattle were very cheap, 1,120 pounds. 

The difficulty, it will be seen, was not in secur- 
ing a sufficient number of cattle for slaughtering, 
but in securing cattle of the best grades. Dur- 
ing the early months of the year comparatively 
little feeding was done, owing to the scarcity of 
corn, and its consequent extremely high price, 
while during August and September the high 
price of cattle caused many to be marketed from 
the grass, and a little later great numbers went 
to the slaughterers when only partly corn fed. 

It is interesting to note the effect of this 
marked reduction in the average weight of the 
cattle marketed in 1902. Grass-fed or partly 
corn-fed cattle will of course furnish a much 
less proportion of dressed beef than will cattle 
fully corn-fed, but assuming that cattle dressed 
the same percentage of their gross weight in 1962. 
when the average weight was low, as in 1896, 
when the average weight was high, and also as- 
suming that all the cattle marketed in Chicago 
were slaughtered, the comparison between 1902 
and 1896 is as follows: The receipts of cattle at 
Chicago in the eleven months, January to No- 
vember, 1902, were more than a quarter million 
greater than during the same months in 1896, but 
the gross weight received was over 95,000,000 
pounds /ess than in 1896, which equals a reduc- 
tion in dressed weight of almost 52,000,000 
pounds of beef. 

The average beef supply of a workingman’s 
family, as before suggested, is about seven and 
one-half pounds per week. The effect of the 
reduced average weight can perhaps be realized 
when it is seen that although more than a 
quarter of a million more cattle were marketed 
in Chicago during the first eleven months of 
1902 than during the first eleven months of 
1896, yet the number marketed in the first 
eleven months of 1896 would furnish a year’s 
supply of dressed beef for 133,000 families of 
five persons each more than would the much 
larger number marketed in the first eleven 
months of 1902. It must be borne in mind 
that this refers to Chicago alone, and that the 











same decrease in average weight probably pre- 
railed in all the other slaughtering centers. 

It having been suggested that the diminishing 
grazing area tends to reduce the supply of cat- 
tle, it is interesting to see what foundation, if 
any, exists for this statement. 

The seventeen States and Territories, including 
and west of North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, embrace 
the present and former grazing land. Owing 
to the recent organization of Oklahoma, the re- 
turns for the Tenth and Eleventh censuses are 
incomplete, and it is impossible to include it in 
this presentation, but conditions in Oklahoma 
are quite similar to those existing in adjoining 
States. 

The total number of cattle on farms and ranges 
in the sixteen remaining States and Territories 
increased, between 1880 and 1890, 98.5 per 
cent., and between 1890 and 1900, 15.3 per cent., 
the per cent. of increase in these sections having 
been much greater between 1880 and 1890 and 
slightly less between 1890 and 1900 than the 
per cent. of increase for the whole of the United 
States. The change from ranges to farms was 
made much more rapidly during the decade be- 
tween 1880 and 1890 than since 1890, the num- 
ber of farms in these sixteen States and Terri- 
tories having increased 53.4 per cent. during 
the ten years 1880 to 1890, and 34.0 per cent. 
between 1890 and 1900. 

From investigations made by the Tenth Cen- 
sus in 1880, the average density of stock occu- 
pation of the available occupied pasturage in 
these sixteen States and Territories was one 
head of neat stock to 43.82 acres, the average 
number of acres occupied by one head varying 
from 24.72 in Texas to 145.65 in Nevada. The 
Census Office derived these State averages by 
dividing the acres occupied by the units of 
stock, one head of neat stock being considered 
the unit and five sheep equal to one head of 
cattle in consumption of pasture. 

Considering the number of cattle in relation 
to the total land surface of the sixteen States 
and Territories heretofore specified, the density 
of occupation was,—in 1880, one head to 92 
acres ; in 1890, one head to 46 acres; and in 
1900, one hea to 40 acres. 

An interesting instance of the effect which 
the cultivation of land has on the supply of 
cattle is found in western Kansas. The section 
of that State west of the east county line of 
Phillips County at the north and Comanche 
County at the south (nearly corresponding to 
the ninety-ninth meridian) was reported, in 
1880, “ preéminently a grazing country.” The 
number of cattle in that section was, in 1880, 
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184,586; in 1890, 432,056 ; and in 1900, 945,- 
444; an increase of 134 per cent. between 1880 
and 1890, and 119 per cent. between 1890 and 
1900. 

In addition to this great increase in cattle, the 
counties within the above-described limits show 
a most wonderful advance in corn and wheat 
production, less than a quarter million acres and 
almost two and one-half million bushels in 1879 ; 
a little more than one million acres and almost 
seventeen million bushels in 1889; and more 
than one and three-fifths million acres and more 
than twenty million bushels in 1899, the corn 
crop of 1899 being sufficient to fatten almost 
two hundred thousand head of cattle. This 
takes no account of the thousands of bushels of 
oats, rye, and barley and of the many tons of 
hay and forage. 

Many sections of the West which, a few years 
ago, were devoted to grazing are now under cul- 
tivation, and the farmers, in addition to the 
large crops of grain and forage, are also raising 
many more cattle than were formerly raised in 
the same localities when devoted exclusively to 
grazing. These cattle are, as a rule, of better 
breeds, and instead of being marketed from the 
grass, they are, under normal conditions, corn 
fed. 

It is apparent, then, that these sections here- 
tofore devoted to grazing are now producing 
many more cattle, and that the beef produced is 
of a much higher grade than under former con- 
ditions. 

Many localities in the West are unfit for any- 
thing but grazing, but such tracts in many in- 
stances have become surrounded by cultivated 
land, and the ranchman is not, as formerly, 
wholly dependent upon the grass supply, but can 
depend to some extent upon the forage and 
grain raised within a reasonable distance of his 
ranch. 

Considering all the facts relating to the supply 
of cattle, the slight increase in the number 
slaughtered in the four Western centers, and in 
all wholesale establishments, and the low aver- 
age weight of cattle received in Chicago, it is a 
logical conclusion that the supply is comparative- 
ly less than a few years ago, that the cattle are 
(during present high prices) being put on the 
market from the grass, or poorly fed, and that 
the shortage is most severe in the better grades 
of cattle, the prime corn-fed steers. 

CROP CONDITIONS. 

The drought of 1901 was very severe in the 

States which usually produce the bulk of the 


corn for feeding. The corn crop, with an acre- 
age almost 10 per cent. greater than ever before 
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cultivated, was but 72 per cenit. as large as the 
crop of the previous year, and 73 per cent. as 
large as the crop of 1899. In. the twenty-two 
years preceding but four smaller crops were 
harvested,—7.e., in 1881, 1887, 1890, and 1894. 

Corn advanced until, on January 2, 1902, it 
was selling in Chicago at 63 11-16 cents, against 
36 1-16 cents on the same date in 1901, and 
23 3-16 cents on the same date in 1897. By 
July 1, 1902, corn reached 73 cents, between that 
time and September 1, owing to the prospects of 
an abundant crop, the price declined 16 cents 
per bushel, but since September | it has fluctu- 
ated but little. The price on October 1 was 
higher than on that date during the preceding 
twelve years, and on both November 1 and De- 
cember 1 higher than on the same dates in the 
preceding twelve years with the exception of 
1901. 

To fatten a grass-fed steer and produce prime 
beef requires about 70 bushels of corn, costing 
at the January, 1902, price, $44.58. The same 
amount on January 2, 1901, would have cost 
$25.24, and on January 2, 1897, $16.23, thus 
the cost of corn to prepare the steer for market 
was $19.34 more than on the same date in the 
previous year, and $28.35, or 175 per cent., more 
than on the same date in 1897. 

The mean price of good to extra steers in Chi- 
cago on January 2, 1902, was $6,124 per hun- 
dred pounds, the highest price on that date for 
many years, but even at that high price the value 
of the corn necessary to prepare a steer for prime 
beef was but $28.92 less than the amount which 
could be realized for a 1,200-pound steer at the 
price named. This amount, $28.92, was hardly 
equal to the value of the steer when ready for 
feeding, to say nothing of the expense of trans- 
portation, profit on money invested, etc. This 
difference in the value of a sufficient amount of 
corn to fatten the steer and the value of the 
1,200-pound steer when fattened was $43.16 on 
January 2, 1901, and $39.57 on the same date in 
1897, on which date cattle were selling for $4.65 
per hundred pounds. 

With the small difference of less than $29.00 
in the value of the feed and the corn-fed steer, 
the farme. could much better afford to sell the 
steer before feeding than to feed, consequently 
prime cattle advanced steadily until the latter 
part of August, when the best steers sold for 
$9.00 per hundred pounds. 

THE MARKET SITUATION, 

The reports of the Twelfth Census show that 
during the year ending May 31, 1900, the whole- 
saic slaughtering and meat-packing establish- 
ments in the United States slaughtered 5,530,- 
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911 beeves, and that these beeves yielded in 
dressed beef 54.5 of their gross weight, 90.5 per 
cent. of the dressed beef being sold as fresh 
beef. The packer, of course, derives profit from 
the utilization of all parts of the steer ; but if we 
should assume that the dressed beef was the only 
product when cattle were selling at $7.65 (méan 
price of good to extra steers on September 1, 
1902), the dressed beef must sell for $14.04 per 
hundred pounds, or 83.5 per cent. above the 
price of cattle. This makes no allowance for 
cost of slaughtering, interest on money invested 
by the packer, ete. 

The price of beef in Boston on the date given 
was, however, but $10.50 per hundred pounds, 
and, with a freight rate between Chicago and 
Boston of 40 cents per hundred pounds, this left 
the Chicago price for that meat but $10.10. 
This shows that the large slaughtering estab- 
lishments, in developing the industry, have been 
able gradually to narrow the margin between 
the price of cattle on the hoof and of dressed 
beef, and that they receive a large share of their 
returns from the by-products. 

The margin between the price on the hoof of 
cattle of a certain grade and of dressed beef of 
equal grade, when compared for a number of 
years, shows that during the year 1902 it was, 
as a rule, narrower than ever before. The 
comparisons most readily made are between the 
Chicago price of cattle and the Boston whole- 
sale price of Western dressed beef sides, the 
freight rates having been 40 to 45 cents per 
hundred pounds for thirteen years, excepting 
five months in 1890, when they were from 30 
to 39 cents. On September 1, 1902, the mean 
price of good to extra Western dressed beef 
sides in Boston was 37.3 per cent. above the 
mean price of good to extra steers in Chicago. 
This difference on the same date in previous 
years was, in 1901, 38.5 per cent.; in 1900, 
48.9 per cent.; in 1899, 58.5 per cent.; in 
1898, 60.3 per cent.; in 1897, 68.3 per cent. ; 
in 1896, 73.1 per cent. : in 1895, 64.3 per cent. ; 
in 1894, 41.8 per cent. ; in 1893, 69.3 per cent. ; 
in 1892, 55 per cent. ; in 1891, 38.4 per cent. ; 
in 1890, 63 per cent. The average on Septem- 
ber 1 for the twelve years 1890 to 1901 was 
56.6, against 37:3 per cent. on the same date in 
1902. 

The marketing of grass-fed cattle and cattle 
partly corn-fed from the new crop has lowered 
the price, until, on December 1, 1902, it was 
about $1.40 per hundred pounds below the high- 
est price of that year, but still $1.00 per hun- 
dred pounds above the average price on Decem- 
ber for the years 1890 to 1901. Dressed beef 
sides at wholesale declined by December 1, until 
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they were $2.00 per hundred pounds below the 
highest price of 1902, but were still 60 cents 
above the average on that date for the twelve 
preceding years. 

From a study of present conditions it seems 
that the shortage of cattle and beef is much more 
acute in the best grades than in the lower grades, 
that strictly prime beef still maintains an extreme- 
ly high price, and that it will continue to do so at 
least until cattle can be corn-fed from the 1902 
crop, and probably much longer. The com- 
mercial estimates of the 1902 corn crop are two 
and one-half billion bushels more than in 1901. 
This immense crop will, of course, tend to re- 
duce the price of meat, but its effect will not be 
as great as may be supposed, for following as it 
does an unusually short crop, there is only a 
very small supply of old corn in the country, and 
the cattle must be fed wholly from the new crop. 
The price of corn still remains high. On Decem- 
ber 1 it was 523 cents per bushel, or 144 cents 
per bushel above the average on that date for 
the years 1890 to 1901, and was higher than on 
that date in any of those years except 1901, 
the price on December 1, 1896, being but 234 
cents per bushel. 

In previous years when a good crop of corn 
followed a poor one, the price of corn declined 
much more rapidly than during 1902, and the 
price of cattle declined slightly during Novem- 
ber, December, and January, and still more dur- 
ing February. 

In discussing the future price of cattle and 
dressed beef, however, not only the feed supply 
for preparing the cattle for market must be con- 
sidered, but also the probable demand for beef 
and the supply of cattle. The generally pros- 
perous conditions in the industrial world creates 
an unusual individual demand for good grades 
of meat, and the foreign demand, especially for 
fresh beef, is constantly increasing. 

A study of the supply shows that two years 
ago the number of cattle, and particularly steers 
one year and older, was comparatively less than 
ten years before. Since that time everything 
has operated to further reduce the number of 
cattle of marketable age. As has been before 
stated, the four Western centers received during 
the months of January to November, 1902, over 
$00,000 more cattle than the average receipts 
for the same months in the years 1892 to 1901. 

In the first eleven months of 1901 the receipts 
were more than 650,000 above the average for 
the first eleven months in the years 1892 to 1900. 

The low average weight indicates that many 
cattle are being marketed when in poor condi- 
tion for beef, thus making not only a lower 
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quality of dressed beef, but yielding a smaller 
percentage of their gross weight than if they 
were fully fattened. The average weight of all 
cattle received in Chicago during April, 1902, 
was but 940 pounds, which was the lowest 
monthly average since June, 1891, being 101 
pounds less than in April, 1901, 210 pounds less 
than in April, 1896, and 157 pounds less than 
the average April weight for the years 1890 to 
1901. The average weight of all.cattle received 
at Chicago during November, 1902, was 985 
pounds, which was 61 pounds below the Novem- 
ber average for the years 1890 to 1901. 

The extraordinarily heavy marketing of the 
last few months, while due to some extent to 
cattle changing hands—from stock raiser to 
feeder—was due to a much greater extent to the 
marketing of cattle which had been hurriedly 
and only partly corn-fed, the feeder preferring 
to take advantage of the prevailing high prices 
for fear that by holding them and feeding until 
“prime” the price might fall and his profit be 
less than if sold earlier. On December 1, the 
opening day of the International Live Stock Ex- 
position, 36,553 cattle were received at Chicago, 
or over 1,000 more than were ever received there 
on any other single day ; but yet strictly “ prime ” 
cattle were scarce, the majority of those mar- 
keted being but half fattened. 

This unusual marketing of cattle which should 
be held and fully fattened has so reduced the 
supply above one year of age that it seems 
probable that, with continued industrial pros- 
perity, strictly prime beef must remain high for 
at least two or three years. And that if the 
marketing of cattle as soon as they are partially 
fattened continues a few months longer, the 
question of the price of beef will become a much 
more serious matter during 1903 than it was in 
1902. 

But it should be borne in mind that while 
prices remain high the farmer is turning a great 
deal more attention to stock raising, that he 
will continue to do so just as long as there is 
more profit in cattle than in other branches of 
farming, and that with the almost unlimited 
agricultural resources of the West and central. 
West the farmer can furnish enough meat to 
supply the demand of the East and of all foreign 
countries which use our meat. 

Artificial conditions, such as a combination to 
control prices or supplies, or the advancing of 
lower grades of meat in sympathy with the 
scarcer high grades, may have influenced beet 
prices to some extent, but the present article 
deals only with natural causes which are en- 
tirely beyond control. 
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THE TREASURY AND THE MONEY MARKET. 


BY CHARLES A. CONANT. 


HE fact that the autumn season usually wit- 
nesses a considerable pressure for money 
in the commercial centers was noted a quarter 
of a century ago by the eminent English econ- 
omist Jevons, in an article on “The Frequent 
Autumnal Pressure in the Money Market.” In 
the United States this autumnal pressure has re- 
cently been growing more acute with each suc- 
ceeding year. There are under existing law 
substantialiy only two means of increasing the 
currency of the United States. These are by 
the addition of gold, either by its production or 
importation, and by the issue of bank notes. If 
these two methods were capable of indefinite 
elasticity, they would be all that any country 
would require, but the possibility of expanding 
the bank-note currency has practically come to 
an end, thereby depriving the country of any 
means of increasing its use of paper credit in 
those forms which pass freely from hand to hand 
without endorsement. This has been so nearly 
the case for several years that bankers and bro- 
kers have ceased to look to the normal move- 
ment of the currency to supply the needs of the 
market, or to rely on their own foresight and 
skill to maintain equilibrium. The intervention 
of the Secretary of the Treasury as a means of 
rescuing the market from disaster has come to 
be counted upon so much as a matter of course 
that surprise as well as censure would greet his 
failure to intervene. 

The means of increasing the bank currency 
have practically come to an end, because the 
issue of bank notes is based upon the ownership 
of United States bonds by the banks. The 
amount of these bonds available as a basis of 
circulation has been declining, while the busi- 
ness of the country has been growing. Thus, 
the demand for paper currency and the supply 
of it have been tugging in opposite directions, 
the demand growing with the growth of busi- 
ness, while the supply has been contracting with 
the compressing effect of an iron band around 
a growing tree. The supply of bonds available 
for bank-note circulation has been declining 
from several causes. First, has been the direct 


purchase of bonds by the Treasury, toward 
which Secretary Shaw has done his share, with 
the laudable purpose of releasing the surplus 
money accumulating in the Treasury by paying 
it out for the bonds ; second, there is the de- 





mand for United States bonds for trust funds 
and to comply with the investment laws of many 
of the States; and, third, is the influence of 
this diminishing stock of bonds in raising their 
prices in the market, and making it less profit- 
able for the banks to buy even from this re- 
duced stock for the purpose of issuing notes. 


The usual “autumnal pressure” in 1902 
came at a time when a great demand for cur- 
rency was indicated for moving the crops, and 
when much of the money of the country banks 
was loaned out in Wall Street, and had impaired 
the ability of the conservative city banks to con- 
trol the market by reducing loans. When the 
country banks began to need their money, and 
to withdraw it from New York, interest rates 
shot up for a time to 25 per cent., and the 
prices of stocks fell sharply, because weak specu- 
lators found themselves unable to maintain their 
margins. If Secretary Shaw had not come to 
the aid of the market with all the resources at 
his command, stringency might easily have de- 
veloped panic, and sound enterprises have been 
dragged down along with the unsound for lack 
of the means for transferring capital. There 
was grave fear for a time that even the abun- 
dant crops might prove a source of danger in- 
stead of a blessing, by reason of the strain they 
would put upon the supply of money,—the tool 
of exchange,—just as they might hamper other 
industries by absorbing the means of transpor- 
tation and creating a deficiency of freight cars. 

Currency is only a tool for carrying on trade, 
but it is a most important tool. Without it there 
might be disaster in the midst of plenty, just as 
in China and India, in the olden time, the people 
of one province starved while in others the crops 
rotted on the ground for lack of roads and wag- 
ons to transfer them. It becomes interesting 
to inquire, therefore, what were the steps taken 
by Secretary Shaw to avert this paralysis, how 
far they differed from the measures of his pre- 
decessors, and how far similar steps can be relied 
upon for averting disaster in the future. 

All the steps taken by Secretary Shaw were 
directed to increasing the supply of available 
currency or credit. It is not in the power of 
any Official or individual to create capital except 
by honest work, but he may take steps which 
will make the transfer of capital more easy, or 
which will put the capital of the public at the 
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command of those who are engaged in com- 
merce. The steps which Secretary Shaw has 
taken within the past three months are interest- 
ing, because several of them were new, and all 
of them might have been obviated if the cur- 
rency laws had been more flexible. , 


THE SUSPENSION OF RESERVE REQUIREMENTS. 


One of the items of the Secretary’s action, 
which affected nominally the largest amount of 
money, was his announcement that the national 
banks would not be required to hold against de- 
posits of public funds the same legal reserves of 
lawful money required against other deposits. 
These reserves are 25 per cent. in the reserve 
cities, where the larger part of the Government 
deposits are kept ; and since the whole volume 
of such deposits stands at about $140,000,000, 
the amount released would approximate $35,- 
000,000. As a matter of fact, however, the New 
York Clearing House banks decided not to avail 
themselves of the permission to diminish their 
reserves against public deposits. They have not 
failed in the aggregate to keep up the full re- 
quired reserve of 25 per cent. The only recog- 
nition they have given to the Secretary’s deci- 
sion has been to state their surplus reserve above 
the legal requirements in two forms,—what it 
would be under the old requirement, and what 
it would be if government funds in the New 
York banks were excluded from the deposits 
against which reserves are held. The announce- 
ment of Secretary Shaw on this subject came at 
a critical time, and did something to relieve 
anxiety for the moment. 


INCREASING DEPOSITS OF PUBLIC MONEY. 


A more important step for placing currency 
at the disposal of the money market was the in- 
crease of the deposits of public funds in the na- 
tional banks. These deposits have been rising 
from year to year since a large surplus of re: 
ceipts began to accumulate in the public treasury. 
The amount on June 30, 1898, was $38,743,617 ; 
June 30, 1899, $76, 283, 655; June 30, 1900, 
$101,879,520; June 30, 1901, $100,010,493 : 
and on June 30, 1902, 123,983,067. The 
amount was increased on December 10, 1902, 
to $148,765,190. The benefit of these increases 
in the deposits was offset to some extent, however, 
by the steady excess of Treasury receipts over 
ordinary expenditures. This excess from June 
30, 1902, to December 10, 1902, was $15,886,153. 
The increase in deposits of public funds in the 
banks during this period was therefore offset 
more than half by the steady stream of money 
pouring into the Treasury in excess of govern- 
ment needs, and the net increase of the money 





at the ccmmand of the market was only about 
$9,000,000. 


THE PURCHASE OF BONDS. 


A device adopted by Secretary Shaw, which 
had been often employed in previous autumns, 
was the purchase of unmatured bonds in the 
open market. The action of Secretary Shaw in 
this respect was far within the limit of many 
previous transactions, because previous pur- 
chases had so reduced the floating stock of bonds 
that it is now difficult to purchase them except 
at prices which would arouse criticism. Secre- 
tary Gage purchased bonds in the autumn of 
1899 to the face value of $19,300,650, at a cost 
of $21,771,867, and in the autumn of 1901 to 
the face value of $33,114,420, at a cost of $41,- 
982,986. The offer made by Secretary Shaw on 
September 26 to purchase the old five per cent. 
bonds, of which only $19,410,350 were outstand- 
ing on July 1, brought in only $25,300. Nego- 
tiations with large holders of bonds in New York 
finally brought to the Treasury late in October 
$16,504,300 of the long-term four per cent. 
bonds maturing in 1925. It was necessary, in 
order to obtain these bonds, to pay premiums to 
their holders to the amount of $6,342,229, prin- 
cipal and interest, thus releasing for the market 
the sum of $22,846,529. 


THE ANTICIPATION OF INTEREST. 


Another measure, inaugurated by Secretary 
Gage and Assistant Secretary Vanderlip in 1899, 
was resorted to with some degree of success last 
autumn. <A circular was issued September 25, 
1902, offering to prepay the interest on all classes 
of government bonds up to June 30, 1903, pro- 
vided that the bondholder submitted to a rebate 
of two-tenths of one per cent. per month on the 
amount of interest prepaid. The amount of in- 
terest which might have been claimed under this 
offer was $20,656,252, but the amount actually 
demanded up to December 1, 1902, was $3,- 
481,322, on which the rebate in favor of the 
Government was $40,097. Other payments in 
anticipation of interest were made, according to 
a long-established practice of the Treasury in 
periods of pressure, and they proved beneficial in 
releasing money when it was most needed. In 
the long run, however, sucu payments merely 
anticipate by a few days or weeks payments then 
required under operation of law. 

THE SUBSTITUTION OF LOCAL BONDS. 

The most radical departure made by Secretary 

Shaw from established precedent was the accept- 


ance of State and municipal bonds as security 
for deposits of puhlic money in the banks in 
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place of the United States bonds which had al- 
ways been required. The purpose of this sub- 
stitution was to permit the banks to employ the 
United States bonds thus set free as the basis 
for the increase of their note circulation. In- 
deed, the local bonds were accepted by the Treas- 
ury only on the condition that the United 
States bonds released should be put to imme- 
diate use in swelling the bank circulation. This 
step was significant because it constituted an 
admission that the market was unequal to the 
needs of the circulation, and that some special 
means must be found for making more bonds 
available. By this, and by direct appeals to the 
hanks to take out circulation, the total amount 
of local bonds deposited in the Treasury to De- 
cember 10 was $20.526,500, of which the bonds 
of the State of New York were $7,204,000, and 
those of the State of Massachusetts $5,770,000. 

How active was the effort and solicitation of 
the Treasury Department to induce the banks, 
in spite of their indifference, to increase their 
circulation based on United States bonds was 
frankly avowed by Secretary Shaw in the fol- 
lowing passage of his annual report : 


The department exerted every influence within its 
authority to counteract this natural contraction. Dur- 
ing the early spring the surplus revenues were deposited 
with national banks upon satisfactory security, but 
preference was given to such institutions as maintained 
their limit of circulation. Then, during the months 
when rates of interest were low no deposits were made. 
Later in the season, when it became apparent that some 
measure of financial stringency was certain to arise, 
the department suggested to certain depositary banks 
the wisdom of making preparation for the issuance of 
additional circulation. This suggestion was submitted 
to eighteen of the larger institutions located in central 
reserve cities, to which fifteen responded with orders 
for printing $12,000,000 circulation, and in the actual 
issuance of something over $7,000,000. Later, additional 
deposits were made, but they were made mostly with 
such banks as agreed to increase their circulation by an 
amount equal to and frequently double the deposit. 
In this way $4,000,000 more circulation was secured. 
Still later an offer was made to accept, as security for 
deposits already made, the substitution of State and 
certain municipal bonds at 75 per cent. of their face 
value in lieu of government bonds then on deposit, 
on condition that the Government bonds thereby re- 
leased should be made the basis of immediate circula- 
tion. In this way, about $15,000,000 circulation was 
induced. Thus, by means of these several methods, the 
department secured in round figures $26,000,000 increase 
of circulation from the national banks holding govern- 
ment deposits. 


THE NECESSITY FOR ACTION OF CONGRESS. 


Summing up these measures to save the mar- 
ket from stringency. it appears that, ignoring 
the ruling in favor of holding government de- 
posits without a cash reserve, the following 
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sums may be credited to the operations of the 
Treasury : 


Increase of public deposits ...........-....... $25,000,000 
PURCHASE OF TONGRS. Soo 5 ecccecctecccrcwccecs 22,900,000 
Anticipation of interest..................0.005 3,500,000 
Increase of bank circulation ................. 26,000,000 

RONNU Re a con Oi cdi(cdvex sueddendeasunonadediagas 77,400,000 


It is obvious that the extraordinary measures 
of the Secretary of the Treasury were all that 
saved the money market from serious trouble 
during the autumn. The American currency 
system, in spite of its solidity, has two serious 
defects. These defects are the sub-Treasury 
system, by which money is withdrawn from the 
market and accumulates in the Treasury in peri- 
ods of industrial activity, when it is most needed 
in use, and the fact that the bank-note currency 
is based upon government bonds, and therefore 
has no relation to the needs of business. There 
has been a gradual expansion of the gross circu- 
lation of money in the United States until the 
amount per capita has reached $29.52,—an 
amount second to that of few countries except 
France. This fact is made an argument in some 
quarters against any system which would permit 
further expansion. It is not so much expansion 
which is needed, however, as a currency which 
is responsive to the changing requirements of 
business conditions. A currency which is not 
thus responsive may expand until it is absorbed 
in the channels of trade, and render a further 
increase necessary when there is a new demand. 

The present currency is subject very slightly 
to the influence of diminished demand. Once 
in circulation, it is apt to remain out until the 
scale of prices and market conditions have been 
adjusted to the enlarged amount. What is need- 
ed, in the declared opinion of Secretary Shaw 
and President Roosevelt, is a currency which 
responds to the changing needs of the season. 
In discussing this subject the President uses 
almost the language of the Republican national 
platform of 1900, which pledged his party to a re- 
form which has been seriously considered in Con- 
gress but not yet achieved. The President says : 

Interest rates are a potent factor in business activity, 
and in order that these rates may be equalized to meet 
the varying needs of the seasons and of widely sepa- 
rated communities, and to prevent the recurrence of 
financial stringencies which injuriously affect legiti- 
mate business, it is necessary that there should be an 
element of elasticity in our monetary system. Banks 
are the natural servants of commerce, and upon them 
should be placed, as far as practicable, the burden of 
furnishing and maintaining a circulation adequate to 
supply the needs of our diversified industries and of 
our domestic and foreign commerce, and the issue of 
this should be so regulated that a sufficient supply 
should be always available for the business interests of 
the country. 








BY W. 7. 


HE House of Commons has been busily en- 
gaged for the last two months and more 
in discussing the Education Bill in a fashion 
which exposed it not unjustly to Mr. Balfour's 
sneer, that in the debate he had heard a great 
deal about local government and about religion, 
but very little about education. The reason for 
this is to be found in the nature of the bill. 
For the information of American readers, who 
may not unnaturally be somewhat confused by 
the din of party strife, I will attempt to set 
forth as simply as possible the salient facts 
which underlie this fierce contention of parties 
and of churches. 

First, let me state what is common ground, 
and is taken for granted by the disputants on 
both sides. 

1. The education of the English is not up to 
the mark. It is deficient in quantity. It is 
capable of great improvement in quality, and 
unless some improvement is effected, the English 
will be hopelessly distanced by their foreign 
competitors, notably by the Germans and the 
Americans. 

2. For this admitted evil both parties and 
both sections of the Christian Church—the Free 
churches and the Establishment—must share 
the blame. Nearly sixty years ago the first at- 
tempt to found a national system of education 
in England was thwarted by the Nonconform- 
ists, who opposed the intervention of the state 
in the work of education, because they believed 
it was impossible to separate education from re- 
ligion, and with them it was an article of faith 
that with religion in any form the state must 
not meddle. Thirty years later the Noncon- 
formists recanted ; but the Church of England, 
which had founded a great number of so-called 
voluntary or denominational schools, opposed 
vehemently the universal establishment of a 
uniform national system of elementary educa- 
tion. The result was the compromise of 1870, 
when Mr. Forster, by his Education Act, laid 
the foundations of a national system, but allowed 
the denominational schools not only to continue, 
but to be regarded as an integral part of the edu- 
‘ational scheme, and to receive an annual sub- 
sidy from the national exchequer. 

3. By the Education Act of 1870, it was per- 
mitted to the cities, towns, and parishes of Eng- 
land to elect local educational authorities, which 
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STEAD. 


were known as school boards, whose primary 
duty was to see to it that adequate school accom- 
modation was provided for all children of school 
age, to enforce the attendance of such children, 
and in all schools which they built, or which 
were handed over to them, to appoint teachers 
and direct the education of the scholars. But 
in taking into account the accommodation pro- 
vided, the school boards were compelled to 
reckon in all the voluntary or denominational 
schools, over whom it was forbidden to exercise 
any control. The cost of education was borne 
first by a grant from the national exchequer, dis- 
tributed according to the efficiency of the schol- 
ars, tested by inspectors appointed by the Na- 
tional Education Office ; by the school fees paid 
by the children; and in the case of denomina- 
tional schools, by voluntary subscriptions ; and 
in the case of the board schools, by a rate levied 
upon all householders in the district. School 
boards were elected by the cumulative vote, 
every householder in the district having as many 
votes as there were seats on the board, with ab- 
solute liberty to distribute them as he pleased. 
He could give one each to as many candidates as 
there were votes, or he might cumulate them all 
on a single candidate. Women were eligible to 
seats on the School Board. After the act had 
been for some years in operation, school fees 
were abolished, and the grant from the national 
exchequer was increased. The two sets of 
schools, the denominational and the schools 
maintained by the boards, continued to exist 
side by side, the former meeting the deficit by 
voluntary subscriptions, the latter out of the 
rates. 

4. According to the last returns issued by the 
Education Department, there were in the year 
ending August 31, 1901, 6,610,416 scholars in 
the public elementary schools of England and 
Wales. Of these, 2,881,155 were in 5,797 board 
schools, and 3,729,261 in 14,319 denominational 
schools. The total cost per scholar in board 
schools is about $15, of which about $5.40 was 
a grant from the national exchequer in volun- 
tary schools ; in voluntary schools the cost is 
$11.66 per head, and the annual grant per head 
$5.30. 

The board schools in towns have admittedly 
done their work well. But the school boards in 
the country districts, where education is un- 
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popular, where the better-to-do believe it unfits 
the laboring classes for manual toil, and the 
poorer classes prefer their boys to earn a few 
pence rather than that they should go to school, 
have in many cases worked badly. The board 
schools in towns having the rates to draw upon, 
are, on the whole, more efficient than the Church 
schools, which depend on voluntary subscrip- 
tions. In the board schools no religious test is 
imposed upon the teachers; in the Church 
schools no Nonconformist need apply for ap- 
pointment. Both sets of schools are managed 
hy committees of managers, who, in the case of 
board schools, are appointed by the board ; and 
in the case of Church schools, by the clergyman 
of the Church ; or in the case of Catholic schools, 
by the priest. 

5. Any community which did not choose to 
elect a school board of its own free will could 
not be compelled to do so unless the school ac- 
commodation was inadequate for the school 
population. In that case, after due warning, 
the Education Department stepped in and com- 
pelled the election of a school board, which was 
then bound to supply the deficiency out of the 
rates. Rates being very unpopular, especially 
in the more ignorant districts, desperate efforts 
were made to raise the money by private sub- 
scriptions for the supply of the accommodation 
required by the Act of 1870. By this means it 
is estimated £29,000,000 ($145,000,000) was 
raised since 1870 “to keep out school boards,” 
and prevent the levying of an education rate. 

6. The religious difficulty was met by a com- 
promise. In the schools built and maintained 
ut tne cost of the ratepayers, the so-called 
Cowper-Temper clause enacted that no catechism 
or doctrinal system distinctive of any religious 
denomination was permitted to be taught. Sub- 
ject to this restriction the school boards were 
allowed to decide what religious teaching should 
be given, or whether the education should 
be purely secular. As a matter of fact school 
boards have almost unanimously decided in 
favor of a Bible lesson being read and ex- 
plained as part of the regular curriculum. The 
religious education thus imparted represents the 
common denominator of Protestant Christianity. 
It is known as undenominational. It is accepted 
hy Evangelical churchmen and the Free churches, 
but it is denounced by the Roman and by the 
Anglican Catholics, inasmuch as it does not as- 
sert the authority of the Church, the necessity 
of the sacraments, and the prerogative of the 
priest. In the voluntary schools there was full 
and unrestricted liberty of teaching any dogma 
desired by the subscribers. The right of parents 
to withdraw their children from any religious 
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teaching of which they conscientiously dis- 
approved was secured by what is known as the 
Conscience Clause of the Act of 1870. 

7. Although the clergy and the priests had 
their own schools, in which they were free to 
do as they pleased, they had equal rights with 
all other citizen ratepayers to control the board 
schools. On many school boards, both in town 
and country, the Church party is in a majority. 
Even in Birmingham a Church clergyman is 
chairman of the board. In the eastern coun- 
ties there are on an average seven Anglican to 
five Nonconformists on the School Board. 

8. The attempt made in the early seventies 
by the Clerical party to pay the fees of impe- 
cunious scholars in denominational schools out 
of the rates raised a furious opposition on the 
part of the Nonconformists, in which Mr. 
Chamberlain took a conspicuous part. When 
the payment was transferred to the national ex- 
chequer the opposition died away. Since then 
the grant made to the denominational schools 
from the national treasury has been increased 
without any serious protest. The Churchman 
sneers at the Nonconformist conscience which 
makes such subtle discrimination between rates 
and taxes. ‘The Nonconformist replies that he 
cannot earmark the tax-money devoted to 
teaching a religion which he dislikes, whereas a 
rate in aid of the local Church schools comes 
home to him, as no one can mistake the purpose 
to which it is to be devoted. Whatever justice, 
then, may be in this contention, there is, as a 
matter of historic fact, no dispute that payments 
to denominational institutions are acquiesced in 
when the money comes out of the national taxes, 
and vehemently resisted when it is drawn from 
local rates. 

9. No statistical information is available to 
show the relative proportion of Nonconformists 
and Churchmen in the English population. It 
varies in districts. In Wales the overwhelming 
majority is Nonconformist. In England the 
Church has a large numerical majority of ad- 
herents, and a smaller real majority of active 
supporters. The Church is immensely more 
wealthy than Nonconformity, and it enjoys a 
monopoly of state endowments. It is free to 
employ the voluntary subscriptions in maintain- 
ing schools which the Nonconformists require 
for the maintenance of their religious worship. 
In the House of Commons the Churchmen out- 
number the Nonconformists by about ten to one. 
In the House of Lords it is doubtful whether 
there is a single Nonconformist peer. In both 
houses the Roman Catholics although a much 
smaller minority in the country, greatly out- 
number the representatives of the Free churches. 
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But inasmuch as there would be no Liberal mem- 
bers in the House of Commons if the Noncon- 
formists staid away from the polls, the Liberal 
party has been, as a whole, the exponent of the 
views of the Free churches, as the Tory party 
has been always and invariably the party of the 
Established Church. 

10. While the elementary education of the 
country has been left in the hands of the clergy 
and the school boards, supervised by the Educa- 
tion Department, the secondary schools have 
been under a variety of authorities. The En- 
dowed School Commission and the Charity Com- 
mission have had them in hand, but they are not 
in any way coodrdinated with the elementary 
schools, nor have the local or central managing 
boards had any relations with the school boards. 
Technical education, so far as it exists. is in the 
hands of the county councils. The great public 
schools, like the universities, are under public 
control. Nor are they pieced into any great 
homogeneous universal national educational sys- 
tem. The need for improving secondary educa- 
tion, and introducing some order into the educa- 
tional chaos, was universally admitted, and it 
was to meet this need that the Education Bill 
was ostensibly framed. 

These ten points should be kept in mind by 
all who desire to appreciate the controversy 
which has been raging in England this year. 
They are invariably taken for granted by 
English controversialists, with the result that 
foreign observers are often hopelessly at a loss 
to understand what is the bearing of the partic- 
ular question under discussion. 

If ministers had contented themselves with 
bringing in a bill dealing with secondary, tech- 
nical, and university education, both parties 
would have united to pass it into law. Unfor- 
tunately the government was unable to resist 
the temptation of using the majority which it 
snatched upon the issue of the Boer War in 
order to alter the fundamental bases of the ele- 
mentary education s>ttlement of 1870 in the 
interests of the Established Church. The ser- 
pent which tempted the ministry was the An- 
glican Episcopate, which, finding that the strain 
of keeping up the voluntary subscriptions need- 
ed for the Church schools was becoming unbear- 
able, and foreseeing that sooner or later the 
board schools, which had the purse of the rate- 
payer to draw upon, must triumph over the 
Church schools, formulated a demand that min- 
isters should avail themselves of this large ma- 
jority in order to throw what was practically the 
whole burden of maintaining the Church schools 
upon the rates and taxes. Five years ago the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had warned his cleri- 
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cal friends that it was impossible to expect that 
any government would hand over public money 
to the Church schools without insisting upon 
public control. But the huge majority returned 
in the hot fever of Jingo delirium led him to re- 
consider this impossibility. After the bishops 
in convocation had formulated their demand, 
10,000 petitions, one from every parsonage in 
the land, were skillfully poured in upon a hesi- 
tating ministry. Overborne by the flood of 
petitions, they succumbed to clerical pressure, 
and the Education Bill was the result. 

The nominal purpose of the measure was to 
constitute one educational authority, and to give 
it supreme power to constitute cosmos out of 
chaos. But its real effect was to make confusion 
worse confounded. Its central principle was to 
transfer the control of education from the school 
boards to the county councils. Outside London 
all school boards were abolished. In their place 
local education authorities were to be nominated 
by the county councils, who were supposed to be 
invested with control over all schools, elemen- 
tary,— both denominational and undenomina- 
tional,— secondary, and technical, within their 
area. But in the case of all so-called voluntary 
or Church schools, the real control of the schools, 
with absolute power to appoint all teachers, was 
left in the hands of a body of managers; the 
permanent majority, of 8 to 2, was to be ap- 
pointed by the denomination,—that is to say, in 
almost every case by the clergyman or by the 
priest. The whole control of religious instruc- 
tion in these schools was vested in the managers 
by an amendment, accepted by the House of 
Commons by a majority of 170, which provoked 
a violent and widespread revolt on the part of 
the bishops and the clergy, who protested vehe- 
mently against allowing laymen, even of their 
own appointment, to have any share whatever 
in the religious teaching of the schools. This, 
however, was an afterthought. The bill as orig- 
inally drafted left the clergy in sole control of 
religious teaching, and the nominees of the clergy 
in practically sole control of the secular educa- 
tion. Even as amended, the clerically appointed 
managers were left with the sole right of ap- 
pointing the teachers, and as the body which 
appoints the teachers controls the teaching, the 
bill, in what Mr. Balfour described as “its root 
principles,” destroyed the other root principle, 
the constitution of one authority. 

The denominationalists, in return for nomi- 
nally placing their schools in the hands of the 
local educational authority, were allowed to quar- 
ter them for evermore on the rates, while at 
the same time the ratepayers were deprived of 
any effective control over the schools, which 
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were maintained solely at the public expense. 


There is a provision in the bill to the effect that 
the denominationalists shall provide for the re- 


pairs and maintenance of the school buildings ; 
but by an ingenious device they are allowed to 
charge the local authority rent for the hire of 
the schoolmaster’s residence, which, contrary to 
all precedent, they retain in their hands. The 
Church, therefore, was enabled to maintain its 
own schools without any further contributions 
from voluntary subscribers. Its control, owing 
to the right to appoint teachers, remains virtually 
intact. The cost of repairs will be met out of 
the rent of the school. The whole cost of edu- 
cation, the salary of the teachers, etc., will be 
thrown entirely upon the rates and taxes. 

The ratepayer has a voice and a vote in the elec- 
tion of the County Council. But there his author- 
ity ends. The County Council which he helps to 
elect,—and upon which, by the bye, no woman is 
allowed to sit,—nominates a local educational au- 
thority, with nominal authority, subject in all 
things to the control of the council, which finds 
itself confronted with a body of managers, three- 
fourths of whom are appointed by the clergymen, 
who have the sole right to appoint all teachers in 
their school. If the local educational authority 
differs from the denominational Committee of 
Management, the question must be referred to 
the Education Department, which has just heen 
reconstituted so as to give the denominational- 
ists complete controi. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the Nonconformists and the Liberals 
are roused to fury by this audacious proposal to 
quarter the clerical schools upon the rates, that 
Lord Rosebery declares it must be resisted to the 
death, and that hundreds of thousands of Non- 
conformists throughout the country are -banding 
themselves together to offer passive resistance 
to the payment of the education rate. Mr. 
Bryce, to whom has been deputed the honorable 
task of leading the parliamentary opposition to 
the bill, has succinctly summed up the case 
against it when he said : 

The bill proposed to hand over half the schools of 
the country in perpetuity to one denomination alone, 
to exclude fram the post of teacher in one-half of the 
schools of the country all persons who would not de- 
clare themselves members of the Church of England ; 
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to perpetuate the distinction of two classes of schools 
differently managed, but standing side by side; and to 
destroy the bodies which in the towns had worked suc- 
cessfully for education, and, indeed, had done nearly all 
that had been done for it during the last twenty-five 
years. (Cheers.) Those were the four things which the 
bill proposed todo. The first was against constitutional 
principles ; the second against justice ; the third against 
economy ; the fourth against common sense. And all 
were against education. (Laughter and cheers.) 


The avowed object of the Anglican clergy is 
to control the whole education of the children 
whom the compulsory attendance law forces 
into their schools. They make no secret of the 
fact that what they are fighting for is not merely 
to have the right to give religious instruction in 
the time set apart for it at the opening of the 
school, but to saturate the whole of the secular 
teaching with what they call the « Anglican at- 
mosphere.” This Anglican atmosphere they 
know they can secure by keeping the appoint- 
ment of the teachers in their own hands, and by 
retaining the right to dismiss them on religious 
grounds without appeal. By this law religious 
tests are virtually reénacted in England. After 
it is passed, one-half of the teachers paid with 
public money will be compelled, as the condition 
of earning their daily bread, to subscribe to the 
doctrine and ritual of the Anglican Church. 
No one objects to any religious body creating its 
own atmosphere in any school which it main- 
tains at its own cost. But the whole spirit of 
modern Liberalism revolts against the formula : 
“the Catholic child taught by the Catholic 
teacher in the Catholic school at the expense of 
the non-Catholic ratepayer.” 

Underneath all the parliamentary discussion 
there is a very deep and serious feeling in the 
hearts of the laity, even of the Church itself, that 
the time has come when what is regarded as the 
Romanizing tendency of the Anglican clergy 
should be checked. There is a much stronger 
anti-Catholic sentiment in England than appears 
on the surface. The proposed sacrifice of the 
next generation of English children to the priest- 
craft of Anglican clericalism is resented, and bit- 
terly resented, even among Churchmen. What 
will be the result of forcing the bill through at 
all costs no one at present can foresee, 











THOMAS B. REED ON THE TARIFF. 
HE last deliverance of the late Thomas B. 
Reed on the subject of the tariff appears 
in the December number of the North American 
Review, published only a few days before the 
ex-Speaker’s death. In this article much space 
is devoted to a discussion of the trust problem 
in its bearings on the question of tariff revision, 
Mr. Reed taking the ground that the present 
movement in the direction of consolidation of 
corporations is a perfectly natural one, wholly 
independent of the action of the tariff. In con- 
cluding this part of his argument, Mr. Reed 
remarks : 

«The proposed treatment of corporations, even 
if something ought to be done, is a fine example 
of how easily men mistake their wishes for their 
reasons. It is proposed to repeal such portions 
of the tariff act as have made these corporations 
prosperous. Of course, this is not intended to 
attack the tariff. All we are trying to do 
is to sap the prosperity of institutions which 
have grown so large as to frighten us. Why 
do they frighten us? Because they are great 
and strong and wealthy. Of course, then, their 
greatness and strength and wealth are funda- 
mental facts beyond dispute. No tariff law, of 
course, can be made which does not apply to all. 
Hence, if the tariff is so reformed that the big, 
strong, and wealthy corporations go to destruc- 
tion, how are the small ones to be saved? 
Really, to the caim and judicious mind this 
seems like free trade for its own sweet sake.” 


REVISION BY COMMISSION. 


With the tariff perfectionists Mr. Reed has 
scant patience. They are beguiled, he says, by 
generalities. 

“Ts the Dingley tariff bill the end of wisdom ? 
If not, then it can be improved. A tariff bill 
could be framed, we think, which would be free 
from all the errors of that celebrated bill and 
retain its virtues. Where would you enact such 
a bill? Why, in your own mind, of course ! 
Unfortunately, a bill enacted in the mind has no 
extraterritorial force. A bill enacted by Con- 
gress, like the progress of the world, js the re- 
sult of a fierce conflict of opposing human in- 
terests, and must be so. When men talk care- 
lessly of tariff revision, they talk of a tariff 
never yet established, and one that never can 
be. They dream of a tariff whichexactly suits 
them individually, while a real tariff bill is one 
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which measurably satisfies the country as a 
whole. 

“But can we not have, sitting in perpetual 
session, a body of men non-partisan, judicious, 
wise, and incorruptible? Yes, in your mind. 
You can have anything in your mind. Im- 
agination is unlimited, and it is very delight- 
ful to wander round among possible impossibil- 
ities. Just think of a non-partisan free trader 
sitting on a tariff tax! Of course, he would be 
above any prejudice except his own. I saw one 
tariff commission sit in 1882, and its report was 
not enacted into law. All its mistakes were, 
and the result was satisfactory to nobody.” 


RECIPROCITY. 


Every attack on the tariff, declares Mr. Reed, 
is a flank attack, and the most plausible of all 
these hostile movements is based on the demand 
for reciprocal trade relations with other coun- 
tries ; but reciprocity treaties, says Mr. Reed, 
are invariably one-sided. When we tried reci- 
procity with Canada our export trade increased 
13 per cent., and Canada’s, in eleven years, 500 
per cent. That treaty no longer exists. We 
had such a treaty with the Sandwich Islands, 
giving them on the average each year $5,000,000 
in remitted sugar duties, and selling them 
$4,000,000 worth of goods. In this, as in nearly 
every other case of reciprocity, the national 
revenue was sacrificed for the benefit of in- 
dividuals. 

For these reasons Mr. Reed was opposed to 
Cuban reciprocity. He believed that our own 
American beet-sugar producers should be fa- 
vored by our tariff laws, rather than the cane- 
growers of Cuba. 

“For the Republicans to desert the beet-sugar 
interest is to desert the farmer in the one con- 
spicuous and clear case where his industry is 
fostered. Under the tariff as it now is all the 
sugar needed for this country can be made by 
the people of this country. That is in accord 
with our system. It is a part of our system, 
and should not be abandoned until the rest of 
it is abandoned. When we throw our markets 
open to the world in all things, then it will be 
time to do it for sugar.” 

THE CONDITIONS THAT CONFRONT US. 

The practical conclusions reached by Mr. 
Reed in his article are stated in these charac- 
teristic words - 
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served us well. That tariff is only five years 
old. It has brought us away up on the hillside 
of success. It has no connection with great 
corporations, except what it has with small cor- 
porations and individuals. No attack by repeal- 
ing the Dingley act can hurt one without hurting 
all. Any disturbance of that kind would disturb 
trade in ways with which we are all too familiar. 

“A tariff bill at any time is not and cannot 
be the creature of one mind. It means the re- 
sult of a contest by all interests and all minds. 
Hence, whenever any man thinks of a tariff he 
would make, he always thinks of a tariff bill 
which will never be enacted.” 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LATE 
HERR KRUPP. 


“THE late Friedrich Alfred Krupp, third head 

of the great house of Essen, was in person 
a very different man from his predecessors, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wolf Von Schierbrand, in the 
World’s Work for January. Although he con- 
ducted the great business with success, and left 
it several times as large and as prosperous as 
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“We have a tariff carefully drawn, which has 
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when it came to him fifteen years ago, there was 
nothing aggressive in his nature, and he fre- 
quently spoke to his intimates of the huge for- 
tune left him as a misfortune which had pre- 
vented him from following his native taste for 
art and literature. He was of a mild and amia- 
ble disposition, disliking publicity and the bustle 
and glamour of public life. 

“ At Villa Hugel, near Essen, he dispensed on 
many occasions more than royal hospitality, and 
he associated with monarchs on terms of inti- 
macy. Yet he was never a happy man, and his 
‘areer, which was determined by an inheritance 
whose responsibilities he could not shirk, was 
not the career that he would have chosen if he 
had been free to choose. The Emperor of Ger- 
many was his intimate friend, and to him he 
once said: ‘This big fortune has been a curse 
to me. lf I had not had it, my predilections 
would have been for art and literature.’ 

“He had great natural talent and a sound and 
well-trained taste. He was a generous but judi- 
cious patron of art. His admirable collection of 
paintings in Villa Hugel, which comprises none 
but masterpieces, and his fine aggregation of ob- 
jets de vertu attest this. During conversation he 
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would often dwell regretfully on the fact that 
the responsibilities of his position left him no 
choice in hfe, and he cordially disliked pomp 
and circumstance, affectation and insincerity. 
He married a lady of rank, Margaret Baroness 
von Ende, and the match wasa love match. He, 
like his father before him, scorned all titles and 
distinctions, except those that came to him in 
the way of business. He preferred to remain 
plain Herr Krupp. He entertained his friend, 
the Kaiser, many times and (just to name a few 
others) the Emporer Francis Joseph of Austria, 
King Edward VII. when he was Prince of Wales, 
King Carlos of Portugal, and King Leopold of 
Belgium; but his manner toward them was 
never tinged with that obsequiousness to which 
monarchs are accustomed. With them, as with 
his workmen, he was always unaffected and un- 
assuming. 

“He was a man of fine feelings, of a lofty 
nature, and of thorough and wide culture. His 
education had been most comprehensive. He 
went through the usual eight years’ course at 
the public ‘gymnasium’ (or lower college) in 
Essen, then studied in several of the best Ger- 
man universities, and was afterward appointed 
Commercienrath (Counselor of Commerce), later 
on Wirklicher Geheimer Rath (or Privy Coun- 
selor of the Crown), and was made a member of 
the Prussian Staatsrath (Council of State). In 
1893, he was elected to the Reichstag, and was 
likewise elected to the Prussian Diet. 


HE FORETOLD AMERICAN COMPETITION. 


Without being an enthusiast as a manufac- 
turer, as his father had been, the son’s whler 
horizon had doubtless much to do with the 
phenomenal growth of the firm under his leader- 
ship. During a visit paid the Essen Works a 
number of years ago I had the pleasure of a 
conversation with him, in which he spoke about 
the industrial development of the United States 
in a manner which showed him little less than a 
prophet. His remarks then came particularly 
true as regards that branch of trade with which 
the great ironmaster was most familiar,—viz., 
the production and utilization of iron and steel. 
And a year before, at the Chicago World’s Fair, 
Herr Krupp had already proved by the quality, 
size, and arrangement of his special exhibit, 
what an immense importance he attached to this 
market and its coming competition. 

A MAN OF PEACE. 

«He had some peculiarities. For one thing, 

he hated to be spoken of as the ‘Gun King.’ 


Small wonder, for whatever the firm may have 
been in his father’s time, it now owns @ series 











of great enterprises of which more than 70 per 
cent. of the total values produced are other 
things than guns and ammunition—things like 
railroad and ship implements that work for 
peaceful ends. He was‘a foe to war, a thorough 
man of peace. He led a spotless and tender 
family life, and was a most devoted and indul- 
gent husband and father. He leaves no sons ; 
but two daughters, Barbara and Bertha, sur- 
vive him. The management of the firm will 
devolve upon his nephew, who has been very 
active in it fora number of years. In demeanor 
he was singularly gentle, almost shy, and this 
was probably, at least in part, due to the fact 
that he never enjoyed robust health. His diges- 
tion was weak, and he was debarred from most 
of the pleasures of the table. At the grand ban- 
quets he used to give he contented himself with 
Apollinaris water, and he rarely was allowed a 
cigar or cigarette by his physician. For several 
years past, too, he had been under constant 
medical treatment because of a nervous depres- 
sion. This, with some organic troubles that 
came to torment him, made the last five or six 
years of his life a burden rather than a pleasure. 
His failing health was generally understood and 
discussed in Essen for years ; but it is probable 
that but for the savage attack upon him by the 
Socialist press his life would have been pro- 
longed. He was one of the greatest captains of 
industry that modern conditions have produced.” 


OLD-AGE INSURANCE. 

M GRANDMAISON contributes to the 

e second November number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes an excellent article on insur- 
ance against old age and incapacity to work. 
In.a very striking passage he pictures the pant- 
ing multitude of workers, crushed by toil, eter- 
nally struggling for their daily bread. These 
poor people implore help, and hitherto they 
have been met with merely the dry statement 
that the problem is insoluble. 


PHILANTHROPY HELPLESS. 


M. Grandmaison declares that it is no use 
waiting for a perfect system, but that we must 
join with the working class to find some fairly 
practicable solution. Of course; in every civil- 
ized country the number of persons who are 
annually laid on the shelf, either by sickness or 
old age, added to the number of those depend- 
ing on them, has passed far beyond the power 
of private charity to relieve. The efforts of 
philanthropic societies and the alms of the char- 
itable are the merest palliatives. In each coun- 
try the state has been obliged to do more or 
less to meet the problem, 
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WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN GERMANY. 


It is needless to follow M. Grandmaison 
through his interesting sketch of what has been 
attempted in France, because it is much more 
instructive to note what has been done in Ger- 
many. In that country, where the form of 
government so well deserves the epithet of « pa- 
ternal,” the law embraces in its scope practi- 
cally every person who works for wages or sal- 
ary, provided that the remuneration in each 
case does not exceed $500 a year. This rule 
incidentally brings under the law some twelve 
million souls. The difficulties which arise in 
applying the law are dealt with by the Federal 
Council; and it is to be noted that foreigners 
are excluded from the benefit of the insurance, 
although their employers are obliged to con- 
tribute just as much as if the said foreigners 
were Germans. In return for his or her con- 
tributions the worker is guaranteed (1) a pension 
in case of incapacity to go on working ; (2) an 
old-age pension, to begin at seventy ; (3) med- 
ical attendance ; (4) in certain cases the repay- 
ment of the contributions paid in. 


THE OLD-AGE PENSION. 


It will be observed that what might seem to 
be the long postponement of the old-age pen- 
sion is mitigated by the fact that in almost 
every case the worker begins to draw the pen- 
sion for incapacity to go on working before at- 
taining the age of seventy. No one can draw 
the old-age pension who has not attained the 
age of seventy, and has not paid his contribu- 
tions for 1,200 weeks. The old-age pension is 
composed of two parts: (1) of an annual sum 
of $12.50, being the amount of the state sub- 
vention ; and (2) of the sum which is the result 
of the worker’s insurance itself. This sum de- 
pends on the worker’s wages, and for this pur- 
pose the workers are divided into five classes : 











| 
Class. | Annual wages. Pension. 
| 
Le cviscetwiceviavebwaseacentsas $87.50 $15.00 
BIS. tires soonenie Meveadece $87.50 to $137.50 22.50 
BUMaeccteccvacivenieaaoe Saves 137.50 to 212.50 30.00 
DY; Weve Bias Ceeielemeeee aeeeine 212.50 to_ 287.50 37.50 
Mivcsnieassateessees eiateleterd | Above $287.50 45.00 





THE PENSION FOR INCAPACITY. 


The pension for incapacity to go on working 
is only granted at the end of twenty-seven weeks 
of sickness, and then only if all hope of a quick 
cure seems to be gone. The worker must have 
paid his contribution for at least two hundred 
weeks if the insurance is compulsory, and for 
five hundred weeks if it is optional. The pen- 
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sion is withdrawn if the worker’s incapacity 
arises from any crime or misdemeanor or volun- 
tary mutilation. The pension for incapacity is 
divided into two parts,—one of them fixed, and 
the other varying according to the classes of 
workers. ‘The minimum is $36.25, and the 
maximum is $163.75. Pensions are paid at post 
offices on orders issued by the insurance offices. 
These pensions are protected from seizure by 
creditors, and cannot be alienated. 


HOW THE SYSTEM IS WORKED. 


One of the most original provisions of the law 
is the right which it gives to the insurance offices 
to watch over the health of the insured, and to 
impose upon them medical treatment. ‘This 
medical treatment is in some cases preventive, 
and is thought to have had a certain effect in 
checking the progress of tuberculosis in Ger- 
many. Broadly speaking, the German system 
of combining state aid with the contributions 
both of the worker and of his employer seems 
to meet a great many social and economic objec- 
tions which are frequently urged against all old- 
age pension proposals. Of course, a great deal 
depends in the practical working of the scheme 
on the relative proportions of these three contri- 
butions, and it is notable that since the inaugu- 
ration of this German system, in 1889, a good 
many modifications in points of detail have had 
to be made as the result of experience. The 
German system is largely worked in its details 
by means of cards, on which the worker or his 
employer places certain special stamps, which 
are bought at the post offices, and these cards, 
when they have reached a sufficient face value, 
are transmitted by the police to the insurance 
offices, to be placed to the credit of the workers 
whose names they bear. Curiously enough, this 
system, which seems very simple, is not very 
popular in Germany. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S FIRST YEAR. 


] T is natural that at the end of President Roose- 

velt’s first year in office there should be 
various attempts to summarize his achievements. 
The North American Review for December pre- 
sents two such estimates written from wholly 
different points of view. The first, by “A Pro- 
gressive Republican,” who is described by the 
editor of the North American as “a thoughtful 
student of politics who holds a chair in one of 
the inmost prominent of American universities,” 
makes no attempt to disguise its author’s warm 
personal admiration of Mr. Roosevelt. Recalling 
the circumstances under which President Roose- 
velt assumed office, this writer declares that al- 
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though the President has been faithful to the 
pledge of his accession, preserving the policy of 
his predecessor, still he has translated that policy 
into terms of his own temperament. In addition 
to the twofold duties of the office, the execution 
of existing laws and the recommendation to Con- 
gress of measures deemed necessary and expedi- 
ent for the future, Mr. Roosevelt has added a 
third duty,—that of informing public opinion 
in the present. While this last is not an en- 
tirely new Presidential function, it may be 
doubted whether any of Mr. Roosevelt’s predeces- 
sors has so deliberately or extensively or directly 
exercised it. 

A WELL-EQUIPPED EXECUTIVE. 


As to the first class of duties, those of a purely 
executive nature, “ A Progressive Republican ” 
asserts that no one has ever come into the Presi- 
dency with a better practical knowledge of the 
gear of government. Mr. Roosevelt, he says. 
“did not know the ways and the personnel of the 
legislative department as President McKinley 
did ; and I imagine that the judiciary had for 
his mind, bent on equity and somewhat irreverent 
of precedent, many mysteries ; but he did know 
the executive in all its complexity and detail. 
He had expert knowledge of the navy ; he had 
with remarkable acquisitiveness amassed experi- 
ence in the army ; he knew the civil service from 
top to bottom ; he knew, moreover, as state ex- 
ecutive, of the correlation of federal and State 
functions, and he had had a conspicuous part in 
working out a difficult municipal problem in 
New York.” ‘The greatest of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
achievements, in this writer’s opinion, is that he 
has used the specialized knowledge gained in his 
previous official career with an eye single to the 
good of the service. 

As to President Roosevelt’s appointments, it 
is deemed that a catalogue of them would not 
furnish a list of eligibles for Sunday-school su- 
perintendencies or college professorships ; but, 
on the whole, there has been a patent fitness of 
the man for the office. A few seeming excep- 
tions only serve to emphasize the generality of 
fitness. According to this writer, there has 
been a toning up of the whole civil service. 
“Every effort is made to keep good, efficient 
men in office, and to keep the other sort out.” 


A LEADER OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


“A Progressive Republican” has special 
praise for the President’s capacity in influencing 
public opinion. ‘His speech is homely ; it is 
void of grace, but it is effective. He does not 
speak merely in felicitous phrase; he must 
proselyte. He is like one of those old French 











pioneer priests in the Northwest, who carried 
his altar upon his back through the forest and 
across the plains, and whenever he came to a 
settlement put it down and celebrated mass.” 

“He has spoken to the people on ‘the state of 
the Union,’ and recommended to them meas- 
ures ‘necessary and expedient ;’ and through 
them he delivers messages to a Congress not 
altogether sympathetic. Yet, in doing this he 
has divided his party ; at the same time he has 
temporarily strengthened it.” 

The recent elections can only be interpreted as 
a vote of confidence in the President's personal 
policies. 
INFLUENCE ON LEGISLATION. 


As to President Roosevelt’s relations with 
Congress, this writer admits that he has enjoyed 
no such relationship with the legislative body as 
did his predecessor. But he holds that while 
President McKinley was most successful in get- 
ting his wishes recorded, there was nevertheless 
a serious encroachment of the legislative upon 
the executive, and the independence of the Chief 
Executive was menaced. ‘The coming into the 
Presidency of one who is a comparative stranger 
to Congress has necessitated the putting up of 
the line fences again, and they are not likely to 
be broken through or moved—at any rate toward 
the White House.” It is to be placed to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s credit, however, that even the 
opponents of the Panama route in Congress were 
willing to vote for the Isthmian Canal bill in its 
final shape, while the success of the arid land 
legislation is also to be credited in good measure 
to the support of the President. It was his 
spirit that helped us to keep our pledge in quit- 
ting Cuba; and any future legislation in exten- 
sion of the Sherman anti-trust law, or a modifi- 
cation of the tariff to make it consistent with 
changed conditions, will be in no small part due 
to the support of the President. 


A JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRAT’S IMPRESSIONS. 


“A Jeffersonian Democrat,” described by the 
editor of the North American as “a well-known 
writer who, from the point of view of erudition 
and wide political knowledge, is probably the 
ablest Jeffersonian Democrat in the country,” 
takes a surprisingly favorable view, all things 
considered, of the President’s administration. 
He declares that Jeffersonian Democrats gener- 
ally will applaud Mr. Roosevelt’s treatment of 
the Cuban reciprocity question, his forbearance 
toward China, his firm adherence to the Monroe 
Doctrine, and his cordial attitude toward Eng- 
land. His apparent desire to revise the tariff 
will be commended. His ultimate exhibition of 
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a wish to curb the trusts through the exercise of 
powers conferred by the Constitution rather than 
through a constitutional amendment will also be 
regarded with approval. The only act of the 
President that seems to meet with the severe 
disapprobation of “ A Jeffersonian Democrat” is 
his appointment of the anthracite coal commis- 
sion. This, he declares, “is a first step in the 
perilous pathway that leads to the assertion of 
autocratic authority, an act that seems destined 
to give the Roosevelt administration a bad emi- 
nence in American history.” 





THE AMERICAN INVASION OF CANADA. 


“7 ‘HE marvelous resources of British North 

America, and the ways in which the citi- 
zens of the United States are developing them, 
form the subject of Mr. Robert H. Montgomery’s 
article in the January World’s Work. Probably 
the most important single industrial enterprise 
in Canada is the building of the Dominion Coal 
Company and the Dominion Iron and Steel Com- 
pany in Nova Scotia by Mr. Henry M. Whitney, 
of Boston. It is said that coal can be mined and 
put on shipboard at Nova Scotia at less than 
one dollar a ton, and that whereas the cost of 
producing hematite iron is $15.65 a ton in Eng- 
land, $13.50 in Germany, and $9.50 in Pitts- 
burg, the cost in Sydney is only $7.45 per ton. 
Even this quotation is made without deducting 
the government bonus of $2.70 on each ton of 
native ore, and $1.80 a ton for foreign ore manu- 
factured in Canada, which would lower the net 
cost to $5.65 or $4.75 a ton, according to the 
source of the ore. When the works at Sydney 
are completed, they will turn out half a million 
tons of steel a year, and already plans are on 
foot to begin shipbuilding there. 

Mr. Montgomery points out that Sydney is 
1,200 miles nearer European ports than Balti- 
more, the port nearest Pittsburg, 2,300 miles 
nearer Liverpool than Pensacola, the port near- 
est the Alabama iron district; and to the fact 
not usually borne in mind, that South America 
lies far to the east of the United States, and 
Sydney is 600 miles nearer Rio Janeiro and 
Buenos Ayres than New Orleans and Mobile. 
It is also 900 miles nearer Cape Town than 
these gulf ports are. 


CANADA’S WEALTH OF STANDING TIMBER. 


Canada has about twice as much standing 
timber as the United States, and the enterprising 
American paper makers are expending every year 
millions of dollars on huge pulp mills equipped 
with the best American machinery. In the 
December number of the Review oF Reviews, 
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Mr. Cy Warman described what Mr. Francis 
Clergue, of Maine, was doing at the Canadian 
“Soo,” and he is but one of many. The timber 
privileges are being bought up by corporations, 
each of which owns many thousands of square 
miles. The pulp is of a high quality, and 
is driving the Scandinavian article from. the 
markets of Europe. It is supplying many mills 
of the United States, and is largely used in 
Australia, India, and Japan. 

This timber belt of Canada stretches from the 
Atlantic Coast to the plains beyond the Great 
Lakes, and from the slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Pacific Ocean, while on the north, 
beyond the “ Height of Land,” is a vast area of 
timber sweeping across the continent from Lab- 
rador to Alaska, 700 miles in width and 4,000 in 
length. <A single district,—that of Lake St. 
John, north of Quebec,—bears spruce equal to 
the entire forest area of Norway. 


THE WHEAT POSSIBILITIES. 


Mr. Montgomery quotes an authority on wheat 
who has recently calculated that in ten years, at 
the present rate of immigration into Canada, 
there would be farmers enough to produce 250,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat a year. Deducting 
the comparatively small amount required ~ for 
home consumption, Canada will export cargoes 
nearly double those of the American shipment 
of to-day. In Manitoba and the Northwest ter- 
ritories, 260,000,000 acres of arable land await 
the plow. Mr. Montgomery calculates that there 
are already 79,000 people of American extrac- 
tion in the Canadian wheat lands. It is not 
merely the failures or the dissatisfied that leave 
America for these Canadian farms. The Indiana, 
Montana, Dakota, or Nebraska farmer who can 
sell his old place for from $30 to $40 an acre and 
buy as good or better land under the British 
flag for from $7 to $10 an acre, thinks it is a 
good thing to try. A certain proportion of each 
new township is of crown lands, on which the 
homesteader may secure an allotment on pay- 
ment of a nominal fee of $10 for 160 acres of 
land, and after a residence of three years and 
compliance of homestead regulations, receive an 
absolute title. Or he may purchase lands from 
the large grants owned by the Canadian Pacific 
and Canadian Northern railroads, or buy a farm 
from one of the many land companies, chiefly 
American, which have recently acquired large 
tracts of the railway lands. The Hudson Bay 
Company also controls enormous holdings. The 
total land sales during the summer of 1902 were 
fivefold those of 1901, with prices steadily ris- 
ing. Land selling at $3 an acre five years ago 
is now bringing double or treble that price. The 
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soil is deep and exceptionally fertile, and is in 
many communities yielding twenty bushels of 
wheat to the acre. 


From the British Point of View. 

Knglishmen who, like Mr. W. T. Stead, have 
come to believe that the Americanization of the 
British Empire is inevitable, and cannot be long 
deferred, will find much to confirm their opinions 
in an article contributed to the Mortnightly Re- 
view for December by Mr. Archibald S. Hurd. 

Mr. Hurd’s paper deals with “The Foreign 
Invasion of Canada.” Canada, he points out, is, 
firstly, being de-Anglicized by foreign immigra- 
tion and by the growth of the French ; and, 
secondly, Americanized by the phenomenal flood 
of immigrants from across the frontier. The 
natural growth of the Canadian population is 
small. The census of 1881 showed an increase 
in ten years of 19 per cent.; in 1901, the in- 
crease had fallen to 11.14 per cent. And it is 
not the British, but the French, who account for 
most of this small increase. The French-Cana- 
dians double in numbers every twenty-five years. 
“amilies of eighteen and twenty children are 
not infrequent ; and in Quebec the birthrate is 
36.86 per thousand. The French-Canadians, 
Mr. Hurd insists, are not well affected to Eng- 
land, and they enjoy their liberties as sops given 
by the British nation in the hope of keeping 
them quiet. Meantime immigration from the 
Kuropean Continent has increased, while the 
number of British and Irish born settlers is 100,- 
000 less than it was thirty years ago. 

THE AMERICAN WAVE. 


The British element in Canada is therefore rel- 
atively falling off. Settlers from the United 
States are flooding the country. Last year only 
25 per cent. of the immigrants came from the 
United Kingdom, while 35 per cent. came across 
the frontier. In 1901, there were 17,987 immi- 
grants from the United States, and only 9,401 
from England and Wales, 1,476 from Scotland, 
and 923 from Ireland. In 1902, down to the 
beginning of October, 27,000 Americans had 
entered Canada. The immigrants bring consid- 
erable capital with them, and become permanent 
settlers. Of the 127,891 who had settled in 
Canada prior to 1902, 84,493 have already been 
naturalized. 

Canada is, in fact, becoming Americanized. 


British immigration is becoming every day less * 


important. Mr. Hurd explains this largely by 
the erroneous ideas which are so widespread in 
England as to the severity of the Canadian cli- 
mate. Mr. Kipling’s description of Canada as 
“Our Lady of the Snows,” has been itself suf- 








ficient to throw back the development of the 
colony by Englishmen a whole decade. Mr. 
Hurd, however, says that the immigration of 
Americans, who thoroughly know the Canadian 
climate, shows that the climate is a good one. 
As the result of it all we witness the develop- 
ment of a Canadian policy which, if not anti- 
British, is not pro-British. The Canadian im- 
migration officials regard the problem solely from 
a Canadian point of view, and welcome the 
wealthy and enterprising American who crosses 
their frontier. Mr. Hurd thinks that this threat- 
ening movement can be checked by spreading 
juster knowledge among Britishers in regard to 
the Canadian climate. But in view of the in- 
creasing disinclination of Englishmen for coun- 
try life, it seems more probable that the Ameri- 
canization of the British Empire has definitely 
begun in Canada. 


Decline of Imperial Prestige. 


In an article in the Monthly Review on “ Canada 
and Imperial Ignorance,” Mr. W. Beach Thomas 
lays stress on the Americanization of the coun- 
try: ' 

«American ideas, if not America, are taking 
the country captive. The Americans have no 
insidious intentions, no arriére pensée,—an Ameri- 
‘an seldom has. He is generally candid, if not 
honest, to a degree. He goes where he goes to 
make money, and makes no pretense of ulterior 
objects ; he neither simulates nor dissimulates. 
But power goes with the making of money as an 
inseparable accident ; and the American is apt 
to win other prizes than millions. It is no small 
achievement that the press is completely cap- 
tured. It has been done merely in the way of 
business ; but so effectively that in the last ten 
years English magazines have been practically 
banished. Private people and the clubs still 
take in this or that weekly paper, but it may be 
said that there is practically no public sale at 
all; no agents who take English papers, no 
public which demands them. Some of the 
shells may be seen, but an inspection of the 
contents reveals the American edition, in which 
articles especially designed to suit American 
tastes have been substituted in New York for 
the more typical English material.” 

Mr. Thomas argues that the British are losing 
their hold on Canada owing to the ignorance of 
that colony which is so common in England, an 
ignorance which leads some Englishmen to ad- 
dress their letters, ‘Ottawa, Canada, the United 
States.” He thinks that it would be more prof- 
itable to expend the $60,000,000 a year now 
spent in Great Britain on maintaining paupers 
in making immigration easy. 
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MR. BRYCE ON THE POWERS OF THE BRITISH 
CROWN. 
HE Christmas number of the Windsor Maga- 
zine contains a disquisition by Mr. James 
Bryce, M.P., on the powers of the crown in Eng- 
land as exercised down to the beginning of the 
present reign. He regards Queen Victoria’s reign 
as the time in which the principles of the con- 
stitution first became firmly settled in practice 
and definitely accepted by all sections and parties 
in the state. After tracing the gradual trans- 
formation of the royal power from almost abso- 
lute authority to the Reform Act of 1832, Mr. 
Bryce observes that the power which at Queen 
Victoria’s accession remained in the hands of 
the sovereign, considered as an individual person, 
may to-day be described as being of the nature 
rather of influence than of legal power. He 
points out that the personal preferences of the 
crown may count in the choice of the particular 
person who is first invited to become prime 
minister at a ministerial crisis, and in the choice 
between two possible holders of subordinate 
ministerial offices. There are two questions 
raised by Mr. Bryce. He says: 


WHEN MAY THE CROWN DISMISS MINISTERS ? 


“There are some students of the constitution 
who have argued that when the crown is con- 
vinced that ministers do not possess the confi- 
dence of the nation (which, of course, implies that 
the House of Commons, in continuing to sup- 
port them, does not possess that confidence), it 
may of its own motion dismiss its ministers and 
commission some statesman to form a new ad- 
ininistration. It would, of course, be necessary 
that in taking such a course the crown should 
have, first of all, requested ministers to dissolve 
Parliament, and that it should feel sure that a 
man could be found who would be able to form 
a strong administration.” 

Mr. Bryce observes “that the power (if still 
existing) has not been exercised for a very long 
time ; and that it would be imprudent for the 
crown to exercise it unless in a very exceptional 
case, where it was perfectly clear that the House 
of Commons had ceased to represent the real 
sentiment of the people, and that ministers were, 
in fact, disregarding the popular will. This isa 
highly improbable contingency.” 


MAY THE CROWN REFUSE TO DISSOLVE 
PARLIAMENT ? 


The second question which he puts is : 

“Ts it consistent with the established use and 
practice of the government of England for the 
crown to refuse to its ministers permission to 
dissolve Parliament when they ask for such per- 
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mission? Suppose that a ministry which has 
been defeated in the House of Commons believes 
that a general election would give it a majority. 
Ought the crown, as a matter of course, to as- 
sent to a dissolution ?” 

He answers that “nothing but the subsequent 
approval of a considerable majority of the 
nation could justify what would be, prima facie, 
an unusual stretching of the functions of the 
crown as they have been understood for many 
years past.” Mr. Bryce thinks that the monarch 
may be especially useful as an adviser in foreign 
affairs through his family connections with other 
crowned heads. As regards the appointment to 
posts in the public service, he says the army and 
navy are by long tradition a little more closely 
connected with the crown than is the civil ser- 
vice, and the crown has a large share in the 
selection of bishops. 


THE MAD MULLAH. 


ERY interesting at the present moment is 
the article concerning the personality of 
the Mad Mullah, contributed by M. Hugues Le 
Roux to the Revue de Paris. The writer, who 
entitles his article “The New Mahdi,” spent last 
year in Somaliland, and he gathered many inter- 
esting particulars concerning Abdulla Achur, 
whose religious crusade in that country has met 
with such unexpected success, and who will, M. 
Le Roux declares, end by becoming as formi- 
dable an adversary as he who was vanquished at 
Omdurman. 


THE NEW MAHDI. 


Some years ago Abdulla Achur was already 
much discussed among the Mussulman popula- 
tion of Aden and of the surrounding country , 
the Europeans made light of «the new Mahdi,” 
as he was already styled, and at Aden was first 
invented for him the foolish and misleading nick- 
name of the Mad Mullah. 

Abdulla seems to have first appeared on the 
horizon five years ago; he had then performed 
four times the lengthy and difficult pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and he edified all the Mussulmans with 
whom he came in contact by his piety and learn- 
ing. The new Mahdi is some thirty-two years 
of age; he is a true Somali, tall, vigorous, and 
with regular features. His past career, like that 
of all Mohammedan “saints,” has been very ad- 
venturous; his father was a shepherd in the 
Somali country, and he was brought up among 
the herds. There he was met by a Mohamme- 
dan missionary, who offered to buy him from his 
parents, and to bring him up to a religious life. 
His first pilgrimage to Mecca took place. when 
































A CHARGE OF SOMALI HORSEMEN. 


(Drawn by R. Caton Woodville for the Illustrated London 
News.) 


he was twenty, and he produced so great an im- 
pression on the Sheik Mohammed Salah, the 
supreme head of the mysterious confraternity 
known as T'ariqa Mahadia, that the latter kept 
him with him, and now Abdulla is the favorite 
disciple of this important religious leader. 


HOW THE MULLAH GAINS HIS POWER. 


Abdulla, in spite of the fact that he is re- 
garded more or less as a savage by his adver- 
saries, is a man of considerable learning, familiar 
with every kind of theological subtlety, and quite 
able to work on the religious fanaticism of his 
followers. Already the Mad Mullah has ob- 
tained extraordinary influence over the inhab- 
itants of Somaliland. He has passed various 
decrees, of which one makes it illegal to be mar- 
ried by an ordinary Cadi who is subject to the 
King of England ; such marriages, he declares, 
are null and void. He also freely excommuni- 
cates all those who do not follow his peculiar 
tenets, and in all sorts of ways he recalls, as no 
other Mahdi has ever done, his great predecessor 
Mohammed. Up to the present time, Abdulla 
has met with only one important reverse. This 
was inflicted on him in the spring of 1900 by 
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the soldiers of Menelik ; since then the Mullah 
avoids his northern neighbors. 

M. Le Roux pays a high tribute to Colonel 
Swayne, who, he’says, knows Somaliland bette? 
than any Englishman alive, and who, he declares, 
must have known well the determined foe against 
whom he was pitted with such insufficient forces. 
The French writer tells the story of the repulse. 
He evidently considers that the Mad Mullah may 
develop into a very serious adversary, and he 
advises the British Government to prepare a 
serious campaign for February, which is, he says, 
the best season of the year for the enterprise. 
The question is much complicated, because cer- 
tain loyal tribes, while perfectly willing to live 
contented and happy lives under British rule, 
are determined to resist every effort made to 
compel them to fight their co-religionists. 


ANOTHER DE WET. 


At Aden the new Mahdi is no longer called 
the Mad Mullah ; indeed, the local paper spoke 
of him as “another De Wet,” for, like the Boer 
‘general, Abdulla seems to have a remarkable 
power of darting from one point to another. 
Meanwhile, the Emperor Menelik is watching 
what is to him a most interesting game with in- 
tense attention ; he also is anti-Mullah, but, ac- 
cording to M. Le Roux, he is waiting to be asked 
to lend his powerful aid to Great Britain, for 
then he will be able to ask in exchange that his 
new ally should formally recognize the existence 
of Abyssinia, which his French friend considers 
should be regarded as an eastern Switzerland, or 
No-man’s Land. 
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SKETCH MAP OF SOMALILAND, SHOWING THE LINE OF MARCH 
OF THE BRITISH TROOPS FROM BERBERA TO EREGO. 
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THE RUSSIAN TEMPERANCE COMMITTEES. 
I AST month we noticed at some length an 

~ article in the Nineteenth Century describing 
the movement in favor of people’s theaters in 
Russia. ‘That movement has developed largely 
under the stimulus of the so-called “ ‘Temperance 
Committees” instituted by M. de Witte for the 
purpose of organizing counter attractions to 
drink. In the December Contemporary Review 
there is an extremely interesting article by Miss 
Edith Sellers, dealing with these committees, 
both as to their theatrical and their other ac- 
tivities. Miss Sellers is inclined to take a 
more favorable view of the Russian spirit mo- 
nopoly than is generally taken in Russia, but 
her account of the counter-attraction side of 
the monopoly is very instructive and very 
interesting. 

HOW THE COMMITTEES WORK. 


Every Russian town and every Russian prov- 
ince has now a temperance committee, and 
every village has a temperance guardian. These 
committees have several functions, the chief of 
which is to create counter attractions to drink. 
The committees are largely composed of officials. 
Their campaign against drink is based largely 
upon the principle that the lack of good food 
and the want of rational amusement are the chief 
causes of the evil. The committees have carried 
on their campaign in such a way that Miss 
Sellers thinks that the working class of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg are to be envied by the same 
class in England in the provision which is made 
both for their mental and bodily needs. In one 
of the “people’s houses” outside Moscow men 
are decently lodged for 24 cents a night, and 
boarded and lodged for 12 cents a day. <A 
“ people’s house,” as understood in Moscow, is a 
workingman’s restaurant, club, library, and 
much besides. The restaurants are fine large 
rooms, well lighted and well ventilated and 
beautifully clean ; soap, water, and towels are 
supplied gratis to the visitors. They are open 
from early morning till late at night, breakfasts, 
dinners, and suppers being supplied. The food 
supplied is both good and cheap, and only the 
bare cost is charged, the other expenses being 
paid out of the government subsidy. In one of 
the people’s houses there is a labor bureau, and 
others have reading rooms, where visitors may 
pass their whole day if they desire. 

THE PEOPLE’S PALACE IN ST. PETERSBURG. 

The St. Petersburg Committee’s People’s 
House is exactly what London’s People’s Palace 
was intended to be and is not. It is a pleasure 
resort for the poor, a place where they may 
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betake themselves whenever on enjoyment bent. 
The building, which is the old Nijni-Novgorod 
Exhibition building renovated, is. situated close 
to the Neva in a beautiful park, with great trees 
around it, and flower beds dotted here and there. 
The building is divided into five parts,—a great 
entrance hall, a restaurant, a concert hall, a 
theater, and a reading room,—into all of which 
admission costs only 5 cents. The average price 
paid for dinner is only 5 cents. “The restaurant 
is a perfect model of what such a place should 
be.” In the theater there is room for 2,000 
spectators. Of her visit to this theater Miss 
Sellers says : 

“Evidently the play appealed in a quite spe- 
cial degree to the audience, for even the rough- 
est among them followed. it with close attention. 
Some of them, indeed, were quite transformed 
as they listened; there was real distress in 
their faces when the hero’s plans seemed going 
agley, and their eyes glowed with excitement 
when he finally put his foes to rout. They sat 
as if spellbound so long as each scene lasted, 
and then shook the very building with their ap- 
plause. Never have I seen a more appreciative 
audience, or one more enthusiastic. When the 
play was over they turned to one another, eager- 
ly comparing notes and discussing its bearing. 
Evidently the theater serves its purpose admi- 
rably if that purpose be to put new ideas into 
the heads of those who frequent it and give 
them something to think about.” 


THE QUESTION OF FINANCE. 


How are all these amenities given to the 
people for nothing? The answer is that the 
government subsidizes them out of the profits 
of the spirit monopoly. The provincial com- 
mittees receive 50,000 rubles a year, and the St. 
Petersburg and Moscow committees get annual 
subsidies of 500,000 rubles and 300,000 rubles. 
In addition, the St. Petersburg Committee was 
granted 1,000,000 rubles for the purpose of 
building the People’s Palace. Altogether, M. 
de Witte handed over to the committees in 1900 
nearly 4,000,000 rubles, and the amount was 
increased when the monopoly system embraced 
the whole country. As the profit from the 
monopoly in 1897 was 20,375 000 rubles, he 
could well afford to do so. 

“‘A WORK OF REAL CHARITY.” 

Miss Sellers gives high praise to the energy 
and capacity of the officials who are intrust- 
ed with the task of carrying on the work of 
the committees. They have gone on the prin- 


ciple of gaining the confidence of the working 
class. 
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are not 


committees 
they have their faults, of 
still they are undoubtedly doing much 
useful work, work which will make its influence 


“Russian temperance 
ideal institutions ; 
course ; 


felt more and more from year to year. For 
they are not only fighting against intemperance, 
but they are fighting for civilization, for a 
higher standard of life among the workers, for 
their social and intellectual development. They 
are striving, too, so far as in them lies, to intro- 
duce purple patches into dull, gray existences, 
and thus render this world of ours a pleasanter 
place than it is. And this in itself is a work of 
real charity. It is a great thing for a nation to 
have, as Russia has, thousands of men and 
women banded together for the express purpose 
of giving a helping hand to the poor, of remov- 
ing stones from the path of the weak, and ren- 
dering life all round better worth living. As I 
went about among the Moscow workers, and 
saw them in their great dining halls, with their 
well-cooked dinners before them, I often wished 
that English workers were as well catered for 
as these Russians are. I often wished, too, 
when in St. Petersburg, that London had, as 
that city has, its pleasure resorts for the poor, 
its people’s theaters, nay, even its variety shows, 
with performing Chinamen and ditty-singing 
negroes.” 


AN ARCTIC PRISON-VILLAGE. 


R. HARRY DE WINDT, who reported so 
favorably on the prisons in western Si- 
beria, and who has always maintained that, 
were he sentenced to a term of penal servitude, 
he would infinitely sooner serve it in Siberia than 
in England, writes in the Strand on darkest Si- 
beria and its political exiles. He describes a 
colony of such exiles at Sredni-Kolymsk, away 
in the remote northeast. He states that physical 
brutality is a thing of the past. A convict who 
shot a police officer for cruelty to a comrade will, 
he expects, be acquitted. But the physical priva- 
tions in respect to food and warmth are portrayed 
in lurid colors. Yet this is the worst count in 
his indictment : 


PREVALENCE OF INSANITY. 


“The most pitiable peculiarity about Sredni- 
Kolymsk is. perhaps, the morbid influence of the 
place and its surroundings on the mental powers. 
The first thing noticeable among those who had 
passed some years here was the utter vacancy 
of mind, even of men who, in Europe, had shone 
in the various professions. Indeed, I can safely 
state that, with three exceptions, there was not a 
perfectly sane man or woman among all the 
exiles | saw here. ‘A couple of years usually 








makes them shaky,’ said an official, ‘and the 
strongest-minded generally become childish when 
they have been here for five or six.’ ‘But why 
isit ?’ Lasked. My friend walked to the window 
and pointed to the mournful, desolate street, the 
dismal drab hovels, and frozen, pine-fringed 
river darkening in the dusk. ‘That,’ he said, 

‘and the awful silence—day after day, year after 

year, not a sound.’ ” 

Mr. de Windt concludes with the hope that 
the «clemency of a wise and merciful ruler may 
yet be extended toward the unhappy outcasts 
in that Siberian hell of famine, cold, and dark- 
ness, scarcely less terrible in its ghastly loneli- 
ness than those frozen realms of eternal silence 
which enshrine the mystery of the world.” 


RELIGION IN ITALY TO-DAY. 

HE religious condition of Italy is the subject 
of a painstaking and fair-minded paper in 
the Church Quarterly Review. The writer has 
lived for several years in Italy, and acknowl- 
edges the generous friendship of not a few of 
the most learned and most devout clergy as the 
source of almost all his information. He states 
that among the younger and more enlightened 
clergy there is a large and growing section 

which would indorse the words of one of them : 
“The temporal power is impossible ; thank God, 
it is impossible.” The tension between the papacy 
and the monarchy is, he thinks, injurious to re- 
ligion, excluding, as it tends to do, devout Catho- 
lics from Parliament, and forcing the monarchy 
to favor anti-clerical movements. The confisca- 
tion of monastic property has thrown out of cul- 
tivation the land formerly tilled by the monks, 
and has done great temporal injury to the poor, 


for whom there is no legal provision. 


WORSHIP IN THE VILLAGES. 


The writer gives his general impression : 

“With all allowance for a considerable minor- 
ity who have rejected Christianity, there can be 
no doubt that by far the greater part of the 
Italian people profess and practice the Catholic 
religion. ‘The churches are numerous, and gen- 
erally well attended. There is something 
beautiful and touching in the unanimity of an 
Italian village in matters of religion. The Eng- 
lish visitor may be moved to a righteous envy 
when he observes the whole population flocking 
together to the house of God, and compares with 
this pleasant scene some village at home, where 
a great part of the population spends the Sunday 
morning in bed, and the rest of the day in the 
public house or at the street corner ; where those 
who worship worship in hostile church and 
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chapel ; where most of those who worship in 
church think they have fulfilled the obligations 
of Sunday by listening to matins, and where 
only a tiny minority offer the Lord’s service on 
the Lord’s Day.” 

The writer laments the apparent indifference 
of Italians during the most solemn act of wor- 
ship, yet hazards the opinion that “Italians 
realize more than we do the privilege and the 
duty of prayer. Yet prayer is often regarded 
as a charm rather than an intelligent devotion.” 
Of prayer to the blessed Lord, he says, we find 
very little; of prayer to the Eternal Father, 
hardly a trace. The Madonna is the principal 
object of worship. He says that devotion to 
our Lord is maintained in Italy chiefly by rev- 
erence to the blessed sacrament. 


THE ITALIANS’ LOVE OF ORATORY. 


Unlike what might have been expected from a 
ritualistic people, «the Italians are great lovers of 
oratory, and a sermon seldom fails to attract a 
congregation, the rather, perhaps, because it is 
not a regular part of divine service. The ordi- 
nary sermon of a parish priest is often admira- 
ble—a simple inculcation in plain and effective 
language, and with much of the grace which is 
characteristic of the nation, of some homely 
duty.” 

The great and increasing need of definite re- 
ligious instruction is urged. The writer gathers 
“that in the majority of communal schools there 
is a certain amount of religious instruction, but 
that in many places it does not go beyond the 
recitation of a prayer, and perhaps a slight 
amount of teaching of gospel history from a 
manual. In the government schools of a higher 
grade, the Ginnasio and the Liceo, there is no 
religious teaching at all, so that it is possible for 
a lad to be trained for one of the learned pro- 
fessions without ever learning a word of the 
Christian faith.” 


THE MORALITY OF THE CLERGY. 


As to the moral character of the clergy, wit- 
nesses who can hardly be charged with clerical 
prejudices give, on the whole, a favorable ac- 
count of the northern priesthood. 

“We cannot speak with equal assurance of 
the south. An eminent Roman priest lent us a 
pamphlet by a German pastor in Naples, which 
gives a horrible account of clerical immorality. 
We returned the pamphlet to him with the re- 
mark that it was the work of anenemy. ‘< Yes,’ 
he replied, ‘but of an enemy who speaks the 
truth.’ The worst statement in this book is the 
assertion that people are not shocked by clerical 
immorality, but regard it as natural and inevi- 
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table. It is to be feared that the standard of 
sexual morality is not high. An Anglican 
friend tells us that a prelate lamented to him 
that a certain cardinal was not elected at the 
last conclave. +‘ But,’ our friend replied, ‘he isa 
man of conspicuous immorality.’ ‘ No doubt,’ was 
the answer ; ‘but you Anglicans seem to think 
there is no virtue but chastity. The cardinal 
has not that, but he is an honest man.’” 

Nevertheless, the writer regards clerical mar- 
riage as outside the limits of practical reform. 
He says, ‘We have never come across an au- 
thenticated case of the misuse of the confes- 
sional for the service of vice.” Not profligacy 
but sloth is the besetting sin of the Italian priest. 
The writer adds that he cannot “welcome the 
movement which bears the name of Christian 
Democracy,” and laments the lack of the intelli- 
gent study of theology. He sees few signs of 
Protestant progress, and dissuades from prose- 
lytism. He reports that Italians seem no more 
oppressed by the dogma of Papal infallibility 
than Englishmen are by the dictum that “the 
King can do no wrong.” 





JAPANESE FORMOSA. 


N the Scottish Geographical Magazine, the Rev. 
W. Campbell pays well-deserved praise to 
the results of Japanese colonization in Formosa. 
His descriptions of the reforms and improve- 
ments introduced are of great value, in that 
they show to the ignorant that the Japanese are 
thoroughly convinced of the necessity of intelli- 
gence and common sense in such work. Mr. 
Campbell visited the Taichu prison, and says 
of it: 

“The whole thing was intensely interesting 
to me, because on every hand one could see the 
operation of high intelligence, firmness, and 
even of mercy in grappling with evils which are 
found among people of every land. Before 
coming away the governor remarked to me that 
the entire group of buildings, including the sur- 
rounding walls, was the outcome of convict la- 
bor ; and it did, indeed, seem to be a feature of 
the system here that no prisoner was allowed to 
shirk duty who was really able to work. Nor 
can any one question the soundness of this prin- 
ciple, for the healthful appearance of the large 
companies I saw engaged in the manufacture of 
straw mattresses, and as brickmakers, builders, 
carpenters, and coolies, was in favor of it ; while 
statistics given me regarding the after-career of 
those who had served their terms of confine- 
ment also showed that prison life in Taichu was 
both bearable and distinctly reformatory in its 
tendency.” 





AND THE OPIUM TRADE. 


JAPAN 


Dealing with the question of the opium traffic, 
which in Formosa is one of the government 
monopolies, Mr. Campbell writes : 

«“ As to the attitude of Japan in regard to the 
opium trade, it may be said that the government 
at Tokyo has never wavered in its opposition to 
opium as an article of commerce ; and this op- 
position, coupled with a general knowledge 
throughout Japan of the origin and conse- 
quences of the trade elsewhere, has led to the 
Japanese having kept themselves wholly clean 
from the enervating effects of the opium curse.” 


WHAT JAPAN HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 


Mr. Campbell sums up what has been done in 
Formosa as follows : 

«“ At the outset it should be remembered that, 
when they arrived in 1895, instead of being al- 
lowed to take quiet possession, they found the 
people everywhere up in arms against them, and 
had literally to fight their way from north to 
south before anything like settled government 
could be established. . Immediately after 
some measure of peace had been restored, the 
executive sent out qualified experts to engage 
in survey work, and to report on the resources 
of their newly ceded territory. 

‘A complete eensus of the population was 
taken in 1897, 800 miles of roads were made, 
and a tramway line laid down from Takow to 
Sin-tek. This was followed by construction of 
the main line of railway from Kelung to Takow, 
about one-haif of which has already been opened 
for goods and passenger traffic. Three cables 
were also laid down, connecting Formosa with 
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ernment hospitals in the island, at which about 
60,000 patients are treated gratuitously every 
year, while sanitary precautions and free vacci- 
nation have become so general that the danger 
from visitations like smallpox and plague has 
been very much reduced.” 


THE SIZE OF ALASKA. 


HEN we say that the area of Alaska is 
about 600,000 square miles, only a vague 
idea is conveyed to most minds. In order to 
visualize the statement, we must have the out- 
line of the Territory superimposed upon the map 
of some country with which we are familiar. 
The accompanying illustration represents a chart 
prepared by Mr. Alfred A. Brooks, geologist of 
the United States Survey, in charge of the Gov- 
ernment work of exploration and geological in- 
vestigation of the Territory. Mr. Brooks has 
drawn upon the map of the United States this 
map of Alaska in solid black, in order to show 
the relative areas most effectively. The scale 
used in both instances is the same. 

As pointed out by Mr. George B. Hollister, 
of the Geological Survey, in the Popular Secence 
Monthly for December, when Point Barrow, the 
most northerly extremity of Alaska, is placed 
upon the Canadian border in northern Minne- 
sota, Mount St. Elias falls near the Ohio River 
between western Kentucky and Indiana, and the 
main portion of the Territory covers almost the 
entire area of the Great Plains and Mississippi 
Valley as far south as Arkansas. The extreme 
southeasterly portion of the narrow strip of 
Alaska, upon which Sitka and Juneau are situ- 
ated, would extend to the Atlantic Ocean at 
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Georgia; the celebrated Nome district would 
fall in western South Dakota, near the Wyoming 
line, and the most westerly of the Aleutian Island 
group would lie upon the Pacific coast line near 
Los Angeles, the intermediate islands touching 
the Mexican border in Arizona and New Mexico. 
In other words, the Territory of Alaska is suf 
ficient in geographical extent to reach from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada to Mexi- 
co. Placed in this position on the United States, 
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as well as three large islands west of Ellesmere 
Island ; they have explored the northern coast 
of North Devon ; they have connected Belcher’s 
work with the coasts of Jones Sound ; they have 
reached a point within sixty miles of Aldrich’s 
farthest ; and they have discovered that land 
north of the Parry Islands, the existence of which 
was conjectured, as far west as the longitude of 
the eastern coast of Melville Island. This in- 
cludes the discovery of the northern sides of 
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MAP OF CAPTAIN SVERDRUP’S EXPLORATIONS, 1898-1902, 


Alaska would cover, in whole or in part, twenty- 
three States and Territories, and the western 
third of Lake Superior. 


SVERDRUP’S WORK IN THE ARCTICS. 
“THE accompanying map, which appears in 
the December number of the National Geo- 
graphic Mayazine, shows the routes followed and 
the coast line explored by Captain Sverdrup in 
his last four years of Arctic work. This work 
of Sverdrup and his associates is summarized by 
Sir Clements R. Markham in the November 
number of the Geographical Journal as fol- 
lows : 
“They have discovered the western side of 
Klesmere Island and its intricate system of fiords, 


North Cornwall and Findlay Island. In addi- 
tion to the main Arctic problem which is thus 
solved, it is likely that the region discovered will 
be of exceptional interest, from the winds and 
currents, the varying character of the ice, the 
existence of coal beds, and the abundance of 
animal life. A systematic survey has been made 
of these important discoveries, checked by astro- 
nomical observations. We must look forward 
to an account of these things, and to the details 
of the expedition, with the deepest interest ; and 
meanwhile we may well express admiration for 
the way in which the work was conceived and 
executed, and at the perfect harmony with 
which all loyally worked under their chief. 
Without such harmonious work success was not 
possible,” 
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CABLEGRAMS AT TWO CENTS A WORD. 


HE nationalization of ocean cables is the 

subject of an article by Mr. Henniker 

Heaton in the Magazine of Commerce. In the 
course of his argument this writer says : 

“People in the United Kingdom who study 
these tables, know that they annually spend 
£1,000,000 in cabling to America (including 
Canada), £412,000 in cabling to Australia, 
£366,000 in cabling to South Africa, £300,000 
in cabling to India, and another £300,000 in 
cabling to China, Hongkong, and the Kast. 
John Bull, in brief, puts his hand into his capa- 
cious pocket to the tune of £6,755 every day of 
the week, except Sundays, to cable to his cus- 
tomers and clients and cousins over seas,’— 
or a total sum every year of £3,278,000 ($16,- 
390,000). At the same -time England’s mail 
packet service to America, Australia, India, and 
China costs $7,500,000 only, and he thinks that 
for Britain’s $4,500,000,000 worth of exports a 
less costly cable communication is necessary. 
Mr. Heaton proceeds : 

“T assert that we shall have imperial federa- 
tion in a true sense only when we can telegraph 
from London to New Zealand as cheaply as we 
now telegraph ‘from London to Ireland. And 
why not? In Australia we send a word three 
thousand miles for a penny—the same distance, 
within five hundred miles, that divides England 
from India, to which a word now sent costs us, 
not one penny, as it ought, but thirty-six pennies. 
All parts of the world, excepting America, can 
be cable-connected by land, barring one thin 
blue line of sea; and land lines cost only one- 
fifth of submarine cables—in other words, land 
lines are laid at an outlay of £40 a mile, and 
sea-cables at £200 a mile. On the other hand, 
land lines carry five times more messages than 
are carried by cables.” 


ANOMALIES IN PRESENT RATES. 


He goes beyond the imperialization of the 
cables, and urges that in any question of pur- 
chasing the cables the American and British 
governments should join hands. He enforces 
all these contentions by one of his delightful 
collections of anomalies : 

“Tt costs 64d. a word to telegraph from Lon- 
don to Fao, the head of the Persian Gulf; it 
costs ls. 2d. to Egypt, half the distance. It 
costs 6s. 3d. a word to telegraph to Lagos, half- 
way to the Cape, and it costs only 3s. to tele- 
graph to the Cape. But the most striking in- 
stance of how the French look after their col- 
onists is afforded by their treatment of the peo- 
ple of Senegal and the Ivory Coast, as compared 
with our treatment of our people, also on the 





west coast of Africa. From Paris to Senegal 
the French charge is only 1 franc a word. 
From London to Lagos (British), 100 miles be- 
yond, the charge is 6s. 5d. a word. In 1899- 
1900, my friend at Lagos sent his telegrams to 
London via Senegal and Paris. Surely an im- 
perial postmaster will remedy this state of 
things!” 


A NEW DEVICE IN ARCHITECTURAL METHOD. 


VER since the first employment of “staff” 
on a large scale, at the World’s Fair of 
1893, the architects have been finding new uses 
for this beautiful and inexpensive imitation of 
white marble. This material is especially at- 
tractive to those who are fond of experimenta- 
tion. The most notable instance of such utiliza- 
tion of “staff” is the erection, in full size, of a 
whole bay of the great New York Public Li- 
brary, the corner stone of which has only re- 
cently been laid. Some of the reasons for this 
unusual procedure on the part of the architects 
of the building are set forth by a writer in the 
Architectural Record as follows : 

“The layman is apt to assume that it is part 
of the art and mystery of the architect's craft, 
that he knows, ex-officio, how details on a draw- 
ing-board are going to look, when they are exe- 
cuted from drawings in which they are not seen 
in their real relations or at their proper distance. 
An eminent engineer has been heard to say 
scornfully of the present experiment, that it was 
a ‘confession of incompetency.’ But, in fact, it 
is such a confession as a candid architect can 
very well afford tomake. An architect of great 
eminence and long experience was once ad- 
dressed by a lay acquaintance : ‘ With your ex- 
perience, I suppose you can tell beforehand just 
how your detail will look at a given distance 
from the eye and ata given elevation,’ and he 
rejoined : ‘On the contrary, I find myself de- 
ceiving myself on just that point all the time.’ 


FULL-SIZE MODELS OF ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES. 


“The modern practice of carving detail in the 
place, instead of much more handily and cheaply 
at the stoneyard, is a very inadequate resource. 
It has been remarked that if the carver could 
stand on the sidewalk, from which his work is 
to be apprehended, and cut it on the cornice, 
say, the device would be effectual. Not so when 
his own nose is buried in it, nor is the matter 
greatly bettered if the designer stands on the 
sidewalk and throws suggestions to him. But 
to put the detail actually in place and try the 
effect of it is a very different business. This is 
a kind of help which no architect in the world 
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MODEL OF ONE BAY OF THE FIFTH AVENUE FRONT OF THE 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


(Erected in “ staff.’’) 


can afford to disdain or reject when he can af- 
ford to make use of it. And a full-size model 
of one feature, or of a dozen features, of so im- 
portant and costly a work as the new Public 
Library of New York is to be is worth many 
multiples of its comparatively trifling cost. And 
evidently the device is more useful according to 
the extent to which you can carry it. Here not 
merely a detail but a whole feature is repro 
duced, and a feature, moreover, which consti- 
tutes one of the main architectural units of the 
building, for such is a whole bay of the long 
curtain wall which is to connect the central 
pavilion that contains the entrance with the ter- 
minal pavilions. It is in this curtain that the 
effect of length, in a front very noteworthy in- 
deed in New York in that dimension, is mainly 
to be conveyed, and that the actual dimension 
is as much as possible to be increased to the eye 
by architectural device, by that magnitude and 
repetition which, according to one esthetician, 
constitute ‘the artificial infinite.’ Upon the 
effect of the unit very largely depends the effect 
of the series. 
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«When the designer has satisfied himself as 
to the effect of his bay, he has in effect satisfied 
himself about the effect of the whole curtain 
wall of which it is to form an integral part. To 
set up a fragment which is also a unit, so that 
not only the designer but the wayfaring man 
may study and appraise it, and search out what, 
if anything, is the matter with it, is a process 
for which, quite irrespectively of the merits of 
the architecture it embodies, the judicious can 
find nothing but praise. It is as different as 
possible from the order of Pietro de Medici to 
Michael Angelo to build him a statue in snow, 
which Ruskin holds up to the odium of suc- 
ceeding generations. If the order had been for 
a model to be subsequently done in marble, and 
the monarch had been able to guarantee the 
sculptor against a thaw until he had studied, 
marked, and inwardly digested the effect of the 
snow image, the procedure, if accompanied with 
a bona fide order for the production of the work 
of art, would have, whether from an artistic or 
a ‘professional’ point of view, been entireiy un- 
objectionable and even praiseworthy. And it is 
such an opportunity that the clients of the archi- 
tects of the New York Public Library have af- 
forded to those designers. It is so commend- 
able an example that it seems likely to impose 
itself upon all owners and representatives of 
owners in charge of public and monumental ar- 
chitecture.” 


DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD IN CITIES. 
HE burial of the dead of our great cities is 
a problem that becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult as the years go by, although it seldom re- 
ceives the attention that’ its importance merits. 
The distance of the cemeteries from the popula- 
tion centers—required by sanitary considera- 
tions—and the growing values of suburban real 
estate combine to add to the cost of city funerals, 
which is already a great burden on the poor. 
The advocates of cremation have as yet made 
very slight headway in this country, but theirs 
is the only plan that promises relief from the 
present unsatisfactory conditions. The believer 
in this method of disposal of the dead inevitably 
runs counter to the sensibilities of many of his 
readers in anything that he may write on the 
subject, but this should not prevent a candid 
examination of his arguments. 

The most recent statement of the cremation 
proposition in its social and economic aspects is 
contained in an article contributed by Mr. Louis 
Windmiller to the current number of Municipal 
Affairs. This writer’s account of the process of 
cremation as it is actually conducted in many 
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places at the present time should be read by all 
who are prejudiced through ignorance of the 
facts. 

“In a modern crematory the unclad corpse, 
simply wrapped in a damp winding sheet, is 
noiselessly rolled to the retort, and quickly con- 
sumed by air that has been heated to fifteen 
hundred degrees Fahrenheit. Gases are con- 
sumed in the same furnace in which the body is 
burned, so that it may not offend the nostrils of 
the most skeptical critic. Some crematories have 
been erected in the very heart of modern cities, 
and would draw no attention but for the peculiar 
construction of the edifice. Those who prefer 
not to witness the act may listen to the sermon 
of their pastor or rabbi in comfortable pews or a 
chapel, while they are protected against the heat 
of incineration as well as against the wind and 
weather of open burial grounds. Too many 
meet an untimely death because of the disease 
contracted when they ‘honor’ their departed 
friends. 

ECONOMIC ARGUMENTS. 


‘Cremation merely reaches in a shorter pe- 
riod the same final result as burial. Fleshy parts 
of the corpse - decompose in the earth in five or 
ten years; during the whole period of decom- 
position they constitute nothing but a putrid 
mass of carrion. Bones, which take centuries to 
crumble, are unceremoniously carted from one 
cemetery to another when necessity compels 
their removal, and increase the horror of death 
after they have ceased to be identified and 
claimed. If they are converted, with the flesh, 
into ashes in one hour, they are insured against 
desecration. ‘The volume and weight of bodies 
are reduced by the process of cremation some 
95 per cent. If ashes were placed in the 
grave of an urn cemetery, as occasionally is 
done, the dead would leave more room for the 
living than their intact bodies demand. ‘Two 
hundred city lots are now required to bury in 
the old-fashioned way the seventy thousand per- 
sons that annually die in Greater New York. 
We probably could save more than a hundred 
and fifty of these precious lots if the ashes of the 
seventy thousand were placed in urn cemeteries, 
preserved in niches of a columbarium, or strewn 
on the waves of a river. As cemeteries are 
exempt from taxation,:the municipality would 
derive an income from the lots which the living 
then would use, and from the improvements 
they would make upon them. 

“ Another important advantage would accrue 
to every needy mourner in saving him from use- 
less extravagance. He incurs at present the ex- 
pense of $50 at least for a plain funeral; land 

















values in the suburbs of cities preclude a reduc. 
tion in the cost of burial. The expense of cre- 
mation is $25 only, and could be largely reduced 
if the custom became more ‘general. 

“Let our intelligent population set the ex- 
ample, as it does in San Francisco, where almost 
a thousand bodies are annually cremated, and 
the ignorant masses will be sure to follow. Con- 
sidering the marvelous progress we have made 
in every other direction, it is strange that we 
have failed to adopt the most rational means for 
the disposition of dead bodies. We hardly are 
abreast of Homer’s contemporaries, who realized 
that, however well a cemetery may be managed, 
corpses can do harm but ashes never can. ‘T'ruc 
religion does not and never can teach that it is 
godly to injure those we leave behind when we 
die.” 


THE RELATION OF OXYGEN TO HEART 
ACTIVITY. 


ANY of our readers will recall the an- 
nouncement, about one year ago, of dis- 
coveries by Dr. Jacques Loeb, of the University 
of Chicago, regarding the effect of sodium chlo- 
ride (common salt) on the heart-beat (see Review 
oF Reviews, March, 1902, pages 355-357). Dr. 
David J. Lingle, who was associated with Dr. 
Loeb in this investigation, has since’ conducted 
a series of experiments that seem to confirm 
to a remarkable degree what is now known among 
physiologists as the sodium-chloride theory. 
These experiments are all described in a highly 
interesting paper contributed by Dr. Lingle to 
the November number of the American Journal 
of Physiology. 
An independent development of Dr. Lingle’s 


' work, which does not seem to have been antici- 


pated by other physiologists, was his discovery 
regarding the action of oxygen gas on strips of 
a turtle’s heart. His own account of his obser- 
vations, as embodied in the paper already cited, 
is as follows : 

“If heart strips are subjected to an atmos- 
phere of pure oxygen in a moist chamber, they 
show certain peculiarities that strikingly reveal 
the fundamental importance of sodium chloride 
in heart-beat phenomena. If a strip is placed in 
sodium chloride solution until it beats begin, and 
then, while beating, is removed to a moist cham- 
ber containing oxygen, the force of its beats is 
strengthened and the rhythm sustained. In 
some instances beats under these conditions 
lasted seventy-two hours, and apparently stopped 
then because putrefaction destroyed the strip. 
These experiments were made during excessive- 
ly hot weather, and if putrefaction could have 
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been prevented the strips probably would have 
contracted longer, for in some cases the lower 
fourth of a strip was yellow and putrid twenty- 
four hours before the upper part ceased beating. 


HEART-BEATS MAINTAINED IN OXYGEN GAS. 


‘Under these circumstances we have a series 
of rhythmic beats originated under the influence 
of a bath containing a single salt in solution, 
and this is sustained in pure oxygen gas as long 
as rhythms usually are in a solution with a mix- 
ture of salts. Such an experiment shows the ex- 
ceptional position held by sodium chloride among 
agents that originate heart-beats, for treatment 
with no other solution of a single salt accom- 
plishes the same result. It also may be consid- 
ered as partially confirming one side of Loeb’s 
theory as to the action of sodium chloride. In 
the experiment described, beats are only started 
in the sodium chloride solution. Had the heart 
stiips remained in this they would have stopped 
after a short time. But the withdrawal from 
the solution while beats were beginning pre- 
vented the development of the unfavorable stage 
produced by the diffusion of an excessive amount 
of sodium chloride into the strips, and when this 
is avoided in the presence of oxygen there is no 
sodium chloride standstill. Air has the same 
power as pure oxygen, but its influence is not so 
marked. In the experiments made with strips 
taken from a salt solution and exposed to moist 
air, the contractions were always much smaller 
than in pureoxygen. Furthermore, oxygen gas, 
like hydrogen peroxide, can restore beats in 
strips when they have run down in a sodium 
chloride solution. If a strip in this condition is 
removed from the sodium chloride solution, and 
transferred to a moist chamber full of oxygen 
gas, a latent period follows, then feeble beats re- 
appear which gradually grow stronger until a 
maximum is reached, and this is sustained for 
along time. The whole series continues twenty- 
four hours, or, in some instances, longer. In 
this case recovery occurs without any diffusion 
of salts, which indicates clearly that the ordinary 
sodium chloride arrest is largely due to a lack 
of oxygen.” 

Summing up the action of oxygen, as shown 
by his experiments, Dr. Lingle says : 

“Tt cannot start beats when sodium chloride 
is lacking. Combined with sodium chloride, it 
increases the force of the beats and lengthens 
the duration of the rhythm. It also restores 
beats in strips that have ceased to beat in a 
sodium chloride solution. Oxygen and sodium 
chioride together can maintain beats as long as 
a mixture of salts, provided the sodium chloride 
does not act for too longa time. Oxygen will 
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also improve the beats of strips in a solution 
with a mixture of salts. These facts throw a 
little light on the ré/e of salts in causing strips 
to beat, and they modify, in some respects, the 
present theories explaining the réle of salts in 
such cases.” , 


THE SENSE-PERCEPTION OF INSECTS. 


ORD AVEBURY contributes one of his 
charming studies in animal intelligence to 

the Christmas number of the London. It is 
headed, “Can Insects Reason?” The question 
really considered is the extent of sense-percep- 
tion possessed by insects. Can they distinguish 
colors? He tested bees by putting honey on 
different-colored slips of paper, and after each 
visit of the bee he shifted the slips from one 
place to another. The bee that had first filled 
itself with honey from the blue slip, on its re- 
turn sought out the same blue slip, though 
changed in place. By another similar experi- 
ment he discovered the preference of the bees 
for the several colors. He found that the bees 
had a marked preference for blue, then white, 
then successively yellow, green, red, and orange. 


ANTS’ TASTE IN COLORS. 


Yet more interesting was his experiment with 
ants : 

“| tried to ascertain whether ants were ca- 
pable of distinguishing colors. . . . It occurred 
to me to avail myself of the dislike which ants, 
when in their nests, have of light. Of course, 
they have no such dread when they are out in 
search of food ; but if light is let in upon a nest, 
they at once hurry up and down in search of 
dark shelter, where, no doubt, they think they 
are again in safety. [or facility of observation 
I used to keep my ants in nests consisting of two 
plates of glass about ten inches square, and just 
so far apart as to leave the ants room to move 
about without touching the upper plate. I then 
fastened the glasses in a wooden frame, filled up 
the space with common garden earth, and left a 
door at one corner. The ants then entered and 
excavated chambers and galleries for themselves. 
I kept them covered up, as they like being in 
the dark, but by uncovering them at any mo- 
ment I could see exactly what was passing in 
the nest. If, for instance, I uncovered any of 
my nests excepting one part, the ants soon 
collected there. I then procured some slips of 
glass of different colors and placed them over 
the nest, so that the ants could go under red, 
green, yellow, or violet glass. I transposed the 
glasses from time to time, and then counted the 
ants under each color. They avoided the violet 
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in the most marked manner. For instance, in 
one series of twelve observations there were eight 
hundred and ninety ants under the red glass and 
only five under the violet, though to our eyes 
the violet looked as dark or darker than the red. 
Evidently the colors affected them differently.” 


THEIR PERCEPTION OF ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS. 


Not content with this conclusion, he wished to 
ascertain whether ants perceived or felt the rays 
of light which run beyond our ken—the ultra- 
violet rays, as they are called. The late Mr. 
Paul Bert had asserted that animals saw only 
the same rays as we, no more and no less. This 
was Lord Avebury’s experiment : 

«“ There are some liquids which, though they 
are transparent to the visible rays of light, are 
opaque to those which are beyond the violet— 
the ultra-violet—rays as they are called. Bi- 
chromate of potash, for instance, a yellow liquid, 
is one of them. Again, bisulphite of carbon is 
to our eyes entirely transparent and colorless. 
It looks just like water, only a trifle oily, but it 
has the remarkable property of stopping all 
ultra-violet rays. I then placed flat bottles con- 
taining different colored fluids over the ants, and 
in this way I could contract them with another 
containing bisulphide of carbon. I must not, of 
course, occupy your time with the details of all 
the experiments ; I will only allude to one illus- 
tration. I uncovered a nest, and over one part 
I put a layer of water, over another a layer of 
bisulphide of carbon, and over a third a layer of 
violet liquid (ammonio-sulphate of copper). To 
our eyes, the ants under the violet liquid were 
pretty well hidden. On the contrary, the 
water and the bisulphide of carbon were both 
quite transparent, and, to our eyes, identical. 
The ants, we know, would desire to get under the 
darkest part, and yet under such circumstances 
they always went under the layer of bisulphide 
of carbon. Evidently, then, though it seemed 
perfectly transparent to us, it was not so to them. 
These experiments, then, clearly demonstrated 
that they were abie to see the ultra-violet rays, 
which are quite invisible to us.” 

He tried similar experiments with the daph- 
nias, and with similar results. He concludes 
that these considerations raise the reflection how 
different the world may appear to other animals 
from what it does to us. Between the forty 
thousand vibrations per second of the air at 
which sound ceases to be audible, and the four 
hundred millions of millions of vibrations at 
which light begins to be visible to our retina, 
we have no organ of sense capable of receiving 
the impression, yet between these two any num- 
ber of sensations may exist. 




















THE WONDERS OF THE BECQUEREL RAYS. 
ROFESSOR BECQUEREL, of Paris, is one 
of the famous family of physicists, three 
generations of whom have especially distin- 
guished themselves in researches in the phenom- 
ena of phosphorescence. Professor Becquerel 
found that uranium would give out something 
similar to Réntgen rays when he kept it ina state 
of phosphorescence by exposure to sunlight. In 
his experiments in taking photographs with these 
rays he accidentally found out that uranium 
emitted the rays even when it was not phos- 
phorescing. This scientist established by some 
simple experiments then that the emission of 
this radiation is a property of the uranium 
itself, and is not dependent upon any previous 
stimulation. 

Professor Joseph J. Thomson, of Cambridge, 
England, tells in the January Harper’s of the 
newest marvels discovered by the physicists in 
experiments with the so-called Becquerel rays. 


A VELOCITY OF 120,000 MILES A SECOND. 


These Becquerel rays partake of the nature 
both of Réntgen and cathode rays, or rather 
seem to be a mixture of these two. The speed 
of cathode rays has been measured as high as 
70,000 miles a second, when the rays are pro- 
duced by sending electrical discharges through 
a vacuum. The velocity of the rays emitted 
from uranium is much higher, while Becquerel 
has established that the rays emitted by a sub- 
stance known as radium travel at a speed of over 
120,000 miles per second. The rays themselves 
seem to consist of small particles called corpus- 
cles, very much smaller than the atoms of any 
known substance, charged with negative elec- 
tricity, and moving at the almost inconceivable 
rates of speed described above. 


THE RESEARCHES OF THE CURIES. 


Two indefatigable investigators in this field 
have recently been extracting the radium from 
pitchblende. Monsieur and Madame Curie have 
been able to detect the presence of qualities of 
radium in pitchblende, even though there is far 
less of the sought-for substance than there is 
gold in sea water. This has been done by 
the use of the wonderfully delicate test of 
radio-activity. The substances exhibiting radio- 
activity,—that is, substances sending out these 
cathode rays,—produce an electrical conductivity 
in gases. Testing by this property, the Curies 
found it possible to detect quantities of radium 
and other substances millions of times less than 
can be detected by chemical analysis, and thou- 
sands of times less even than can be detected by 
spectrum analysis. Indeed, of the three sub 
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stances exhibiting radio-activity and obtainable 
from pitchblende,—radium, polonium, and ac- 
tinum,—the first is the only one which has been 
detected by chemical or spectroscopic means. 

The radium obtained by these investigators 
from pitchblende exhibited radio-activity of re- 
markable strength,—more than 100,000 times 
that of uranium. 





WONDERFUL PROPERTIES OF RADIUM. 


Radium emits negatively electrified particles 
with a velocity sometimes approaching that of 
light. “This continued emission of particles 
from the radium of course implies that the 
radium is losing mass and energy. The loss of 
mass is exceedingly small; from the results 
given by Carie for the amount of negative elec- 
tricity emitted by the radium it follows that the 
loss of mass would only amount to about one- 
thousandth of a milligram in a million years for 
each square centimeter of surface. In conse- 
quence of the tremendous velocity with which 
the particles are projected, the amount of energy 
radiated is quite an appreciable amount, being 
sufficient, if converted into heat, to melt in a 
million years a layer of ice of the same area of 
the radium and more than a quarter of a mile 
thick. This loss of energy goes on without in- 
termission, and has been going on—as far as we 
know—for whatever number of millions of years 
the radium may have existed.” 


RADIO-ACTIVITY EVERYWHERE. 


Professor Thomson, in the course of recount- 
ing other extraordinary discoveries of the in- 
vestigators in this field, mentions the feat of 
Elster and Geitel in proving that substances 
could be made radio-active without the aid of 
radium or thorium. ‘“ All that is necessary is to 
hang them up in the open air or in a very large 
room, and charge them strongly with negative 
electricity ; after a few hours they become 
radio-active.” Photographs have been taken 
with the rays emitted from the scrapings of a 
copper rod which had been treated in this way. 
In fact, Professor Thomson goes on to say there 
is radio-activity all around us. The earth itself 
is negatively electrified, and the natural electri- 
fication of any pointed conductors connected 
with the earth is sufficient to make them radio- 
active without further electrification. Thus, the 
points of lightning conductors, pointed leaves, 
and spines of trees are always radio-active, and 
it has been lately shown that freshly fallen rain 
is so too, and that it retains this property for 
about an hour. 

Professor Thomson says that leaves of trees 
and the countless objects on the surface of the 
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earth which are radio-active are, in fact, cathodes 
discharging cathode rays into the air. ‘Thus 
cathode rays, which have only comparatively re- 
cently been discovered, and then by the help of 
most elaborate apparatus, are in all probability 
so widely distributed and occur so frequently 
that there is hardly a patch of ground on the 
earth’s surface which does not contain an active 
source of these rays.” 


FACTS ABOUT PARASITIC WORMS. 


lige habits of parasitic worms and their de- 

velopment from the egg to adult life pre- 
sent one of the most interesting subjects of 
biology. 

In the last number of the Zoologischer Anzerger, 
Dr. H. von Thering contributes to the literature 
of this subject by descriptions of new parasites 
from foreign countries, and suggestions as to 
the history of the development of parasitic 
worms based upon their distribution over the 
world. 

A parasitic worm may remain near the outer 
surface of the animal which serves as host or it 
may take up its abode within the digestive cav- 
ity of the animal, where it appropriates food di- 
gested and prepared for the nourishment of its 
host. Dr. von Thering has given special atten- 
tion to this class of internal parasites. 

Among the families of worms there are para- 
sitic and non-parasitic forms which are related 
to each other and yet show great diversity of 
structure according to the degree of dependence 
upon the host, for among the worms or else- 
where, dependence results in degeneration. The 
worms under consideration attain their adult 
form in some vertebrate, as man, the pig, rat, 
fish, etc., and have reached the greatest degree 
of degeneration. The mouth is surrounded with 
hooks and spines, by means of which the worm 
bores into the flesh and holds itself firmly in 
place. The digestive organs are lacking, and 
would be useless if present, for the worm floats 
in a solution of digested food, which it absorbs 
through its skin. 


VARIATIONS IN THE PREY OF THE SAME PARASITE. 


Different worms prey upon different animals, 
and even the same worm preys upon a different 
host during different periods of its development. 
For example, the eggs are found floating in the 
water of stagnant ponds, where they are eaten by 
small crustaceans or by water insects. Within 
the digestive tract of this first host the egg 
hatches, and the worm goes through the early 
phases of its development, in some way resisting 
the action of the digestive fluids surrounding it. 
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In time the host may be eaten hy a fish, or it may 
he swallowed by some land animal while drink- 
ing, and when, after the digestion of its first host, 
it becomes free in the stomach of the second 
host, it develops to its perfect, adult form. 

The necessity for two different hosts makes 
life very uncertain for this group of worms, for 
the eggs may escape notice and not be eaten, or 
the necessary insect or crustacean may not be 
present in that particular pond, and even if the 
egg is taken up by the first host, it must still 
find its second host before it can complete its 
development. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION. 


On this account it is somewhat surprising to 
find these parasites reported as distributed in 
all parts of the earth. No matter to what ex- 
tent the vertebrate host animal might have wan- 
dered from country to country they nor their 
descendants were not freed from their parasites, 
for the lower animals serving as intermediate 
hosts present analogous relations all over the 
earth, indicating that in the early history of the 
earth conditions were similar in all these regions. 
If new parasites appear in part in the animals of 
the new regions, still the old relations remain 
unchanged for the most part. This is especially 
true in South America, whose parasites, peculiar 
to North American animals, are not associated 
with the native animals, but only with birds and 
mammals which have invaded the country. 

The fresh-water fishes of South America have 
characteristic parasites. The American alligator 
has no parasite in common with the alligator of 
the Old World. On the other hand, the wolves, 
jackals, dogs, and other representatives of canis, 
whether in Germany, Asia, or South America, 
are infested with the same group of worms, in- 
dicating a very close relationship at some time. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE WORMS. 


Islands which have been long disconnected 
from their continents show the fauna which they 
had at the period of isolation sometimes un- 
changed and sometimes modified under the in- 
fluence of changed conditions. If parasitic worms 
occur in the animals of the islands which are 
also found in the corresponding forms of neigh- 
boring continents, then the age of the group of 
worms must date back to a period preceding the 
separation of the islands. 

We know of such islands cut off in the ter- 
tiary epoch, and in the Jurassic ; and, no doubt, 
the parasites found here are related to old groups 
already well developed in the Mesozoic. From 


the general distribution and relations of these 
worms, it seems probable that they represent an 
old group of the animal kingdom, and that the 
ancestral mammals existing in early geological 
times were preyed upon by representatives of 
the chief forms of parasites of the present day. 


CARAN D’ACHE AND HIS WORK. 

‘ie RAN D’ACHE (Russian for “ pencil”), 

whose name is chiefly associated with the 
Figaro, is perhaps the most widely known French 
caricaturist of the day. Ina recent issue of 
Harmsworth’s Magazine, Mr. J. N. Raphael, writing 
on “Stories Without Words,” describes a visit to 
the artist. The article is fully illustrated with 
most amusing reproductions of Caran D’Ache’s 
work, both cartoons and “Stories Without 
Words,”—the story of the lazy artist, and how 
he soothed his irate landlord ; the story of the 
wily serpent’s practical joke upon the innocent 
Englishman (Caran d’Ache would be lost with- 
out the Englishman), and the story of the fare 
who was in a hurry and the Parisian cabby who 
was not, and others. 

Caran d’Ache’s real name is Emmanuel Poirée, 
and though he is called the Sir John Tenniel of 
Paris, he personally is little known to the Paris- 
ians. You may call on him at any hour of the 
day or night and never find him at home. Even 
if you succeed in getting an appointment you may 
ring and ring before getting admittance to his 
erratic household, and then, perhaps, be received 
by its master masquerading as a footman with 
broom and white apron. Caran d’Ache is half 
Polish and half French, and comes of a line of 
distinguished soldiers. His serious sketches— 
for he does draw some—are exquisitely accurate 
studies of Russian and French military life. But 
he never uses a model. 

“‘T am absolutely incapable of drawing direct 
from nature. . . . After I have seen my model 
for an instant, I never forget a single detail in 
the dress or of the features, even though I do 
not draw them till ten years later.” 

Caran d’Ache will not talk politics, but he is 
more than suspected of being a strong French 
Jingo, and very anti-English. He draws a thin- 
legged Englishman in an impossible tourist suit, 
and big-footed, big-toothed Englishwomen. 

He finds human attributes in most animals, 
and frequently walks round the Parisian Zoo. 
But largely as animals figure in his drawings, 
he rarely draws a cat,—he detests them. 

His drawings fetch from $60 to $100 each ; 
he is very rich, and lives very luxuriously. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


ROF. J. J. THOMSON’S interesting scientific 
article on ‘‘Becquerel Rays” in the January 
Harper’s is quoted from at greater length in another 
department. Mr. James B. Connolly, who has become 
so well and favorably known for his ability to put into 
literature the salty air of the sailor’s life, describes in 
this issue ‘‘ Arctic Whaling of To-day.” In the old days 
it was a matter of rowing up to the whale in small 
boats, a fearsome approach, ‘‘a hand-harpoon at close 
range, a hurried backing to be at a safe distance when 
the ‘flurry’ should be on, and following that, if they 
were in luck, a hazardous tow in the wake of the en- 
raged whale, with a final tedious trying-out aboard 
ship.” Killing a whale to-day is a very different matter. 
The whaling ship, a small steamer, follows a herd of 
cetaceans, sneaks up behind them, and then fires a har- 
poon from a harpoon-cannon placed in the bows into the 
biggest animal the skippercan hit. Thereis no leaving 
the steamer at all, and even when the whale is killed 
the ship’s tender, an iron tug, will tow the carcass to a 
trying-out station on land instead of leaving that opera- 
tion to be performed aboard the whaler. Mr. Connolly 
gives a tremendously spirited account of a modern 
whale-hunt in which he participated. 


AMERICAN AND CHINESE CIVILIZATION. 





In a brief article entitled ‘‘Chinese and Western Civ- 
ilization,” the popular and witty Chinese minister, 
Wu Ting-Fang, indulges in some kindly criticism of 
American manners. Mr. Wu thinks that America, 
now leading the world in material progress, may easi- 
ly devote too much time and energy to money getting. 
He does not believe in shortening mealtime to lengthen 
business hours, or in turning night into day. He makes 
the statement that in his own country there is no rec- 
ognition of an aristocracy of wealth, and that greater 
importance is given to intellectual superiority. He says 
ascholar and gentleman commands greater respect than 
amere millionaire, and that the aim of Chinese educa- 
tion is to make a man a useful and desirable member of 
society. He doubts whether the Americans as a nation 
wre happier than the Chinese. While Mr. Wu admits 
that China needs some reform in material institutions, 
he doubts whether the impact of Western upon Chinese 
civilization will result in the complete destruction of 


_the latter. 


Prof. Albert Mann, of Syracuse University, tells of 
the curious species of plant life, the diatoms, which 
exist in countless billions from the polar regions to the 
tropics, wherever a constant supply of water is found. 
The beautiful crystalline designs of these plants, plants 
without root, stem, leaf, blossom or fruit, are shown 
in photographs of microscopical enlargements. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd has a short philosophical article 
on “The Man Who Is T'o Come,” in which he examines 
into the Darwinian law as applied to natural selection 
in its most important forms in human society. There 
1S an account of ‘“‘London’s Oldest Art Club,” the Lang- 
ham, by Mr. Arthur Lawrence, a sketch of the career of 
Benedict Arnold, by John R. Spears, and a number of 
contributions in fiction, with the customary sumptuous 
illustrations in colors as well as in black and white. 


PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


BRISK description of ‘‘ Paris Pawnshops,” and 

especially of the great Mont-de-Piété, is given in 
the January Century by Cleveland Moffett. At the 
Mont-de-Piété, in Paris, the poor woman who has to 
pawn her shawl or the workman who pledges his box of 
tools pays no interest whatever, but merely a nominal 
charge of five centimes, not one-twentieth of what the 
operation actually costs the institution. In this indi- 
rect way the rich in Paris pay for the poor, and it is a 
favorite method of the charitably inclined to give back 
to the poor of Paris certain articles from the great pub- 
lic pawnshop store which might be regarded as of first 
necessity,—shoes, clothing, bedclothing, mattresses, etc. 
Mr. Moffett contrasts this with the private pawnshop 
industry in the poorer sections of London, where, in- 
credible as it may seem, the poor are often called upon 
to pay interest on petty short-time loans at the rate of 
500, 600, or even 1,000 per cent. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE TRUSTS. 


An explanation of President Roosevelt’s attitude to- 
ward the great modern combinations of capital is given 
by Dr. Albert Shaw in ‘“‘ The President and the Trusts.” 
As is the rule in American politics, this trust issue 
came from public opinion to President Roosevelt, and 
he has not in any sense created or shaped the issue. He 
earned the ill-will of the great corporations in 1900, 
when he was Governor of New York, by having the 
Ford Franchise Tax law passed, a measure which Dr. 
Shaw considers a perfectly honest plan for a fair tax on 
the great business combinations of New York. The 
corporations, remembering this, succeeded in getting 
Mr. Roosevelt ‘‘shelved,” apparently, in the Vice-Presi- 
dency. When he succeeded President McKinley, he 
found the great problem of ‘‘curbing” the trusts before 
him, and his first message, in December, 1901, dealt at 
length with his ideas of the national government’s 
duty in this field. At this time President Roosevelt 
held that a Constitutional amendment, giving Congress 
jurisdiction over interstate commerce in the highest 
sense, was the wise thing. He proposed to create the 
new Department of Commerce, and he insisted always 
on greater publicity for the operations of the large stock 
companies. Nor did the corporations give expression 
to any opposition to these views. It was after the Presi- 
dent’s action against the Northern Securities Company 
that they began their hue and cry, through chosen or- 
gans, against the President’s programme. As to the 
Northern Securities case, Dr. Shaw explains that when 
the people of the Northwest complained that the great 
railway merger was illegal, the President naturally re- 
ferred that question to Attorney-General Knox, who said 
it was illegal. Then there was nothing to do but to 
proceed against the incorporators. The President is 
not, in any sense an enemy of great business enterprises, 
but his whole record shows that he believes his execu- 
tive duty is to enforce the laws as he findsthem. ‘“ Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s position on the question of trusts and 
combinations of capital should be reassuring to all men 
engaged in lawful business enterprises, and they should 
gladly give his views and policies their hearty support, 
knowing that what may be called the Roosevelt posi- 
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tion is the one safeguard against undiscriminating at- 
tacks upon the part of sincere though unwise masses 
of men, led either by demagogues or by honest fanatics 
and agitators.” 

THE SUGAR TRUST. 

There is a well-informed article in the series on ‘“‘ The 
Great Business Combinations of To-day,”—Mr. Franklin 
Clarkin’s description of ‘‘The So-called Sugar Trust.” 
He shows how this industry of refining sugar is identi- 
fied with a single family, the Havemeyers. The present 
head of the family, Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, is in supreme 
control of an industry which, under his administra- 
tion, has increased the annual output from a single 
plant of the trust, the original Havemeyer refinery in 
Brooklyn, from 300,000 barrels per year to 5,000,000,— 
nearly a third of all produced from cane in America. 
The pride of the Sugar Trust and its head is that the 
margin of profit between the raw sugar and the refined 
has been reduced, and the official tables of prices do 
show that the average margin is lower than before the 
trust, and even lower than the average of the four years 
in the course of which refineries were going into bank- 
rutptcy. ‘‘A slightly lessened margin is its footprint. 
While advancing and depressing the price to the con- 
sumer as it saw fit, and paying dividends on increasing 
capitalization, it was not, in the long run, enjoying the 
difference between what was paid for raw and what was 
charged for refined. Fear of competition, actual con- 
flict to overcome those who were striving after the same 
gain, may have been the impelling cause,—probably it 
was ; yet the result was what it is, and ought to bear 
a little on the trust problem in general.” 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

“T° HERE is a very readable article telling of the mod- 

ern appearance and manners of ‘‘ The Old Route 
to Orleans,”—of the still surviving boat traffic on the 
great Mississippi,—by Mr. Willis Gibson, in the January 
Scribner’s. The glory of the forties and fifties in Mis- 
sissippi steamboating has departed, but Mr. Gibson says 
that there is still a very important and highly pictur- 
esque scheme of steamboat transportation on the Mis- 
sissippi of to-day, and he thinks it likely that it will 
never grow less. The great river in its southern third 
is so uncertain in its course, and the country on either 
side of it is so unfavorable to railroad-building, that 
there will always be a great deal for the steamboats to 
do in serving the plantations in this rich bottom coun- 
try. St. Paul is the official head of navigation of the 
Mississippi now, and there is a thriving traffic, both 
above and below St. Paul. But it is below St. Louis 
that the Mississippi has but little to fear from the rail- 
road. There is but one bridge between St. Louis and 
New Orleans,—that at Memphis. 





THE PAVILION FOR THE BLIND. 


Margarita S. Gerry tells of the pavilion for the blind 
in the Congressional Library. The Government is the 
chief benefactor of this Congressional Library adjunct 
for the comfort of the blind, and the Government, too, 
has given a perpetual fund of $250,000 to endow the 
publishing house in Louisville, Ky., which does most 
of the printing for the blind in this country. This is a 
very important piece of national aid for the afflicted, 
because the great cost of books has been one of the chief 
obstacles to the education of blind people. The pavilion 
was established in the administration of John Russell 
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Young, when a few blind people begged that there 
might be a room set apart for their use, where the few 


_books written in the blind type, then on the shelves, 


could be collected. Mr. Young assented immediately, 
and the 60 volumes, which were all the library con- 
tained, of books printed for the blind, were placed in 
an attractive room on the ground floor. Since that 


time, by small appropriations and private gifts, the 


number has swelled to 500 volumes. 

One of the most striking features of Scribner’s Maga- 
zine for the New Year is the serial begun in this num- 
ber on “English Court and Society in the Eighties.” 
This picture of the manners of fashionable and royal 
England of twenty years ago is given in the letters of 
Mrs. King Waddington, a daughter of a president of 
Columbia College, and the wife of William Henry 
Waddington, ambassador from France at the Court of 
St. James from 1883 to 1893. The letters, evidently 
written to members of Madame Waddington’s family 
in America, are as keen, as human, and as quaint in 
their characterization of the English court and society 
as a Pepys’ Diary. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE January Cosmopolitan begins with an article 
on ‘*Pierpont Morgan, His Advisers and His 
Organization,” by Mr. John Brisben Walker, the editor 
of the magazine. In describing the way Mr. Morgan 
works, Mr. Walker is struck by the easy accessibility 
of the great financier in his office at the corner of Broad 
and Wall streets. ‘“‘There are chief clerks in trany 
establishments who surround themselves with more 
safeguards and are more difficult of access than, Mr. 
Morgan. The general public come to within a few 
feet of his desk and stand separated only by a glass 
partition.” Mr. Walker says the men of New York 
who stand closest to Mr. Morgan in large affairs are 
Mr. George F. Baker, president of the First National 
Bank ; Mr. Samuel Spencer, president of the Southern 
Railroad ; Mr. Clement A. Griscom, president of the 
International Mercantile Marine Company ; Mr. George 
W. Perkins, of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., and Mr. 
Charles Steele, another partner. 


NATIONAL AID FOR GOOD ROADS. 


The Hon. Walter P. Brownlow, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in an article entitled ‘‘ National Aid to 
Road Improvement,” describes the plan outlined in a 
bill introduced in the House by himself to promote a 
permanent improvement of the public highways of the 
country. He believes it is within the jurisdiction of 
the national government to do this work under the 
provision of the Constitution that Congress should 
“promote the general welfare” and ‘establish post of- 
fices and post roads.” Mr. Brownlow’s bill provides 
that the Government shall contribute one-half of the 
cost of any given highway when the road is built in 
codperation ‘with any State or political subdivision 
thereof.” 

A SKETCH OF RUSSELL SAGE. 


In the sketches of ‘Captains of Industry,” the most 
striking in this number is Mr. Robert N. Burnett’s of 
Russell Sage. He says that the amount of Mr. Sage’s 
wealth is a mystery in Wall Street, but the general 
belief is that he is worth from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
His great business is that of a money-lender. Only two 
or three of the greatest banks in New York City now 
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have more money out ‘‘on call” than has Mr. Sage. In 
addition to the $20,000,000 which he puts out in this way, 
he employs $20,000,000 in time loans, and another $20,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000 is invested in high-grade bonds and 
stocks. Mr. Sage was born in 1815, began his career as 
a clerk in a general country store, then moved to Troy, 
and at twenty bought out his emptoyer, who ran a still 
larger store. He was in Congress as a member from the 
Troy district just before the war, and after leaving 
political life, came to New York and increased an al- 
ready considerable fortune by getting liberal land grants 
from the Western States and buying up the third-mort- 
gage bonds of the Pacific Railroad Company, afterward 
reorganized as the Missouri Pacific in 1876. With Com- 
modore Garrison, the Missouri Pacific was made a thorn 
in the flesh of Jay Gould and the Wabash system. 
When Mr. Gould bought out the Missouri Pacific he 
became acquainted with Mr. Sage, and the two were 
identified together in most of their prominent opera- 
tions from that day on. Mr. Sage, while not so brilliant 
as Jay Gould, was the more cautious and evenly bal- 
anced. He cares nothing for luxuries, is an agreeable 
conversationalist, talking in a low, gentle voice, and 
his chief recreation is with his pets, and especially his 
horses. 





M’CLURE’S. 


R. RAY STANNARD BAKER has been to the 
mine regions, making a careful investigation of 
the facts of the intimidation of non-union workers dur- 
ing the great strike. In the January McClure’s he 
gives, under the title ‘‘The Right to Work,” a detailed 
history of a number of instances of actual intimidation, 
varying from boycotting and hanging in effigy to out- 
right murder. Thescore of cases he describes are, he says, 
typical, and he affirms that he could “ filla whole number 
of this magazine with other narratives of like incidents.” 
Mr. Baker says that seventeen thousand men were at 
work in the mines before the strikers returned, and that 
more than seven thousand of these were old employees, 
long resident in the communities where they worked, 
with knowledge of the conditions of life there existing. 
Of the remaining ten thousand, part was made up of 
workers recruited from one section of the coal fields 
into another,—men who dared not work in their home 
villages, but ventured employment at collieries where 
they were not personally known,—and part consisted of 
men having no special knowledge of mining, recruited 
from neighboring farms or more distant cities. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES’ GREAT ‘ BEAT.” 


Mr. George W. Smalley, in writing of ‘English Men 
of Letters,” selects Mr. Archibald Forbes as the Eng- 
lish journalist best entitled to rank as a man of letters. 
The one feat which, in Mr. Smalley’s opinion, placed 
Forbes at the head of his profession came in the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877. Although seven of the Czar’s 
couriers failed to get through Shipka Pass, Forbes did 
it, and after giving the Czar his information and being 
complimented on his skill and daring, Forbes rode, 
without stopping for rest, one hundred miles to Bucha- 
rest. “He arrived at 8 o’clock in the evening. He had 
been three days and nights either in the saddle or in the 
Shipka trenches, under fire, without sleep, often with- 
out food. ‘I was dead tired,’ said Forbes, from whose 
lips Thad this story. ‘Nota word of my dispatch was 
written, and I had news for which I knew the world 
was waiting—news on which the fate of an empire and 
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the fortunes of half Europe depended. And it was as 
much as I could do to keep my eyes open, or sit up in 
the chair into which I had dropped.’ ‘What did you 
do?’ ‘I told the.waiter,’ answered Forbes, ‘to bring 
me a pint of dry champagne, unopened. I took the 
cork out, put the neck of the bottle into my mouth, 
drank it with all the fizz, sat up, and wrote the four 
columns you read next morning in the Daily News,’ 
As a piece of literature, the four columns were of a high 
order. Asa piece of news, they were one of the greatest 
‘beats’ ever known.” 


EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE. 


N excellent picture of the real life of a working 
woman in a great city is given by Mrs. Van Vorst’s 
article, ‘‘ TheWoman That Toils,” in the January Every- 
body’s. Mrs. Van Vorst went to Chicago, took up her 
abode in a tenement, and worked at six dollars a week 
in a great clothing factory, then in a picture-framing 
establishment, and finally in a box and label factory. 

Juliet W. Tompkins tells of ‘The Personality of 
Helen Gould,” and of the intolerable deal of begging 
letters that come to Miss Gould’s house with unfailing 
regularity. Something like a thousand petitions are 
opened by her secretary every week. Once she had a 
list made of the crop of a sample week to mail as a pro- 
test to subsequent applicants. The list started with a 
request for $1,000,000 to found a colony in Cuba, went 
on with 231 requests for money, 91 for loans, 149 for 
sums to raise mortgages, 5 offers to sell manuscripts, 7 
were anxious to name their little girls Helen G., one 
longed for $500, with which to erect a monument to a 
parent, 4 modest young women would like help toward 
their trousseau (one suggesting $2,000 as a neat and ap- 
propriate sum), 18 were crank letters, and 32 requests 
for interviews. In all, the seven days showed 1,303 let- 
ters, each asking something. But 363 of the writers 
specified the sums desired, and these alone, if obliged, 
would have relieved Miss Gould of $1,548,502. 

Mr. G. W. Ogden recounts some “ Tragedies of Steam- 
boat Histories” of the glorious Mississippi days, when a 
steamboat was a gold mine and a pilot a dictator ; in 
the series ‘‘Great Days in Great Careers,” Alfred Henry 
Lewis goes through that incident with Gen. Andrew 
Jackson when the nullification and secession schemes 
of Calhoun were withered by the general’s fierce disap- 
probation ; and a very frank article by David Graham 
Phillips gives the inside history of the events which led 
to Mr. Roosevelt becoming Vice-President, and then, 
by the tragedy at Buffalo, President. 








FRANK LESLIE’S MONTHLY. 


GOOD picture of Joseph Chamberlain is drawn in 

the January Frank Leslie’s by Mr. J. Swift 
McNeill, M.P., an Trish Nationalist member. Mr. Mc- 
Neill describes the colonial secretary asa man of medium 
size, somewhat slightly built, with legs too short in pro- 
portion to his frame. On the theory that every human 
face suggests some species of animal, Mr. MeNeill finds 
that Mr. Chamberlain looks like a fox, especially in the 
profile. ‘He has a high forehead, a Roman nose, well- 
chiseled features, a mouth expressive of great deter- 
mination, and large, dark-blue, luminous, and some- 
what cruel eyes. His face, which seems pallid in its 
color at a distance, has, when one looks at it closely, an 
unhealthy yellow hue, which perhaps is made more 
strikingly apparent by the coal-black color of his thick 
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and luxuriant hair. As one looks at Mr. Chamberlain 
casually, one would guess his age to be about five-and- 
fifty, but as a matter of fact in 1876 Mr. Chamberlain 
was aman of the mature age of forty years, who had 
already enjoyed a civic career of great distinction and 
had made a large fortune in trade.” 

PEARY’S HUNTING NEAR THE POLE, 

A well-illustrated article by Commander Robert E. 
Peary describes ‘‘Hunting on the Great Ice.” Com- 
mander Peary’s photographs are especially clear and 
varied, and of themselves give as excellent an idea as 
may be had of the scenes which confront a hunter in the 
great Arctic wilderness. The musk-ox is one of the 
most important animals in the hunting of the searcher 
after the North Pole. The Peary expedition killed in 
the past four years something like 350 musk-oxen, some 
of them as far north as 83 deg. 39 min. The musk-oxen 
feed in herds of from five to more than twenty, and are an 
easy prey to the modern rifle, as they do not run far. 
The meat is as good as any beef, and the skin is used for 
bedding. The reindeer, too, isslaughtered by explorers 
by hundreds, and is easy to kill. So far as sport is con- 
cerned, the polar bear is the most important of the 
Arctic fauna, but Commodore Peary tells us that when 
hunted in the native way with dogs there is scarcely 
more excitement in the killing of Arctic bear than in 
the killing of reindeer or musk-ox. If the bear is not 
too old, Commander Peary assures us that the meat is 
very rich and palatable, particularly when eaten raw 
and frozen. 

There is a sketch of Dr. Lorenz, an account of the great 
poultry establishments of America in ‘‘ The Great Amer- 
ican Barnyard,” by F. J. Haskin, and a study of Wil- 
liam H. Crane the actor. 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 


WRITER in the January Lippincott’s challenges 

the theory of Mrs. John Lane, advanced in a re- 
cent Fortnightly Review, that ‘ housekeeping in Eng- 
land costs as much, is less convenient, and altogether 
becomes more difficult for the mistress, than in Boston 
or New York. The Lippincott’s writer goes into the de- 
tails of the relative cost of New York and London living, 
and shows that her experience was that ‘we spent 
about the same sum in America for ourselves alone as 
we do now in England when keeping house with two 
servants. America gave me a life of wide individual 
horizon, of large income, of greater expenditure and 
temptation to spend ; England is the land of home and 
heart interests, of smaller incomes, and of less incentive 
to spend.” : 

J. G. Rosengarten estimates the influence of Benja- 
min Franklin’s visit to Germany in 1766, in bringing 
Germany to a favorable attitude toward the United 
States in the struggle with England ; there are a num- 
ber of short pieces of fiction and verse, and a complete 
novel, ‘‘ The New Heloise,” by Mrs. Schuyler Crownin- 
shield. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


SKETCH of the personal characteristics of the late 
Herr Krupp and an article on ‘‘Our Industrial 
Invasion of Canada,” published in the January World’s 
Work, are reviewed in another department. Mr. Lewis 
Nixon, the famous shipbuilder, discusses ‘‘ The Battle- 
ship of the Future,” and how naval warfare will proba- 








bly change. He points out that one possibility makes 
any prophecy about future naval fighting hazardous. 
This is the chance that some better agents than coal in 
the steaming engine will be discovered for propelling 
fighting ships. The stowing of machinery and coal now 
control the construction of our ships. Mr. Nixon says 
that after all the talk about progress in shipbuilding, 
the battleships have not changed essentially in the past 
generation. It is merely the trimming and the slightly 
altered shape that show changes. There is little agree- 
ment among naval authorities as to important changes 
coming in the future. One essential defect in ordnance 
now is that the life of a gun is only about seventy-five 
discharges. The best minds in this field are working on 
a new form of gun in which the energy of the charge is 
imparted almost wholly to the projectile. Mr. Nixon 
says the most important factor now influencing naval 
building is the submarine boat. He contends that to- 
day the submarine boat is less an experimental vessel 
than the battleship, and is practically a perfect type of 
itsclass. The Holland, he says, does successfully what- 
ever a submarine boat could be expected to do. 
CONDUCTING A NEWSPAPER IN RUSSIA. 

Mr. Wolf von Schierbrand describes ‘Conducting a 
Russian Newspaper,” and shows how a man who wants 
to establish a newspaper in Russia may have to wait 
ten years for permission. A government concession 
must be obtained, which requires time and money, and 
a deposit must then be made with the government, and 
every newspaper must have a ‘‘responsible” editor and 
publisher especially confirmed by the High Press Ad- 
ministration. If the concession is annulled, both the 
editor and publisher lose forever the right of issuing or 
writing for any similar publication. This writer says 
that the experience of the past twenty years in Russian 
journalism shows that if a paper succeeds it will be 
suppressed ; if it is not suppressed it must forego suc- 
cess. There are two classes of newspapers,—censor- 
free and censored. The censor-free papers are prohibited 
from publishing columns and columns of legitimate 
news and many specific items, but after all enjoy more 
latitude than the censored papers. 

Mr. F. A. Ogg, in writing on ‘The Proportion of City 
and Country Population,” finds reasons for believing 
that our cities have reached their greatest proportionate 
growth, and that henceforth the country will relatively 
gain rather than lose. If we are to have anything like 
the population predicted by such writers as Professor 
Hart, of Harvard, who thinks the Mississippi Valley 
alone is capable of supporting 350,000,000 people in com- 
fort, the cult of farmers must increase to supply food- 
stuffs. The change in agricultural methods, the growth 
of intensive farming, will be the rule of the future; 
small farms, economically administered, will supplant 
the worn-out estates, and all this will mean an increase 
of rural population. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

N avery pleasant New Year greeting to the readers 
I of the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Bliss Perry, the 
editor, discusses ‘‘Cosmopolitarism in Magazine Pub- 
lishing,” and calls attention to the fact that all the 
greater American magazines disclaim any special sphere 
of influence, and fear the provincial note. Of the At- 
lantic, which from its home and name is apt to suffer 
some suspicion of a dominion chiefly limited by the 
boundaries of New England, he says that 60 per cent. of 
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the 317 contributions last year came from outside of 
New England, and that more than 60 per cent. of its 
present circulation is likewise outside of New England. 
Mr. Perry tells a pleasant story of Poe’s canny publish- 
ing abilities. Mr. Patterson had invited Poe to become 
editor of a new magazine, to be published at Oquawka, 
lll., which had excellent mail and transportation facili- 
ties, which Mr. Patterson explained. ‘But Poe, while 
assenting to the proposition, and incidentally borrow- 
ing from his new publisher $50 on account, balks at 
that ominous word, ‘Oquawka.’ ‘I submit to you,’ he 
replies, ‘whether it would not pay us to put on our 
title page ‘‘ Published simultaneously at New York and 
St. Louis,” or something equivalent.’ ” 


THE WAR AGAINST DISEASE. 


“The War Against Disease,” by Mr. C. E. A. Wins- 
low, traces the revolutionary progress of the med- 
ical methods in dealing with smallpox, typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, and consumption during the past hundred 
years. Mr. Winslow says that typhoid fever is a per- 
fectly preventable disease, even if it is not true, as one 
zealous sanitarian maintains, that “for every case of 
typhoid fever some one should be hanged.” Yet such 
great cities as Pittsburg, Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton are furnishing their citizens with polluted river 
water containing the germs of this deadly plague. Be- 
tween 1890 and 1898 more than seven thousand men and 
women died in the three cities above mentioned of 
typhoid fever. ‘‘ Allowing for all other possible causes, 
it is certain that more than half of them were con- 
demned to death solely by the corruption or the inca- 
pacity of those municipal officials who permitted the 
conditions of the existing water supplies.” 

There is begun in this issue of the Atlantic an auto- 
biography of John T. Trowbridge, who shares, accord- 
ing to the editor, ‘‘ with Professor Norton only among 
living men the honor of contributing to the first num- 
ber of the new magazine.” . 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE articles in the North American Review for 
December reviewing President Roosevelt’s first 
year in office, and the discussion of the tariff by the late 
Thomas B. Reed in the same number, have been noticed 
in our department of “‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 
In this issue there are also two articles dealing spe- 
cifically with the trust problem; Mr. Joseph S. Auerbach 
writes on “ President Roosevelt and the Trusts,” while 
Prof. Henry ©. Adams attempts to give an answer 
to the question, ‘‘ What is Publicity?” Mr. Auerbach 
sets forth certain objections to the President’s proposi- 
tion for a constitutional amendment. These objections 
are chiefly summed up in the argument that the abrupt 
transition of the control of the country’s commercial in- 
terests from the State to the national Congress would 
be a fatal shock to those interests, since it would de- 
prive them of ‘the security of State refuge,” and would 
have a tendency to wipe out State lines altogether. In 
Mr. Auerbach’s opinion, no emergency now exists which 
would justify such an overturning of our institutions. 
The evils in trusts that have been pointed out can be 
remedied ip great part by legislation without resorting 
to constitutional amendment. 
Some valuable suggestions as to the lines that may 
profitably be followed by Congress in legislating on the 
trust question are offered by Professor Adams, who 
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recommends that any law designed to secure publicity 
should confer upon the bureau intrusted with its ad- 
ministration power to prescribe a legal form of accounts 
for all concerns coming under its jurisdiction, and that 
accounting officers should be made personally respon- 
sible for all reports submitted by them. 


ELECTRICITY AS A RAILROAD MOTIVE POWER. 


Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, who is an expert mechani- 
cal engineer, contributes to this number an instructive 
paper on “Electricity as a Motive Power on Trunk 
Lines.” Mr. Vanderbilt’s conclusion is, that while, from 
the engineering point of view, it is entirely possible to 
use electricity as the motive power on trunk lines, from 
the financial point of view it is as yet an impossibility, 
except under certain conditions, chief among which are 
exceptionally favorable location of the road for increas- 
ing the density of the traffic and the ability to increase 
rates along with an increase in conveniences afforded 
to passengers. Mr. Vanderbilt regards as within the 
realm of possibility certain improvements which would 
decrease the fuel cost in electric traction, such as the 
successful working of oil engines in large units, or in- 
ventions that would reduce the line loss. On the other 
hand, improvements that would produce equal effi- 
ciency may be imagined for steam locomotives. 


MUSIC IN AMERICA. 


Mr. David Bispham writes hopefully of the progress 
of music as a factor in our national life. He says: ‘‘ Not 
to all is it given to be able to comprehend the higher 
flights of music; but the number is rapidly increasing 
with education, until it may fairly be said that America 
stands at the head of the nations in its appreciation of 
the art to-day. Whatever may be the reason for this, 
true it is that we want only the best in science, archi- 
tecture, literature, the decorative arts, and music ; and 
in music we are rapidly reaching a point when it will 
cease to be considered among amusements, or treated 
as such by the majority.” 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF WOMAN. 


In an interesting survey of the improvement of the 
legal status of woman in the past half-century, Miss 
Susan B. Anthony makes the assertion that women do 
not enjoy one privilege to-day, beyond those possessed 
by their foremothers, which was not demanded by the 
late Mrs. Stanton in the early years of her leadership in 
the reform movement. 


THE HOPE OF THE ANTI-IMPERIALISTS. 


In a sort of anti-imperialist confession of faith, Mr. 
Erving Winslow candidly avows the hope of his breth- 
ren of that persuasion ‘that in Hawaii where there is 
chaos, and in Porto Rico where discontent is rapidly 
spreading, the conditions will so develop that these 
‘possessions,’ which are only burdens to our country 
and a menace in case of foreign complications, may be 
alienated.” 

THE SITUATION IN CUBA. 

Mr. Marrion Wilcox discusses the attitude of the 
Cuban people toward the United States, with especial 
reference to the pending reciprocity treaty. He seems 
convinced that the disposition of most Cubans at the 
present time is distinctly unfavorable to the proposed 
arrangement. One point that he makes is quite new, 
we imagine, to most Americans. It is believed in Cuba, 
at least, that the new republic will be able to pay her 
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own way, without asking any favors from the United 
States. Exceptional and temporary causes have con- 
tributed to the growth of the national funds since May 
20, and, as Mr. Wilcox remarks, there is nothing like 
ready money, with or without explanations, to inspire 
self-confidence. 
PHILIPPINE RAILROAD-BUILDING AS A MILITARY 
MEASURE. 

Capt. John M. Palmer, U.S.A., sets forth the ad- 
vantages of encircling the island of Luzon with a gov- 
ernment railroad. It is estimated that a system of 
insular railroads can be built for $35,000 a mile. An 
annual charge of $3,000 a mile would cover interest, 
maintenance, and transportation service. A system of 
1,000 miles would bring every important point in Luzon 
within one day’s journey of Manila, and would cost but 
$3,000,000 a year, a small percentage of the present cost 
of military occupation. But some revenue from traffic 
could probably be counted on, even at the beginning. 
Captain Palmer thinks, however, that as a'mere mili- 
tary measure, without regard to income from traffic, a 
government system of railroads in Luzon would pay. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mark Twain begins in this number an exposition of 
Christian Science; Mr. W. D. Howells reviews the 
work of the late Frank Norris; Mr. Charles H. Cramp 
writes on “ British Subsidies and American Shipping ;” 
Solicitor Penfield, of our State Department, gives an 
account of the “Pious Fund” arbitration; and there 
are articles on the German Emperor by Sydney Brooks, 
and ‘‘ What Constitutes a Play?” by Marguerite Mer- 
ington. Edgar Fawcett contributes a poem, ‘Oedipus 
and the Sphinx.” 


GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


F * Geoengesict assertion of the principles of Ameri- 
can protectionism-is embodied in the opening 
article of Gunton’s for December. The argument and 
conclusions differ very little from those of the late 
Thomas B. Reed, as expressed in the North American 
Review article quoted elsewhere in this number of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. Like Mr. Reed, the writer scents 
danger to the protection policy in the Cuban reciprocity 
agitation. His views are tersely summed up in the 
closing paragraph of the article, as follows : 

“The true American policy is the simple straight- 
forward policy : Protect the American market with all 
its opportunities for the American people; give no 
special privileges to any foreigners to sell in this 
country ; let all enter on the same plane, namely, by 
being able to compete on American conditions, which 
always must involve the payment of the full equivalent 
of American wages. And let our foreign trade be a 
natural, wholesome, economic growth, by which Ameri- 
can producers shall compete on the sound economic 
basis of being able to undersell, not by any special 
privilege but by the superiority of American methods 
and skill. Such a policy is good ethics, good economics, 
and sound statesmanship.” 

THE FRENCH MUSEUM OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

Mr. Leopold Katscher gives an interesting account of 
the work and functions of the Musée Social, at Paris, 
which he aptly characterizes as a great center for theo- 
retical and practical inquiry into social subjects. Be- 
sides its permanent corps of correspondents in nearly 
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all countries, the museum has a large technical board 
of management under the direction of Prof. Leopold 
Mabilleau ; an administrative committee, composed of 
persons of distinction ; and seven ‘‘sections,” dealing 
with the various special questions and lines of research 
to which the museum’s investigations have been di- 
rected since its founding, in 1895. 

“The center of gravity of this useful institution’s ac- 
tivity lies in its work of giving information and advice. 
If the question is about some subject or matter already 
known, the secretarial department gives an immediate 
answer. But if the question treats of something new, 
or of a specialty, it is handed over for examination and 
report to the section concerned. Laborers, employers, 
officials, artisans, farmers, societies, authors, etc., may 
put questions, and answers are given every day in writ- 
ing or by word of mouth. Up tothe end of March, 1900, 
over 3,200 pieces of information were given by word of 
mouth, and over 1,200 in writing ; the latter dealt with 
questions of housing (58), codperation (258), strikes, in- 
surance (188), wages, old-age pensions (79), profit-sharing 
(27), accidents to workmen, savings banks, mutual aid 
associations (142), school matters (9), credit (56), meth- 
ods of charity and relief (49), alcoholism (10), arbitra- 
tion (11), etc.” 

THE INVESTMENT BANKER. 


Mr. George Carey writes on the function of the invest- 
ment banker as an intermediary between idle capital 
and undeveloped enterprise. The tendency under pres- 
ent conditions, according to this writer, is in the direc- 
tion of frank publicity of the facts regarding all cor- 
porations seeking capital. The investment banker helps 
to educate the public to insist on a full and fair state- 
ment of earnings, operating expenses, balance sheets, 
and actual conduct of affairs. The banker must have 
such data to show prospective investors. The book- 
keeping must be straight, or the statements will not 
pass muster with the investing public. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


N the Nineteenth Century for December, Mr. Archi- 
] bald S. Hurd discusses what he calls America’s bid 
for naval supremacy. He declares that the United 
States is now building more battleships than any coun- 
try except Great Britain, and there is a growing desire 
to build a fleet which will be stronger than that of the 
British Empire ; for this end everything possible is done 
to popularize the navy, and to territorialize it, so that 
all the cities and States may have a ship called after 
them. The one weak point is that the navy is deficient 
in the number of officers and men. The American first- 
class battleship has only 17 officers where Germany 
would have 20, France 26, and England 33. The navy 
requires about twice the number of officers and men 
now serving to man adequately all the ships built or in 
course of construction. 

THE TANGLE OF LONDON LOCOMOTION. 


Mr. Sidney Low discusses the present condition of 
the problem for supplying London with cheap and 
rapid means of emptying itself upon the country. He 
makes many suggestions for remedying this, the most 
practical of which is that a locomotion committee 
should be appointed by all the county councils on the 
tract included within the metropolitan police district. 
The diffusion of urban populations and the transmis- 
sion of mechanical power have produced great changes, 
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to which London’s administrative machinery has not 
learned to adapt itself. Mr. Low would put the trains 
and trams below the surface ; he would construct great 
boulevards 125 to 150 feet broad, down the center of 
which a strip 40 feet wide should be set apart for fast 
mechanical traction. He mentions, among other in- 
teresting facts, that it costs $2,250,000 a’mile to con- 
struct and equip the tube railway in London. But the 
Morgan system for making the Piccadilly & City Rail- 
way was to average $4,250,000 per mile. 


ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS AS A PUBLIC PERIL. 


Sir Oliver Lodge writes an article under this head in 
the shape of a notice of Mr. A. C. Benson’s book, ‘* The 
Schoolmaster.” He maintains that the terribly limited 
training and narrow education fostered by the tradi- 
tional English school system leads to the production 
of boys who hate knowledge and think books dreary ; 
who are perfectly self-satisfied and arrogantly and con- 
temptuously ignorant ; and, not only satisfied to be so, 
but thinking it radical and almost unmanly that a 
young man should be anything else. Sir Oliver Lodge 
maintains that this is.a true account, and that the Eng- 
lish school is responsible for obstructing the progress of 
the nation. 

THE DRAMA OF THE FUTURE. 


Mr. Oswaid Crawfurd contributes a very interesting 
essay under this head. He admits that the British drama 
is the highest in price and the lowest in literature and 
wsthetics of any among the greater nations of Europe. 
He does not think that it need remain at this low ebb. 
He applies himself to discover various forms which 
would render the drama more worthy of its position. 
The first thing to be done, he thinks, is to popularize 
play-reading. In the second place, he would shorten the 
duration of plays by doing away with the twenty min- 
utes’ interval between acts; and also by reintroducing 
something like the old prologue, by which the author 
could tell the story of the play up to the point of start- 
ing, so as to do away with the explanatory dialogue 
which is of no dramatic value. He thinks that if this 
were done the novel would become less popular than the 
drama. The British drama, he thinks, at present suffers 
from nothing so much as critics ; when the Greeks wrote 
there were no press criticisms ; the press had helped to 
strangle the drama. He would like to see the English 
press following the example of the Parisian in publish- 
ing signed notices of first nights, over the names of the 
most distinguished men of letters of the day. 


THE SERPENT IN EDEN. 


Was the serpent in Eden god or devil? According 
to Mrs. W. Kemp-Welsh,—who takes the woman-headed 
serpent in Michael Angelo’s picture of ‘“‘ The Tempta- 
tion in the Sistine Chapel” as a text for the purpose of 
recalling the ancient belief of the ’Gnostics that the ser- 
pent was not evil, but good,—it was in reality an incar- 
nation of divine wisdom which summoned the human 
race to a higher plane of intelligence than that which 
they had occupied. Their belief was that Jehovah was 
«1 Imperfect spirit proceeding from an imperfect moral 
system and keeping mankind in a state of moral ig- 
horance. It was to defeat this limitation that the 
Sophia,” the wisdom from on high, emanating from 
God Almighty, came down to earth in order to raise 
man by appealing to the woman to acquire the knowl- 
edge which was indispensable for their development. 
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Hence it was natural to give the serpent the head of a 
woman as the giver of all good. 


ENGLISH AS IT WAS SPOKE. 


Mr. C. L. Eastlake contributes an interesting paper 
on ‘Changes in the Pronunciation of English.” ‘‘Tea” 
we all: know was once pronounced “tay,” as it still is 
in Ireland ; but few people know that ‘‘sea” was once 
pronounced ‘“‘say.” In the eighteenth century ‘mead ” 
was pronounced ‘‘ made,” and ‘‘scene” ‘‘sain.” ‘ Are” 
was pronounced ‘air,”—another instance in which 
modern vulgar speech preserves the correct pronuncia- 
tion of past ages. Pope made “join” to rhyme with 
“line,” and there is no doubt, says Mr. Eastlake, that 
the rhyme was unimpeachable. 


THE NETHERLANDS AND THE DUAL ALLIANCE. 


9 66 


Mr. Demetrius Boulger, in a paper on ‘A Possible 
Addition to the Dual Alliance,” suggests that Holland 
and Belgium may throw in their lot with France and 
Russia. The addition of thirteen million Netherlanders 
to France as allies would redress at a stroke the de- 
ficiency of her population as compared with Germany. 
Mr. Boulger thinks this new combination is not only 
possible, but probable, and declares that England must 
be prepared for the contingency. Both nations dislike 
and dread the Germans, and if Belgium were to enter 
into an alliance with France on the Austro-Roumanian 
basis. Holland would soon follow. The alliance with 
Russia would not hinder this, as Russia has a good name 
in the Netherlands, which are largely interested in her 
material development. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Hon. Boyd Winchester, late United States min-— 
ister in Switzerland, protests against the ‘“‘Ignoble Use 
of the Classics” which is involved in making them 
mere schoolroom drill. Lord Burghclere’s translation 
of Virgil’s Georgics is continued. Mr. Harold Gorst 
contributes Part II. of his ‘Story of the Fourth Party.” 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


N the National for December, Mr. Ernest E. Wil- 
liams, writing on ‘‘A Countryside Forlorn,” de- 
picts the ruin of British agriculture in depressing fash- 
ion, and, unlike Mr. Rider Haggard, declares for pro- 
tection as the only remedy : 

‘*What is wanted is to give just the stimulus to na- 
tive production which would bring into cultivation the 
millions of acres in this country which are capable of 
growing wheat, but which are not at present cultivated. 
The best way of doing this is by a reversion to the slid- 
ing-scale system. I don’t presume to say what should 
be the starting-point of the sliding scale. Wheat at 40s. 
a quarter used to be regarded by farmers as the neces- 
sary price in order to yield a fair profit. But with the 
general cheapening of commodities which has taken 
place in recent years it might be that 35s. would be 
enough, and, accepting that figure, the sliding scale 
would work thus: When the price of wheat is 35s., let 
there be no import duty except the 1s. registration fee, 
and that might be remitted in the case of colonial 
wheat. When the price falls below 35s., let there be a 
countervailing import duty ; when, on the contrary, it 
rises above 36s., let even the registration fee be removed. 
Of course, in years to come it might be necessary to re- 
vise the thirty-five shilling basis, if and when the gen- 
eral purchasing power of money altered ; but under 
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present conditions the figure named would, I think, be 
found a fair and moderate basis. Thirty-five-shilling 
wheat would not be oppressive to the consumer; it 
represents the average price of the decades 1882-91, years 
in which the country was assumed by every one to be 
enjoying the advantages of a cheap loaf ; while the abro- 
gation of the duties when the price exceeded 36s. would 
insure consumers against high prices in times of defi- 
cient harvest in England.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Sir Leslie Stephen writes on ‘‘ Browning's Casuistry,” 
and Mr. J. Chorton Collins proves that Shakespeare 
wrote ‘‘Titus Andronicus.” Maj.-Gen. Sir E. Collen 
contributes some appreciative reminiscences of Lord 
Dufferin’s viceroyalty in India. There is an elaborate 
but purely statistical article by Mr. F. Harcourt Kit- 
chin on ‘“ Financial Aspects of the London Water Ques. 
tion.” 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
HE Contemporary Review for December contains 
only nine articles, which make up by their length 
for their fewness. The most interesting of them is Miss 
Edith Sellers’ paper on “‘ The Russian Temperance Com- 
mittees,” from which we have quoted elsewhere. 
THE CATHOLIC REVOLT. 

There is a long article by ‘‘ Voces Catholic ” entitled 
“Catholicism versus Ultramoatanism,” in which the 
grievances of enlightened Roman Catholics are set forth 
with great vigor. The writers declare that under Leo 
XIII. the work of building a perishable edifice upon the 
eternal rock has been organized with such ingenuity 
and pushed forward with such energy and fearlessness 
of by-results that a vast revolution in matters relating 
to faith, morals, and ecclesiastical government isin full 
swing. Ultramontanism, which is the work of spiritu- 
ally weak-minded man egged on by a strong worldly 
spirit, is usurping the réle which should by right de- 
volve upon the religion revealed by God himself. The 
educated Catholic complains of the divorce between re- 
ligion and science in the upper class, and the intimate 
union between superstition and piety among the lower 
orders. It is only the tyranny of the Church, and the 
knowledge that they would be ruined, which prevents a 
general revolt. The writers give many instances of 
clerical tyranny and superstition, and declare that con- 
servative Catholicism is gradually assuming the form 
of a new Paganism. But though they make out astrong 
case, they do not satisfy us that their grievances are in- 
tolerable enough to force them into open secession. 


TIBET. 


Mr. Alexander Ular contributes a paper on “‘ England, 
Russia, and Tibet,” in which he makes the following 
suggestion for stopping the Russian absorption of Asia: 

“First of all, available means of communication are 
wanted, they being the most indispensable instrument 
of economic invasion ; and they should be constructed 
at all points where economic irruption into Russian. do- 
minions in Asia or Russian spheres of interest can be 
attempted. Tibet herself is of no consequence in this 
respect. But the whole of the Russian block of territory 
ought to be surrounded, embraced, broached like a cask 
by what may be called drainage canals, the double aim 
of which would be to draw into English commerce and 
manufacture the natural riches of the countries in ques- 
tion, and to glut all Russian dominions and spheres of 
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interest in Asia with English goods, so as to make them 
an English market and render utterly impossibie any 
Russian or native industry, unless under English con- 
trol. The execution of this vast scheme is much easier 
than it might seem at first sight. The roads for ecé- 
nomic invasion ought to be laid out, as a simple glance on 
the map will show, in the east and on the west of the 
Himalaya and Hindu-Kush ranges; the first, in order 
to connect India by a direct and solid line of communi- 
cation with the British commercial realm in the Yang- 
tse valley, and to prevent future Russian efforts in 
western China by introducing as soon-as possible Eng- 
lish business ; the second, in order to attack directly 
Russian economic life at its weakest and most sensitive 
point, in Turkestan.” 

FORMS OF JUSTICE IN MOROCCO. 


Dr. E. J. Dillon, in his chronique on foreign affairs, 
gives the following description of the methods of tor- 
ture employed in Morocco by the Sultan’s agents : 

‘‘Hydra-headed despotism,—the worst conceivable 
form of misgovernment,—is tempered by murder and 
revolt, and these crimes in turn are punished by penal- 
ties which can hardly be described in English. Thus, 
during the insurrection of five years ago, the Sultan put 
a price of three shillings on the head of every insurgent 
brought in by his soldiers. The latter, desirous of earn- 
ing the most money with the least possible labor, cut off 
the heads of camel-drivers, peasants, and other harm- 
less people who came in their way, and exchanged them 
for Spanish dollars, whereupon the offer of prize money 
was withdrawn and the soldiers deserted in scores. The 
prisoners taken among the insurgents had an iron col- 
lar put round their necks, and then a chain was passed 
through some thirty or forty such collars, so that all the 
wretched men had to stand or lie down together, even 
when some of the number were corpses. During the 
Angera rising, which took place three years previously, 
many of the rebels had their right hands slashed to the 
bone at every joint on the inside. Salt was then sprin- 
kled on and rubbed into the wounds. A sharp flint 
stone was next placed on the bleeding palm, which was 
closed tightly over it and kept shut by a piece of raw- 
hide, which was made fast to the wrist, the left hand 
being meanwhile bound behind the back, so that it 
should not release the right. The hidebcund hand was 
then plunged in water, taken out, and left to contract 
in the heat, inflicting maddening torture on the sufferer, 
who, if he did not die from blood-poisoning, was set free 
at the end of nine days,—a cripple for the remainder of 
his life.” 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


‘g the Fortnightly Review for December, Sir A. C. 

Lyall deals with the fundamental difference which 
exists between the western European idea of the state 
and the Eastern and primitive conception of race and 
religion as demarcating factors between different king- 
doms, and between the different nationalities in these 
kingdoms. As in Austria, so in the East, race and reli- 
gion still unite and isolate the populations in groups, 
and form the great dividing and disturbing forces that 
prevent or delay the consolidation of settled nationali- 
ties. Sir A. C. Lyall thinks that in Asia the strength 
of religious and racial sentiments is increasing rather 
than diminishing. The prdctical importance of this 
fact for the great empires which rule over many races 
and religions is very great, proving as it does that it is 
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impossible to impose a uniform type of civilization upon 
different varieties of the human species. 


MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM. 


In an article entitled ‘‘Socialism Sub Rosa,” Mr. J. 
A. R. Marriott continues the campaign against munici- 
palization of services. He maintains that the number 
of so-called monopolies is very few, water being a neces- 
sity for all; but gas is not a monopoly, in the sense that 
people who do not want to consume it can use other 
substitutes. The objection to municipal housing lies in 
the fact that. if the houses are let at commercial rents 
little good is done, while if they are let at less a privi- 
leged body of tenants is created. As to the alleged ad- 
vantage which lies in the cheapness of municipal capital, 
Mr. Marriott maintains that if the municipalities em- 
bark on all kinds of undertakings, interest on municipal 
loans will go up. He predicts ruined cities with rows 
of uninhabited houses, and workshops from which in- 
dustry has fled. 

A DEFENSE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Baron Pierre de Coubertin asks, ‘‘ Are the Public 
Schools a Failure?” and answers the question in the 
negative. The present attack upon the public-school 
system is made in the name of science. But Baron de 
Coubertin thinks that by these attacks the formation 
of character carried on in the schools is endangered. 
He contrasts the results of Continental and English 
schooling in the following words : 

“A young Englishman realizes from the start that 
the success of his enterprises depends upon himself and 
his personal qualities. Of course he knows that he may 
meet with ill-luck, but every one runs an equal chance 
of that. With that exception, he admits that all rests 
with him ; and if he fails, he puts at least three-fourths 
of the blame on himself. Take, on the contrary, any 
young European brought up in the worship of science. 
He applies the scientific formula which he carries in his 
brain. If he fails, he verifies his formula; he has made 
no mistake, the formula is quite correct. Clearly, then, 
he ought to succeed ; and if he has not, the world must 
be made wrong, and society is out of joint. Reasoning 
of this sort prevails to such an appalling extent through- 
out the world that it is a real rest to escape from it ; 
and one of my chief sources of satisfaction, when I am 
in England, is that I no longer hear those declamations 
against all that exists, which are so common in France, 
Germany, Russia, and almost every other country.” 

IRELAND AND THE KING. 


Mr. M. McD. Bodkin contributes a paper entitled 
“Why Ireland is Disloyal,” from which we quote only 
one passage : 

“The King is personally popular in Ireland ; far more 
popular than was ever Queen Victoria, whose coldness 
and neglect to the last year of her reign awakened bitter 
and natural resentment. The Queen made no secret of 
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her hostility to the great Home Rule statesman, Mr. 
Gladstone. The King, as Prince of Wales, displayed his 
friendliness and admiration never more openly than - 
when Mr. Gladstone was engaged in the struggle for 
Home Rule. The story goes that His Majesty, when he 
last visited Ireland, was sorely troubled to find that 
here alone, within the vast circuit of the Empire, was 
there active disaffection and disloyalty, and, it is be- 
lieved, that he was sympathetic and statesmanlike 
enough to seek the remedy in justice and conciliation. 
Rightly or wrongly, the belief is general among Irish 
Nationalists that His Majesty personally favors the 
great conciliation scheme of Mr. Gladstone for the rec- 
onciliation of the two nations.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Among the other articles are Dr. Beattie Crozier’s 
‘*Problem of Religious Conversion,” Mary Duclaux’s 
paper on “The Youth of Taine,” and Mr. F. G. Aflalo’s 
annual review of ‘‘ The Sportsman’s Library.” 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

HE Monthly Review for December opens with some 

deserved praise of Mr. Calderon’s ‘“‘ Adventures 

of Downy V. Green, Rhodes’ Scholar at Oxford.” Of 

the other articles, we have noticed briefly elsewhere Mr. 

W. Beach Thomas’ on ‘Canada and Imperial Igno- 

rance.” There is an extremely amusing skit on the 

methods of some of England’s popular novelists, by Mr. 
KE. F. Benson. 

THE AGE OF THE WORLD. 


Sir Edward Fry writes on ‘‘ The Age of the Inhabited 
World.” The difficulty of solving the problem lies in 
the fact that biologists and geologists on the one hand, 
and physicists on the other, demand for the processes of 
evolution, erosion, and deposition a lapse of time which 
physicists are constrained to deny. The biologists de- 
mand for evolution as much as 2,700,000,000 years, while 
Professor Wallace, summing up the opinion of many 
eminent geologists, declares that the commencement of 
life cannot be less than 500,000,000 years ago. Lord Kel- 
vin, on the other hand, thinks that only from twenty to 
forty million years have passed since the consolidation 
of the earth. Sir Edward Fry proceeds to bring the 
biological estimates into conformity with the physical 
estimates by proving that the variation of species may 
proceed by sudden modification, and that therefore the 
evolution of modern species does not necessarily require 
the vast time which the biologists demand on the as- 
sumption that variation always goes on slowly. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. M. A. Gerothwohl gives the views of ‘‘ The French 
Prelates on the Politico-Religious Crisis.” Mr. Arthur 
Morrison continues his admirable papers on the Paint- 
ers of Japan. Mr. Filson Young writes picturesquely 
on the new Bass Rock Lighthouse. 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
E have noticed elsewhere M. Grandmaison’s ar- 
ticle on insurance against old age in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes for November. 
THE SIAMESE TREATY. 
In the first November number, M. Le Myre de Vilers 
delivers a strong attack on the Franco-Siamese treaty, 





recently negotiated by M. Delcassé, which awaits the 
ratification of the French Parliament. The famous ex- 
plorer, who is undoubtedly an authority on the con- 
fused politics of this region, traces the history of Fran- 
co-Siamese relations from 1863, when King Norodom 
requested the protection of France. He is convinced 
that the treaty endangers both the security and the 
finances of Indo-China, and that it humiliates France 
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in the eyes of the Asiatics, and that really all that 
France obtains is the cession of a barren tongue of 
land, which she practically controlled before, and of 
two provinces, which, though a little more fertile, will 
not pay the cost of their administration. M. Le Myre 
de Vilers admits that he is not in the secrets of the 
Chanecelleries of Europe, but he notes with suspicion 
the unanimous approval which the English press has 
accorded to the proposed treaty, and he believes that 
Ingland has played a considerable, though hidden, 
part in bringing it about. : 
FRANCE IN THE CENTRAL SOUDAN. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu continues his interesting series of 
articles on the Sahara, Central Soudan, and the Trans- 
Saharan railways. He is convinced that the region of 
Lake Chad is a kind of Eden. There is there, he de- 
clares, a new Egypt, perhaps even a greater Egypt, for 
it has not only a fertile soil, but also metallic deposits, 
and, moreover, its geographical position affords it se- 
curity. To bring this inner Egypt into communication 
with the rest of the world by means of a trans-Saharan 
railway is, in his view, the mission of France. This 
would foster an enormous trade in hides, certain trop- 
ical plants, various minerals, salt, sugar, and, above 
all, cotton, of which the country can produce hundreds 
of thousands of tons. It is, in M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
opinion, the last chance which France has of forming 
an African empire, and if she misses it, she will have 
failed definitely in her colonizing mission. 

THE COLLECTIVIST TENDENCY. 

M. Prinz, in concluding his papers on the collectivist 
tendency of the age, finds fault with the conception of 
a gigantic state organization of industry, like the Creu- 
sotor Krupp or Pittsburg factories writ large. Such 
an organization implies the subjection of the workers 
to a series of directors and managers, and he cannot 
see in what respect their discipline and authority would 
be more tolerable than that which now exists. He 
goes on to say that, while the tendency toward social 
organization is actually being realized under our very 
eyes, the socialist-collectivist conception is vanishing, 
and the scientific dress with which Marx clothed it 
is falling to pieces. The illusion of the mirage 
often brings hope and encouragement to the traveler 
who is lost in the desert, and so the radiant vision of a 
life in which all would be joy and harmony and beauty 
and love and happiness enables poor humanity to strug- 
gle on in the hope of seeing an end to its miseries. 
Such visions are all very well in their way, but M. 
Prins remorselessly urges us to recognize the limits both 
of our knowledge and of our power. It is only the 
relatively good which is attainable. The best society is 
that which, while not proclaiming the absolute superi- 
ority of any social system, yet leaves scope for the 
state, for the individual, and for the corporation alike, 
—admits all the various manifestations of human ac- 
tivity, and tolerates alike both the forms of individual 
life and of the life in common. In other words, it is 
the flexibility of the modern social structure which M. 
Prinz so much prefers to the rigidity of collectivism. 


REVUE DE PARIS. 
HE editors of the Revue de Paris are able to offer 
their readers the first portion of what promises 
to be a brilliant volume of memoirs written by Madame 
Judith Gautier, the talented daughter of the famous 








come classics. Very charming, and giving a delightful 
picture of the famous writer’s home life, are these sim- 
ply written pages ; among other vivid pen-pictures is a 
curious account of Beaudelaire, the eccentric genius 
whoseems to have thoroughly lived up to his reputation 
for oddity. 

HOW TO DEAL WITH AN EDITOR. 


On one occasion, when meeting a literary friend, who 
was also a publisher, in the street, Beaudelaire suddenly 
said, ‘‘ Let us go and take a bath together.” ‘‘ Certain- 
ly,” answered the other, not willing to appear surprised 
at this singular proposal. Accordingly the two found 
their way to one of the many bathing establishments 
which even now still survive in the older quarters of 

aris. Scarcely had the editor settled himself down to 
enjoy his warm bath when he heard Beaudelaire cali 
out, ‘‘ Now that you can no longer defend yourself, dear 
friend, I will read you my five-act tragedy !” It should 
be explained that in those days the taking of a bath 
was, in Paris, a lengthy and important business; the 
longer the bather staid in the warm water the better it 
was supposed to be for his health. 


FRANCE’S NAVAL PROBLEM. 


The most timely article in the Revue de Paris deals 
with the French naval manceuvres of 1902. The writer 
has preferred to remain anonymous, but he is evidently 
well acquainted with the whole subject of the world’s 
navies, for, unlike so many French military and naval 
critics, he makes no attempt to belittle the naval su- 
premacy of Great Britain. On the other hand, he is not 
one of those who regards England as France’s hered- 
itary foe, and he points out that the French navy may 
some day find herself engaged in conflict with the sea 
forces of some other nation. 

He gives a careful analysis of the recent French naval 
manoeuvres which have taken place in the Mediterra- 
nean, and he points out that by far the most interesting 
section of the manceuvres was that which concerned the 
attack on Bizerta, and which was, he says, admirably 
concerted and managed. 

It appears that this year, for the first time, the French 
beat the record hitherto held by the British navy as re- 
gards rapidity of coaling, and he asserts that the Bou- 
vet's crew coaled at the rate of three hundred tons an 
hour ! 

A FRENCH BOY’S UPBRINGING. 


M. Lavisse, who in addition to being one of the editors 
of the Revue de Paris, is a very distinguished man of 
letters, offers some curious autobiographical fragments, 
in which he gives with some detail an account of his 
upbringing. His was a thoroughly old-fashioned edu- 
sation, and was curiously approximate to that which is 
given to-day to the British public schoolboy ; Greek and 
Latin played a great part, as did the past history of 
France. AsM. Lavisse quaintly puts it: ‘“‘I have lived 
at Athens in the days of Pericles ; at Rome in the days 
of Augustus; and at Versailles when Louis XIV. was 
King.” And yet the dry bones of history were never 
clothed with any of those picturesque facts which do so 
much to really teach us the truth concerning past civili- 
zations. Of practical things the boy Lavisse was taught 
nothing ; indeed, looking back, he was astonished that 
he was not sickened with all learning, and above all 
with historical learning and research. After leaving 
school he was sent to the famous Ecole Normale, which 
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with so many young Frenchmen takes the place of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The teaching there was in 
those days—presumably some forty years ago—very 
much what had been that of the schoolmaster, but 
some attempt was made to teach the young men gen- 
eral culture. There was a scientific class, with which 
those pupils concerned with literature were allowed to 
have nothing todo. M. Lavisse admits that since his 
day great reforms have taken place in the Ecole Nor- 
male, but he would like to see the younger generation 
taught to think and to reason, and, above all, taught 
to learn. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


Other articles include an elaborate paper entitled 
‘Bulgaria and Macedonia,” from which we quoted last 
month, and an article concerning France and Siam and 
the recent treaty. Of literary value is an account of 
Anton Tchekhoff, one of the most popular of Russian 
writers, whose work is little known abroad. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 
“THE editors of La Nowvelle Revue make a great 
attempt to be up to date, and on the whole they 
succeed far better than do their rivals. 
A STUDY OF BOHEMIAN CRIMINALS. 


M. Raffalovich, who is quite an authority on crimi- 
nology, gives some account of a curious manual lately 
issued in Germany and Austria, and addressed to police 
court judges and to the heads of the criminal investiga- 
tion departments. The manual might well serve as 
guide to a Sherlock Holmes, for in it the author, a Pro- 
fessor Gross, of the Prague University, deals at length 
with every side of the modern criminal. Though he 
admits that the average criminal is by no means an in- 
teresting or romantic individual, the professor declares 
that the under-world of evil-doers form a caste apart, 
having their own language, their own mysterious signs, 
and even their own alphabet, with the aid of which they 
render their written communications quite secret from 
those not initiated. The professor, being an Austrian, 
naturally deals at some length with the Bohemian 
criminal, apparently an amazingly clever and brilliant 
specimen, equally at home in every great city, and of 
whose special characteristics the writer gives some curi- 
ous indications. When a wandering Bohemian wishes to 
let those of his own country and kind know that he is 
about, he crosses two bits of dead wood on the road ; 
when he desires to indicate that death is in the neigh- 
borhood, he places a piece of half-burnt wood and a little 
straw in juxtaposition ; and he signifies danger by sim- 
ply showing those he wishes to warn some object made 
of leather. The Bohemian is a remarkably clever thief, 
and seldom develops into a murderer, for his natural 
astuteness serves him to get out of any scrape into 
which his nefarious ways may lead him. 


THE GREATEST OF FRENCH WRITERS. 


Balzac, of whom a statue has just been erected for the 
first time in Paris, is sometimes styled the French 
Shakespeare. As an actual fact, the author of the 
“Comédie Humaine” had very little in common with 
the author of ‘Romeo and Juliet.” He was the first of 
the great realists, and he set himself to describe with 
pitiless truth the French world of his day, sparing 
neither rank, age, nor sex. Balzac the man has left an 
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imperishable picture of himself in his extraordinarily 
lengthy and full correspondence with the Polish lady 
who ultimately became his wife. In these letters the 
sympathizing reader follows each step of the gigantic 
struggle, for Balzac, like so many men of genius, was 
no manager of money; he was never out of debt, and 
even the most famous of his novels were written more 
with a view to satisfying his creditors and to obtaining 
small sums of ready money than in order to win fame. 
The great realist was in his own life a pure idealist. 
He confessed to having only loved three women, of 
whom the first, most passionately adored, was twenty 
years older than himself; and it is admitted that each 
of these three love-affairs was almost certainly Platonic, 
—indeed, his devoted affection to the Countess Hanska 
lasted for seventeen years, and was almost entirely fed 
by letters, for the lady for whom he felt so romantic an 
affection was an irreproachable wife, and she only be- 
came Madame de Balzac after some years of widowhood. 
A VANISHED CONTINENT. 

It is strange that no great imaginative writer, such 
as Victor Hugo, or in more modern days Jules Verne, 
has chosen to take the vanished continent of Atlantis 
as a scene fora story. M. Dumoret, who deals with the 
whole subject in a very interesting manner, is evidently 
inclined to believe that there is some truth in the vari- 
ous theories put forth. As a geologist he is inclined to 
think that the whole surface of the world has utterly 
altered, and, to give an example, declares that without 
doubt Great Britain, or rather the spot where the United 
Kingdom now stands, was once entirely under some 600 
feet of water. He points to the example of Martinique 
to show that great convulsions of nature are even now 
by no means uncommon ; and a little more than a hun- 
dred years ago Iceland was completely devastated by a 
geological catastrophe, and the formation of Java was 
more or less changed by an earthquake which occurred 
in 1822. Ten years later a new island suddenly appeared 
in the Mediterranean off the coast of Sicily, but after 
some years once more sank into the sea. 


SOME OTHER ARTICLES. 


Other articles in the Nowvelle Revue consist of a 
curious paper concerning the foundation and organiza- 
tion of the great Napoleon’s Imperial Guard,—that won- 
derful corps which sung its death song at Waterloo; a 
gossiping account of Baden-Baden as it was in the days 
when the old German Emperor was so fond of the lively 
little watering-place ; and some pages of interest to 
antiquarians describing the village games of ancient 
France. The French colonies provide two articles ; the 
one dealing with France’s colonial relations, the other 
with the new Franco-Siamese convention. 


LA REVUE. 
OTH numbers of La Revue for November contain 
much interesting reading. In both numbers there. 
is rather less literature and more life than is usual in 
French reviews. 

In the number of November 1, M. Camille Flam- 
marion, writing on ‘‘The Pendalum of the Pantheon,” 
gives a number of interesting facts concerning the 
rotation of the earth. He says that if the geocentric 
theory of the earth were adopted, and the other heav- 
enly bodies assumed to move around it, the sun, in 
order to complete its daily circuit, would have to move 
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at a speed of 10,695 kilometers a second, and the nearest 
fixed star at the rate of 2,941,000,000 kilometers a second. 
The physical proof of the rotation of the earth afforded 
by a swinging pendulum was repeated in the Pantheon 
on a great scale by M. Flammarion and others last 
February. A steel wire no less than 67 meters long 
was used for suspending the globe of the pendulum. 
Each oscillation took 8 seconds, and owing to this great 
swing the displacement of the plane of oscillation can 
be seen almost immediately. A pendulum of this size 
continues to swing for several hours. 

Dr. Merck describes the discovery of the microbe and 
serum of whooping-cough, which has been made by a 
young Belgian doctor named De Leuriaux. 


ARE WOMEN INFERIOR TO MEN ? 


The November 15 number contains an article by M. 
Novicow on “‘ The Pretended Inferiority of Women,” an 
inferiority in which M. Novicow does not believe. M. 
Novicow attributes any difference there may be between 
the achievements of men and of women to the character 
of oursocial order. Among animals, asamong savages, 
the femalesare not inferior. He points out with justice 
that there are greater differences between individual 
men than there are between the average man and the 
average woman; and if we exclude women from civic 
rights because of a general supposed inferiority of the 
whole sex, why do we not discriminate against indi- 
vidual men who are often much more inferior in intelli- 
gence to their fellow men than women are? However, 
M. Novicow goes farther than this, for he will not admit 
that women as a whole are infericr intellectually or 
even physically to men. “If we could measure the 
muscular strength of all men and of all women,” he 
says, ‘‘ who knows if we should not obtain an average 
equal for the two sexes?” To the argument that ma- 
ternity will prevent women rivaling men in the active 
world, M. Novicow replies that the average woman, 
who lives perhaps seven hundred and twenty months, 
is only incapacitated from this cause for ten or twelve 
months, while many of the greatest men have been in- 
valids for nearly their whole lives. 


A FRENCH STORAGE BATTERY. 


M. Georges Caye describes a new electrical accumu- 
lator invented by a French engineer, M. Paul Schmitt. 
M. Caye maintains that M. Schmitt’s accumulator is 
more efficient than Mr. Edison’s, which has been somuch 
talked about of late. He says that an electrical carriage 
of the old type, carrying accumulators weighing 300 
kilograms, can travel at most 85 kilometers without re- 
charging, whereas, fitted with M. Schmitt’s accumu- 
lator, weighing only 200 kilograms, it would cover 105 
kilometers without recharging. 


RUSSIAN RATLROAD-BUILDING. 


An article of a very different character is that signed 
‘Un Diplomate Russe,” dealing with railway develop- 
ments in the near Kast. The writer declares that Rus- 
sia has nothing whatever to fear from the Bagdad 
Railway. The German line will always be secondary 
to the Russian lines from Orenburg or from Vladikav- 
kaz, which form the direct route to India. A Russian 
line through Persia will finally solve the problem. The 
Russian diplomatist, in conclusion, declares that the 
Bagdad Railway will be of very little use to Turkey 
from a military point of view should war break out. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


NDER the title ‘‘An Exhausted People,” the ed- 
U itor of the Nuova Antologia (November 16), 
Naggiorino Ferraris, continues his campaign in favor 
of an entire reorganization of taxation in Italy. He 
opens his article with the statement that Italy is the 
most heavily taxed nation of the civilized world, and 
points out that this is the result partly of the inevitably 
heavy expenses of building up a united people, and 
partly of the hand-to-mouth expedients by which suc- 
cessive finance ministers have tried to make up the 
deficits of past budgets. Now, however, the time has 
come, if the prosperity of Italy is not to be gravely im- 
periled, for an equitable readjustment of taxation and 
a reduction of the national burden. 

A full and able criticism of Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s re- 
cent book, ‘‘ The Principles of Western Civilization,” is 
contributed by Professor Loria, of Padua, who remarks 
that although the supply of sociological works from 
England is small, they are usually of high merit. The 
Italian professor emphatically disputes both the prem- 
ises and the conclusions of Mr. Kidd’s book, but he wel- 
comes the work asa brilliant and useful contribution to 
sociological science. 

F. Crispolti writes an excellent article (November 1) 
in support of the International League against dueling, 
pointing out that in Italy, happily, the custom has 
never obtained the sanction of public opinion to the 
same extent as in Germany, France, and Austria. 

To the Rivista Moderna (October 15) Signora Paola 
Lombroso contributes a very charming article on ‘‘ Why 
Babies Love Fables,” pointing out that it is quite a mis- 
take to suppose that children have any predilection for 
the marvelous. The truth is, what appears marvelous 
to us is no more marvelous to them than many of the 
most ordinary events of every-day life must appear, such 
as a fall of snow, an echo, the ringing of unseen bells, 
and so on. The writer quotes many suggestive exam- 
ples drawn from her personal experience of children in 
support of her views. 

The anonymous political leader-writer of the Rivista 
Moderna devotes his monthly article, under the title 
“A Sad Odyssey,” to a lamentation over the begging 
tour of the Boer generals through Europe, which he se- 
gards as a mistake on their own part and a damaging 
blow to the dignity of England. 

Emporium, thanks to the excellence of its numerous 
illustrations, is taking a front place among Italian 
magazines. The November number contains the best 
account we have seen of the recent exhibition at Bruges, 
with some thirty reproductions of the finest pictures 
exhibited there, and a very fully illustrated article on 
wireless telegraphy by F. G. di Brazza. There is also 
an extremely interesting collection of portraits and 
caricatures, including one by Aubrey Beardsley of Zola, 
who continues to enjoy an extraordinary amount of 
notice from the Italian magazines. 

Under the title ‘‘ Triumphant Immorality,” the Civiltd 
Cattolica writes—or, rather, shrieks—with horror over 
the moral condition of Europe as instanced by the recent 
apotheosis of Zola. The evil is traced to secular educa- 
tion. The protest would have been more effectual had 
the language been more moderate. 

The democratic and socialistic experiments through 
which Australia and New Zealand are striving to solve 
their industrial problems are beginning to attract at- 
tention on the Continent of Europe. The Rassegnu 
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Nazionale (November 1) summarizes some of the recent 
Australasian legislative enactments in an article called 
‘The Paradise of Workmen.” 





THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


66 LSEVIER” once more makes a welcome varia- 

tion in the article with which it opens; it is 
not about an artist and his work. True, it concerns a 
kindred subject, but that can be overlooked. Mr. Zilc- 
ken tells us about etching and engraving in this opening 
article, and what he has to say is interesting, especially 
as he gives us some reproductions from various sources. 
The author thinks that there are a great many persons 
who do not comprehend the difference between etching 
and engraving, so he begins by telling his readers that 
an etching is done with acids and an engraving is exe- 
cuted by means of a tool called a graver. Some early 
notes on engraving are to be found in a French booklet 
by Abraham Bosse, a translation of which appeared in 
Amsterdam in 1662.; it was illustrated, and some of the 
pictures are reproduced. The illustrations in the article 
also comprise ‘‘An Etcher at Work,” the point of a 
graving tool, the manner in which the tool is handled, 
and soon. The other contents of the magazine are of 
ordinary interest ; they are worth reading, but call for 
no special remark. 

The condition of Java gives Mr. C. Th. van Deventer 
(in De Gids) scope for an exposition of the financial 
position and relations of Holland and her colony. The 
poverty is greatest in Middle Java; the causes of the 
distress are, as usual, a matter of opinion, some believ- 
ing that the rapid increase of the population is the chief 
factor. The method in which the Dutch Government 
deals with this state of things is discussed and criticised, 
and the article teems with facts and figures. 

‘Charles Hall’s Cry” is the title of an essay by Mr. 
Quack, and it deals with the opinions of Charles Hall 
on the subject of labor and capital, the rich and the 
poor. Hall was a medical man who went to Holland to 
study ; the quotations from his books, about a century 
old, are strikingly modern. 

Anna Eker’s description of the battlefields of Sedan, 
which she visited somewhat under the influence of 
Zola’s ‘‘ Débacle,” is a vivid piece of writing, recalling, 
to those who have entered the forties, or are older still, 
the terrible days of thirty-two years ago. ‘Surrender 
of Napoleon,” ‘‘Macmahon Wounded,” and “ Death of 
Macmahon” are some of the newspaper headlines, cor- 
rect or incorrect, that float before one’s mental vision on 
perusing this article. 

The next contribution is by Professor van Hamel, on 
Victor Hugo’s Bibliography in Holland. It is really 
the chief portions of an address delivered by the pro- 
fessor, and it should be useful to librarians and those 
specially interested in the great French writer. Pro- 
fessor van Hamel knows his subject well. 

The wajang orang is a dance, not a monkey, and is to 
be seen in Java. Mr. Sastro Prawiro, a Javanese, writes 
about it in Woord en Beeld. The wajang is a very 
primitive affair. There are three kinds, of which the 
orang is the more advanced specimen, and was insti- 
tuted in the middle of the eighteenth century by princes 
under European influence. One kind of wajang is a 
sort of shadow dance, the shadows of puppets being 
thrown on a sheet: another kind is a dance of wooden 
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puppets ; while the orang is the same terpsichorean ex- 
ercise performed by human beings. The dance is one 
of those curious native amusements that entertain the 
colored races and serve to illustrate the evolution of 
dancing. 





GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


REDERIC LOLIKE, in the Deutsche Revue, gives 
an interesting account of Emile Zola’s private life. 
He prefaces his article with a few remarks upon the ef- 
fect produced by Zola’s death in different countries. He 
does not think that outside France it caused much stir, 
and that even there his later writings were not nearly 
so popular as his earlier ones. Zola much preferred liv- 
ing in his country house, and only returned reluctantly 
to Paris to spend the winter months. Although in his 
writings he*too often used his best powers in depicting 
the ugliest and most trivial in men’s lives, he himself 
was fond of orginality, fantasy, and the romantic. His 
rooms were crowded with ail sorts of furniture from 
every part of the world. At Medan, where he loved to 
be, his house consisted of a square tower, at whose foot 
nestled a small dwelling house. He worked there in a 
very high and large room. His splendid house in the 
Rue de Bruxelles, where he died, was furnished in such 
a way that the visitor could not help being struck with 
the fact that Zola, since becoming one of the wealthiest 
‘“pashas” of literature, had known how to use to ad- 
vantage the experience of an old decorator and uphol- 
sterer. Everything seems to have been in extremely 
good taste. Mr. Loilée mentions that it was very diffi- 
cult to obtain entry into Zola’s house, his visitors being 
limited to intimate friends. Altogether, the article 
gives a very readable description of Zola himself and of 
his dwelling places. 


GERMANY AND HER COLONIES. 


Ulrich von Hassell, in the Monatschrift fur Stadt 
und Land, deals principally with the recent Colonial 
Congress at Berlin and the resolutions it arrived at. 
One was that the congress shall reassemble in 1905. 
The most interesting part, however, is that relating to 
the German emigration to Brazil. That, the congress 
decided, should be encouraged ; but emigration to Ar- 
gentina should not be, the reason being rather a singu- 
lar one. So much corn is already sent from Argentina 
to Germany that no more is wanted, therefore no emi- 
grants to that country are to be countenanced. In 
South Brazil there are not such facilities for the export 
of corn; the German producer at home will not, there- 
fore, be affected by any competition, so emigrants will be 
encouraged to go to Brazil! One cannot help being 
struck with the fact that the whole note of the congress 
was that the colonies were entirely for Germany, and 
that all export from them should be to Germany, while 
the colonies themselves should be obliged to have every 
requisite sent from the fatherland. Such methods do 
not succeed in colonies, it does not tend to make them 
popular, and it limits their markets and therefore 
cramps their energies. Very little notice appears to 
have been taken of the congress by the German papers, 
and it is rather surprising to learn that no fewer than 
1,700 people took part in it. It must have been rather 
unwieldy to manage such an assembly, but it seems to 
have been well done by Duke Albrecht of Mecklenberg. 








THE NEW BOOKS. 


NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


SOME NEW EDITIONS. 

The University of Virginia cherishes the name of 
Edgar Allan Poe as once enrolled among its students. 
It is fitting, therefore, that a complete edition of Poe’s 
writings should appear as the result of editorial and 
critical labor in that university. No one could have 
brought to the task greater zeal and better opportunities 
than those possessed by Prof. James A. Harrison, who 
has spent years in the collection of original data re- 





PROFESSOR JAMES A. HARRISON. 


garding the varied literary work of this American poet. 
The “Virginia Edition” (Crowell) that has at length 
appeared contains a considerable amount of material 
not brought together in any previous collection. Of 
Poe’s critical prose, for example, five or six hundred 
pages have been brought to light and placed in this 
permanent form as a result of Dr. Harrison’s researches. 
The last of these seventeen volumes is devoted to Poe’s 
letters, and it is an entirely new collection. The first 
volume contains a biography of Poe by Professor Har- 
rison, and it is needless to say that it is done with great 
thoroughness and accuracy. The next five volumes are 
devoted to Poe’s tales. Volume VII. contains the 
poems, and this volume has had the benefit of critical 
notes by Dr. Charles W. Kent, of the University of 
Virginia. The edition throughout is characterized by 
an unswerving return to Poe’s original text, which had 
in so many places been altered by his literary executor, 
R. W. Griswold. This edition of Poe is, therefore, very 
much more than a reprint of a standard American 


author ; it is a monumental piece of literary editorship 
and criticism, and is entitled to great praise. Dr. R. A. 
Stewart should be mentioned as having contributed 
many notes of value, and it is further to be added that 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s notable address on Poe, de- 
livered before the University of Virginia several years 
ago, is included in the first volume of the tales. 

Of less importance from the American standpoint, 
but entitled to real consideration, is a library edition of 
the writings of Samuel Lover, the Irish novelist, song- 
writer, and artist. Lover was born in Dublin in 1797, 
and died in 1868. His ‘‘ Rory O’More,” which appeared 
in 1837, and his ‘‘Handy Andy” (1842) are among his 
best-known novels, and his legends and stories of Ire- 
land, his plays, and his songs and other poetical writ- 
ings, have not lost vogue wherever the English language 
is read. His complete works have never before been 
collected, and they are now brought out by Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co. in a very convenient and attractive 
set of six volumes, with an introduction by James Jef- 
frey Roche. 

Mr. Crowell has an accurate instinct for the books 
that the intelligent public wishes to buy as standard ; 
and so we find him bringing out good reprints of Haw- 
thorne’s ‘“‘ Marble Faun” and Tolstoy’s ‘Anna Kareni- 
na” in a three-volume edition, and also on thinner paper 
in one. 

The Macmillan Company sends us from the famous 
press of J. M. Dent a charming little two-volume re- 
print of Thackeray’s ‘‘ Henry Esmond.” The same pub- 
lishers also continue to import and sell further issues 
in Mr. Dent’s popular little series known as ‘‘ The Tent 
ple Classics.” Among these are Dante’s ‘“‘ Purgatorio,” 
Goldsmith’s plays, Bunyan’s ‘‘Holy War,” Kingsley’s 
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‘Westward Ho,” and Matthew Arnolé’s dramatic 
poems. These Temple Classics are edited with rare 
taste and judgment by Israel Gollancz. Among charm- 
ing books of the season are a little reprint of Gold- 
smith’s ‘“ Vicar of Wakefield,” from the press of the 
Macmillan Company, with a preface by Austin Dobson 
and illustrations by Hugh Thomson; and also, in uni- 
form style, Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘ Cranford,” with a preface 
by Anna Thackeray Ritchie and illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. 

The Macmillan Company also issues a reprint of Win- 
ston Churchill’s ‘‘ Crisis,” which it calls the ‘‘ James K. 
Hackett Edition,” the book being furnished with sev- 
eral illustrations apropos of Mr. Hackett’s production 
on the American stage this season of Mr. Churchill’s 
play based upon this novel. The continued sale of 
Nancy Huston Banks’ “ Oldfield ” has brought from the 
same publishers an attractive edition with colored illus- 
trations. Francis Marion Crawford’s ‘‘ Ava Roma Im- 
mortalis” (Macmillan) also appears in a new one-volume 
edition, with a number of pictures. 

Mr. J. P. Mowbray’s remarkable book, ‘“‘ A Journey 
to Nature,” well deserves to reappear in the handsome 
large-paper edition, with numerous attractive half-tone 
illustrations, that Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. have 
provided for it; and the same publishers are amply 
justified in giving us an illustrated reprint of Miss 
Ellen Glasgow’s successful novel, ‘‘The Voice of the 
People.” It is also well to note that this firm has 
brought out a new and cheaper edition of Frederick A. 
Cook’s wonderful account of polar adventure, entitled 
“Through the First Antarctic Night.” Even in its more 
popular form it remains a sumptuous volume, instruc- 
tively and beautifully illustrated. 

R. H. Russell produces a charming edition of William 
Morris’ poem ‘The Doom of King Acrisius,” with pho- 
togravure illustrations by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
and an introduction by Fitzroy Carrington. The Out- 
look Company has reprinted in a slender volume Edward 
Everett Hale’s famous tale, ‘‘ The Man Without a Coun- 
try,” with a new preface by Dr. Hale to what he calls 
the ‘ Birthday Edition.” This commemorates Dr. Hale’s 


‘ attainment of fourscore years. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have made a new 
edition, finely printed and illustrated, of Kate Douglas 
Wiggins’ ‘ Penelope’s Irish Experiences.” Messrs. Har- 
per & Brothers have brought out in decorated holiday 
style, as a slender book, Richard Harding Davis’ char- 
acteristic Van Bibber story, ‘‘Her First Appearance.” 
In its beautifully bound and printed ‘“Thumb-Nail 
Series,” the Century Company has brought out “The 
Rivals,” by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, with an intro- 
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MULBERRY CASTLE, COOPER RIVER, 8S. C. (1714). 
(From ‘The Georgian Period.”’) 
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THE HORRY HOUSE, CHARLESTON, S. C. (1785). 


(From * The Georgian Period.”) 


duction from “‘The Autobiography of Joseph Jeffer- 
son.” 

The Frederick A. Stokes Company presents a hand- 
somely illustrated holiday edition of Mr. John A. Mitch- 
ell’s popular book entitled ‘“‘The Last American.” 
The H. M. Caldwell Company, of Boston, issue in their 
‘‘Remarque Series” Balzac’s ‘‘ A Passion in the Desert,” 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘* Will o’ the Mill,” and W. H. 
Treland’s ‘‘Napoleon Anecdotes.” They also send us 
Robert Browning’s ‘‘Men and Women” in attractive 
gift-book form, with limp leather binding. 


SOME WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 


We have more than once called attention to what 
seems to us the most interesting of all American publi- 
cations in the fiela of architecture,—namely, the series 
of portfolios brought out by the American Architect 
and Building News, of Boston, under the title ‘‘ The 
Georgian Period,” the sub-title being ‘‘ Measured Draw- 
ings of Colonial Work.” We have now received the 
tenth and eleventh parts in this interesting series. 
Many of the best specimens of the building work of 
our forefathers in this country will, let us hope, be pre- 
served for generations to come; but, on the other hand, 
a great deal that was most characteristic in type and 
attractive in detail has already disappeared forever, and 
every year witnesses the demolition, especially in our 















towns and cities, of the 
quaint and dignified 
structures, public and 
private, that belong to 
what we call the colo- 
nial, or Georgian, peri- 
od. It has been the aim 
of the American Ar- 
chitect, in bringing out: 
these portfolios of 
drawings with valua- 
ble accompanying text, 
to give us a permanent 
record, primarily for 
the architect, but valu- 
able also to all students 
of our American civil- 
ization and ways of 
living. Parts X. and 
XI. are devoted almost 
entirely to early South 
Carolina architecture, 
with Charleston taking 
the lion’s share of space. 
There are, however, a few Georgetown houses included 
in Part X., and some others in the vicinity of Charles- 
ton, on the Cooper and Ashley rivers; while Part XI., 
with Charleston still holding the leading place, gives 
some prominence to the architecture of old Beaufort, 
on the South Carolina coast, and reproduces a few other 
Southern examples. In these latest parts, as in the 
earlier ones, there are many full-page and half-page 
plates reproduced in half-tone from photographs, and a 
still larger number of admirable reproductions of pen 
sketches of exteriors, and of measured architectural 
drawings of details, both exterior and interior. 

It is not so true of our travelers now as formerly that 
they know much about Paris and nothing about the 
rest of France. Nothing can well be more delightful 
than a tour of the French provincial and departmental 
capitals; and for those who plan such journeys it is 
well to be acquainted with the excellent work in two 
volumes on ‘‘ French Cathedrals and Chateaux” that 
has been written by Clara Crawford Perkins, and is 
published at Boston by Knight & Millet. The work is 
sufficiently gossipy and readable, while containing val- 
uable and trustworthy historical and architectural in- 
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SIMONTON GATEWAY, CHARLES- 
TON, S. C. 


(From ‘*The Georgian Period.’’) 

















CHATEAU CHENONCEAUX. 
(From “ French Cathedrals and Chateaux.) 
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formation. It is profusely illustrated with well-printed 
photographic reproductions. 

The most compact and thorough piece of work of its 
kind we have ever seen is a little volume on ‘The 
Cathedrals of Great Britain : Their History and Archi- 
tecture,” by the Rev. P. A. Litchfield. It is from the 
press of J. M. Dent & Co., of London, and is published 
in this country by the Lippincotts, of Philadelphia. It 
has many illustrations by Herbert Railton and other 
skillful draughtsmen, and it is to be commended in the 
most unqualified terms of praise. 
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Philadelphia is quite as remarkable as Boston for the 
interesting work its younger men are doing in tasteful 
architecture, and the Philadelphia men especially excel 
in the building of homes, and the planning of gardens 
as essential parts of the architectural scheme. Besides 
the charming publications of the T-Square Ciub of 
Philadelphia, which one now looks for with eagerness, 
are to be noted the publications of the School of Archi- 
tecture of the University of Pennsylvania. The Bien- 
nial Review of that school, issued as a university 
publication, is accompanied by a large number of 
reproductions in half-tone and photogravure illus- 
trating the work of pupils of the school in designing 
and drawing. It is meritorious work, and does credit 
to the school. 

The current interest in the furniture of our fore- 
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fathers has begun to work itself out in a literature of 
its own, and the publishers of ‘‘ The Georgian Period ” 
have announced a series that is to deal with the furnish- 
ings of American colonial houses. Besides several other 
interesting books devoted to that subject, one has lately 
come from the Macmillan Company entitled ‘ Furni- 
ture of the Olden Time,” by Frances Clary Morse, with 
numerous illustrations and ample explanatory text. 
This volume has the advantage of covering its ground 
fairly well, while selling at a much lower price than 
other books in the same line. 


BOOKS ABOUT NATURE AND OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Perhaps nothing could better illustrate the reawaken- 
ing of an interest in nature on the part of the American 
reading public,—which forms the subject of an article 
in the November REVIEW OF REVIEWS by Mr. F. W. 
Halsey,—than the increased production of books de- 
scriptive of animal life during the present publishing 
season. It is no longer true in this country that the 
publishers regard spring and summer as the only parts 
of the year favorable to the bringing out of “nature” 
books. On the contrary, there seems to be even more 
activity in this direction during the fall and winter 
months. 

One of the most important among recent books of 
this class is a volume on “American Animals,” by 
Witmer Stone and William Everett Cram (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.). In this work the authors furnish a popu- 
lar guide to the mammals to be found in North America 
north of Mexico, giving full descriptions of many 
species. Regard has been had to the sensibilities of the 
general reader, and an effort has been made to free the 
work, so far as possible, from technicalities. At the 
same time there has been no sacrifice of scientific truth, 
and every facility is afforded for the exact identifica- 
tion of species. The full-page half-tone plates which 
illustrate this volume are remarkably good ; most of 
them are reproductions from photographs made by 
Mr. A. Radclyffe Dugmore, whose success in this line 
of work has added so much to the value of our later 
animal books, and especially to the illustration features 
of Country Life in America. Several of the pictures 
in the present volume are made from photographs taken 
with the telephoto lens by Mr. Dugmore and Mr. Carlin. 

The camera as an adjunct to nature study is the sub- 
ject of a little treatise by Mr. Dugmore himself, entitled 
“Nature and the Camera” (Doubleday, Page & Co.). 
This is a practical manual intended for all amateur 
photographers whose interests are especially along the 
lines of nature study, and tells all about how to photo- 
graph live birds and their nests, various kinds of ani- 
mals, wild and tame, reptiles, insects, fish, and also 
flowers, trees, and fungi. The work is illustrated 
from photographs by Mr. Dugmore, and all the sugges- 
tions and advice contained in the book are said to be 
based on the writer’s personal experience. 

Mr. William J. Long, who has been known for some 
time as a keen observer of animal life and a well- 
equipped writer of stories about birds and animals, has 
written a new book, “School of the Woods” (Boston : 
Ginn & Co.), which contains life studies of animal in- 
stincts and animal training. The illustration of the 
volume is done by Mr. Charles Copeland ; the pictures, 
like the notes which make up the text, were made in 
the woods, and are life studies. 

The author of ‘Bird Neighbors”—Neltje Blanchan— 
has written a little book on ‘‘ How to Attract the Birds” 
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(Doubleday, Page & Co.). This, too, is fully illustrated, 
and deals with such topics as ‘‘ Bird Architecture,” 
“Home Life,” ‘“‘Why Birds Come and Go,” ‘“ What 
Birds Do for Us,” and ‘‘Some Naturalized Foreigners.” 
No one who is in the least interested in the bird king- 
dom can fail to receive much profit and stimulus to fur- 
ther study from a perusal of this unpretentious little 
book. As in the case of the earlier books by the same 
author, an almost unexplored field has been entered. 

Two diligent students of the caterpillar tribe—Ida 
Mitchell Eliot and Caroline Gray Soule—have written a 
most instructive volume on ‘Caterpillars and Their 
Moths” (Century Company). This work is the fruit of 
twenty years of experience in studying and rearing 
moths. The writers have added life histories of forty- 
three species of caterpillar which may be found through- 
out the wide range of the United States, giving a picture 
of the larva and the moth of each species. This book, 
too, derives no small part of its interest and value from 
the photographic illustrations. 

A subject that offers a common ground for the 
naturalist and the student of literature has been seized 
by Dr. Richard Thayer Holbrook and developed in the 
treatise entitled ‘‘Dante and the Animal Kingdom” 
(Macmillan). This is a study of curious interest, in 
which the author has endeavored to set forth Dante’s 
whole philosophy of the animal kingdom, to show from 
what sources he derived his knowledge, and to what ends 
his knowledge was employed. The book is abundantly 
supplied with footnote references to sources, and with 
various bibliographical aids. There are many illustra- 
tions, several of which are from rare and quaint orig- 
inals. 

Some indication of the growth of traditional English 
forms of sport in the New World is afforded by the 
beautifully printed volume, ‘‘Cross Country with Horse 
and Hound,” by Frank Sherman Peer (Scribners). It 
is said that this is the first book on the subject to be 
published in America. It includes full information on 
the breeding of hunters, good form in riding, and horse- 
manship in general. There are also suggestive chapters 
about hounds and the game itself. The illustrations are 
furnished by Mr. J. Crawford Wood, who is himself a 
well-known hunter in England. 

‘“*In God’s Out-of-Doors,” by William A. Quayle 
(Eaton & Mains), is the work of a man who frankly 
confesses that he is neither an entomologist, a botanist, 
nor an ornithologist. His pages are not burdened with 
the lore of the specialist, but the whole aim of his 
writing seems to be to get other people to rejoice as 
heartily in ‘tGod’s out-of-doors” as he does himself. 
We should think that his mission would be successful. 
He has, at any rate, written an attractive book, and the 
pictures of natural scenery that accompany it are well 
calculated to win converts to his gospel of nature love. 


A FEW VOLUMES OF TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, 
AND DESCRIPTION. 


Some years ago, Mr. Carl Lumholtz attracted world- 
wide attention by the publication of his studies of cer- 
tain cannibalistic tribes in Australia. So interested did 
he become in the study of savage and barbaric races that 
he has since determined to devote his life to investiga- 
tions of this nature. The field of his later efforts in this 
direction is on our own continent, and two handsomely 
printed and illustrated volumes, entitled ‘‘ Unknown 
Mexico” (Scribners), contain a record of five years of ex- 
ploration among the tribes of the western Sierra Madre, 
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those in the states of Jalisco and Mexico, and among 
the 'arascos in the state of Michoacan. The funds 
necessary to carry on these explorations were chiefly 
raised by private subscription in the United States. 
The work was done under the auspices of the American 
Museum of Natural History of New York. Mr. Lum- 
holtz was also accompanied by a staff of scientists and 
students, and the expedition made large collections of 
plants, animals, and birds. Much more was learned 
by Mr. Lumholtz regarding the people themselves and 
their native customs after the expedition had disbanded 
and while he remained alone among the Indian tribes. 
For months at a time Mr. Lumholtz ‘roughed it” 
among the Indians, gradually gaining their confidence, 
and after his stock of provisions gave out, subsisting on 
what he could get from them. Most of what Mr. Lum- 
holtz tells in these volumes refers to a part of Mexico 
that is never visited by tourists, and is hardly known 
even to Mexicans themselves. These studies among a 
primitive people were not made a day too soon. The 
opportunity will soon have passed forever. Only a few 
such tribes are left on the American continents,—or, 
indeed, anywhere on the globe. 

An admirable account of Chinese manners and cus- 
toms, religions, language, literature, and methods of 
government is embraced in a little volume of lectures 
on “China and the Chinese” (Macmillan), by Dr. Her- 
bert Allen Giles, professor of Chinese in the University 
of Cambridge, England, and lecturer on the Dean Lung 
foundation in Columbia University. While these lec- 
tures were delivered at Columbia University by the 
foremost European scholar of Chinese institutions, they 
were in no sense intended for advanced students, but 
rather to draw attention to and arouse interest in the 
subject. They are, therefore, of a strictly popular na- 
ture, and deal with such facts as are of interest to the 
general reader. 

In a unique work entitled ‘Mythological Japan” 
(Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle), Alexander F. Otto and 
Theodore S. Holbrook present the mythological side 
of Japanese art, and, with the aid of a descriptive text 
and characteristic illustrations by native artists, at- 
tempt an interpretation of Japanese mythology. It is 
said that the originals of the illustrations, drawn by 
some of Japan’s most famous artists, were over three 
years in preparation. The pages of this sumptuous 
book are embossed and folded double at the edge after 
the Japanese, while backgrounds and shadow tints ap- 
pear throughout the book. There are full-page plates 
in color, and many lacquer panels of mythological sub- 
jects, besides reproductions in crayon of art objects in 
various collections. The authors have long been iden- 
tified with the business of oriental importing, and are 
expert judges of Japanese works of art. 

Gen. James F. Rusling has written an entertain- 
ing account of European travels, which is attract- 
ively illustrated from photographs, and published 

.under the title ‘‘European Days and Ways” (Eaton & 
Mains). 

A good survey of up-to-date Germany is contained in 
the volume entitled ‘‘Germany : the Welding of a World 
Power,” by Wolf von Schierbrand, the well-known press 
correspondent (Doubleday, Page & Co.). The author 
treats of such topics as ‘‘Germany as a World Power,” 
“The Kaiser as He Is,” ‘‘The Socialist Movement,” 
“The Polish Problem in Prussia,” ‘‘The Agrarian 
Movement,” “The Tariff Problem,” ‘‘ Krupp and Sie- 
mens,” “Shipping,” ‘‘ Education,” ‘Germany’s Col- 





onies,” and many other aspects of modern Germany’s 
social and industrial life. 

Journeyings through the country of Donegal and 
Connemara are described in a little volume by Mr. S. G. 
Bayne, entitled **On An Irish Jaunting-Car” (Harpers). 
The work is chiefly notable for its brief descriptions of 
famous bits of Irish scenery, with excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations, and for the insight that it affords 
into the every-day life of the natives. 

“The Christmas Kalends of Provence,” by Thomas 
A. Janvier (Harpers), gives an excellent account of the 
famous Christmas festivities in Provence, together with 
a sketch of ‘‘ A Feast Day on the Rhone,” and a descrip- 
tion of the performance by the Comédie Frangaise,—the 
finest dramatic company in Europe,—on the stage of 
the restored theater at Orange, in southeastern France. 
The restoration of this old Roman theater, founded in 
the time of Marcus Aurelius, is in itself a matter of the 
greatest dramatic interest. Mr. Janvier’s description 
of the theater, and of the remarkable performances of 
“Oedipus” and “ Antigone” on its stage, will do much, 
we have no doubt, to arouse the interest of American 
travelers in this remarkable enterprise. 

In “Journeys with Dumas” (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co.), Miss Katharine Prescott Wormeley has rendered 
from the French of Alexandre Dumas, the elder, certain 
characteristic passages of his Mediterranean travels, 
first published many years ago. Dumas began these 
journeys in 1834, and continued them in 1842 and 1846. 
Since those days the number of Mediterranean tourists 
has enormously increased. Much of the information 
that Dumas gathered with great pains and recorded in 
his journals is no longer new ; but the narrative details 
and the anecdotes embodied in his original story are 
retained for their own sake. 

“The Holy Land” (Macmillan) is a volume made up 
of descriptive text by the Rev. John Kelman, of Edin- 
burgh, with reproductions of water-color sketches by 
John Fulleylove. Mr. Kelman has arranged his im- 
pressions in three parts: the geography, the history, 
and the spirit of Syria. 

In ‘The Tragedy of Pelée” (the Outlook Company), 
Mr. George Kennan gives a narrative of personal ob- 
servation and experiences in Martinique in the weeks 
immediately following the great eruption of May 8, 
1902. Fortunately Mr. Kennan was able to see some of 
the subsequent eruptions and to explore the whole re- 
gion in a characteristically thorough manner. His ac- 
count is not at all lacking in local atmosphere. 

In his ‘‘New York Sketches” (Scribners), Mr. Jessie 
Lynch Williams has hit upon more than one picturesque 
phase of the American metropolis, notably in his chap- 
ter on ‘Rural New York City.” Such features of 
modern New York existence as the village volunteer 
fire department, country crossroads store, and the 
shooting of wild game are vividly described. Drawings 
and photographs illustrate the text. 

The task of identifying the homes and haunts of the 
characters in Boston fiction has been undertaken by 
Frances Weston Carruth in a volume entitled ‘ Fic- 
tional Rambles in and About Boston” (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co.). This writer has arranged her material 
under three heads,—in ‘‘Modern Boston,” “In Old 
Boston,” and ‘ About Boston.” The volume is copi- 
ously illustrated. : 

Mr. Thomas Fleming’s “Around the Capital with 
Uncle Hank” (New York: the Nutshell Publishing 
Company) isa humorous account of the visit of a shrewd 
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New England farmer to the halls of national legisla- 
tion. Incidentally the buildings, statues, and other ex- 
ternal features of the city of Washington are described, 
but the chief purpose of the book is the humorous por- 
trayal of what the author terms the foibles and vagaries 
of public life at Washington. 


BIOGRAPHIES AND MEMOIRS. 


Among the autobiographies published in 1902, the 
first place must be given to ‘‘The Memoirs of Paul 
Kriiger, Told by Himself” (Century Company), and 
“Three Years’ War,” by Christian Rudolf DeWet 
(Scribners). President Kriiger’s memoirs span three- 
quarters of a century, and relate practically the entire 
history of the Transvaal Republic. The account of the 
Boer War occupies only a small portion of the book, but 
the anterior causes of that struggle are set forth in de- 
tail and with surpassing clearness. Whatever may be 
our opinions as to the justice of the Boer cause, we can- 
not wonder, after reading this defense of his position, 
based on documentary evidence, at the support that 
President Kriiger received from his own people, nor can 
we despise the patriotic motives that inspired their 
heroic resistance to the British power. General DeWet’s 
book is of an entirely different character, and is nothing 
more nor less than a soldier’s plain tale of fighting. In 
all that has been written about the war from first to 
last there has been nothing so interesting as this bluff 
soldier’s story, nor have we before had so intimate and 
exact an account from within of the difficulties in which 
the Boers found themselves immediately after the out- 
break of the war in 1899, and of the expedients that they 
were forced to adopt in order to prolong their resistance 
to an overwhelming force. General DeWet wastes no 
words in explanation or philosophizing ; he writes only 
of what he saw himself, goes directly to the core of the 
matter, and, having told the facts, is content to leave 
the drawing of inferences to his readers. 

“The Life and Letters of James Martineau,” the great 
English Unitarian philosopher, have been written by 
Principle James Drummond, of Manchester College, 
Oxford (Dodd, Mead & Co.). This is the first author- 
ized publication of Dr. Martineau’s letters, many of 
which are of especial interest to American Unitarians, 
with whom Dr. Martineau was in close touch through- 
out his long life. In the second volume of the work 
there is a survey of Martineau’s philosophical work by 
Prof. C. B. Upton. 

Probably the name of no American of this genera- 
tion, excepting that of President Roosevelt, is at the 
present time more frequently met with in the public 
prints than that of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. <A brief and 
readable character sketch of the great philanthropist, 
in which should be told the story of the man’s life and 
achievements, has long been in demand. The volume 
by Barnard Alderson, entitled “‘Andrew Carnegie : 
the Man and His Work” (Doubleday, Page & Co.), 
seems fully to meet these requirements. Mr. Carne- 
gie’s rapid rise from poverty to riches, his determined 
conquering of difficulties, and, finally, his vast schemes 
for the benefaction of his race, are tersely and graphi- 
cally described. 

A book of special interest to all who study or practice 
phonography is “Sir Isaac Pitman: His Life and La- 
bors,” told and illustrated by Benn Pitman (Cincinnati : 
the Phonographic Institute Company). The story of 
Sir Isaac Pitman’s life is really the story of the rise of 
phonography in Great Britain. It has been said that 
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Sir Isaac Pitman, together with Edison and Bell, are 
the only inventors of a world-wide necessity that have 
ever lived to see the whole English-speaking world 
adopt their inventions. The obstacles that were placed 
in the way of the development of phonography were 
many, but the inventor lived to triumph over them all. 

‘* Builders of the Republic” is the title of an attrac- 
tively printed volume in which the careers of twenty- 
five great Americans, including Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Jay, Hancock, Adams, Gerry, 
Madison, Marshall, and Lincoln, are sketched by Mar- 
gherita Arlina Hamm (New York: James Pott & Co.). 
Letters and other documentary materials have been 
freely drawn upon for facts in the lives of these illus- 
trious Americans. 

Among the public men of New Hampshire of the last 
century the late Moody Currier was one of the most 
distinguished. A graduate at Dartmouth College and 
a lawyer of distinction, he was a member of the State 
Legislature in the fifties, held other State offices, and 
when nearly eighty years of age was elected governor. 
In his early life Governor Currier wrote. poems and 
articles for the magazines and newspapers, and was 
familiar with most of the modern European languages. 
Since his death his “State Papers, Addresses, and 
Poems” have been published (Manchester, N. H.: John 
B. Clarke Company). Governor Currier died in 1898, at 
the advanced age of ninety-two. 

Two noteworthy additions to the ‘‘ American Men of 
Letters” series (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) are ‘‘ Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow,” by Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, and ‘‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne,” by George E. 
Woodberry. Itcould not have been with the hope of 
throwing much new light on the careers of men about 
whom so much had already been written that these 
biographies were undertaken. One thing that the early 
biographers could not do was to form anything like an 
adequate forecast of the place that each writer is likely 
to take in American letters. Almost forty years has 
now passed since Hawthorne’s death, and more than 
twenty years since Longfellow’s. It is possible now, as 
never before, to determine, in the work of each man, 
that which is truly distinctive and vital. This is what 
the present biographers have attempted to do. We are 
indebted to them for judicious and well-proportioned 
estimates of their respective subjects. 


HISTORICAL WORKS. 


“The Cambridge Modern History” (Macmillan) was 
projected by the late Lord Acton. The scheme of the 
work contemplated the publication of twelve volumes 
dealing with the history of Europe and European col- 
onies from the fifteenth century to the present time, 
each volume to be made up of monographs by specialists. 
The first volume, devoted to the Renaissance, has re- 
cently come from the press. The writers, nearly all of 
whom are among the most eminent of English histori- 
cal students, have not been held to arbitrary limitations. 
Each has written on the period, country, or subject 
with which he was most familiar. The Roman Catholic 
prelate and theologian, the Rev. William Barry, D.D., 
has contributed a chapter on ‘‘ Catholic Europe,” and it 
is a matter of especial interest to Americans that the 
historian selected to write on ‘The Eve of the Refor- 
mation” is Mr. Henry Charles Lea, of Philadelphia, 
perhaps the greatest living authority on that period 
of European history. 

The two-volume history of “The Reign of Queen 
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Anne,” by Justin McCarthy (Harpers) has the flavor of 
all of Mr. McCarthy’s historical writing. It is the viva- 
cious story-telling of a clever raconteur,—never prolix, 
never dull. No matter what the period of which he 
chances to be writing, Mr. McCarthy is never for one 
moment diverted from his journalistic scent of the in- 
teresting. More profound students of English history 
there undoubtedly have been ; but no one of them has 
been able to interpret more acceptably to his own gen- 
eration the records of the past than the brilliant author 
of ‘*A History of Our Own Times.” 

Mr. Irving B. Richman’s two-volume account of 
“Rhode Island: Its Making and Its Meaning” (Put- 
nams) is a contribution to our national history. Ab- 
solute freedom of conscience in matters of religion and 
complete individualism in political action were the two 
principles for which Roger Williams stood in the found- 
ing of his new commonwealth. But for these principles 
the early growth of Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations would have no special meaning in American 
history, nor should we at this day be greatly concerned 
with the records of such a State. The enunciation of 
those principles made Williams and his little colony il- 
lustrious. It is this that lifts the annals of Rhode Island 
out of the regular category of colonial histories. Mr. 
Richman has more to tell than the mere story of an 
English colonial settlement, and the significance of his 
theme grows on the reader as his work is studied. An 
appreciative introduction is contributed by that sym- 
pathetic student of American institutions, Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Sydney George Fisher’s ‘True History of the 
American Revolution” (Lippincott) presents the sub- 
ject in a new aspect. A distinctive feature of his book 
as compared with earlier histories of the Revolution is 
the importance that he assigns to the controversy over 
the conduct of General Howe in his attempts to sup- 
press the rebellion, and Howe’s relation to the Whig 
party. Mr. Fisher, too, has made a serious attempt to 
deal justly with the large element in the American 
population of 1776 known as the Tories, or Loyalists. 
He endeavors to describe these people from their own 
point of view, giving the arguments, facts, principles, 
and feelings which they used in their pamphlets and 
documents. He shows that they were far more numer- 
ous than is generally supposed. All of Mr. Fisher’s 
work is based upon the original sources of history, and 
even in the scheme of illustration fidelity to contem- 
porary records, maps, and engravings is a marked trait. 

Another book which throws new light on at least one 
aspect of the Revolution is Mr. Claude Halstead Van 
Tyne’s “The Loyalists in the American Revolution” 
(Macmillan). Mr. Van Tyne has based his work upon 
a careful examination of the laws of each of the thirteen 
colonies during the whole period of the Revolution. 
Not content, however, with the study of the laws them- 
selves, Mr. Van Tyne has consulted the newspapers of 
the time, the letters and journals of the Loyalists them- 
selves, and many other contemporary sources. The 
treatment of the Loyalists in many of the States was 
far more brutal than has commonly been admitted by 
American historians. Mr. Van Tyne feels warranted 
in heading one of his chapters with the modern phrase : 
“ Reconcentration Camps.” 

In the December number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
we noticed two new books dealing with the American 
merchant marine. These have been followed by a vol- 
ume entitled “‘ American Navigation : the Political His- 
tory of Its Rise and Ruin, and the Proper Means for Its 











Encouragement,” by William W. Bates (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). This work will be found extremely use- 
ful as a convenient résumé of the early American ship- 
ping policy and its results. The author was formerly 
United States Commissioner of Navigation, and has 
written many books and articles on shipping. 

Mr. Alpheus H. Snow has written a scholarly treatise 
on “The Administration of Dependencies” (Putnams). 
This work has been written with special reference to 
American colonial problems. Starting with the clause 
in the Constitution of the United States by which Con- 
gress is given power “to dispose of and make all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States,” Mr. 
Snow has made a careful examination of the theory 
and practice of the administration of the American 
colonies from their inception in 1584, and has arrived at 
the conclusion that the clause in question was intended 
to express the true principles of the administration of 
dependencies as they were believed to be at the close of 
the American Revolution. He has also examined the 
British and European theory and practice from the 
adoption of the Constitution until.the present time, 
and from the principles of administration thus discov- 
ered he has built up a theory of what he terms the fed- 
eral empire, a form of political organism which he de- 
clares was more clearly understood by our Revolutionary 
leaders than by any other statesmen before or since their 
time. The term “federal empire” used by Mr. Snow, 
while to many readers it may seem an un-American 
phrase, is intended to include the state and its depen- 
dencies without regard to the nature of the bonds be- 
tween them. However distasteful the phrase itself 
may be, it is made apparent by Mr. Snow’s researches 
that the thing itself was clearly in the minds of the 
founders of our government. 


BOOKS DEALING WITH RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS. 


A fresh treatment of an old theme is to be found in 
“The Quest of Happiness,” by the Rev. Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis (Macmillan). It is not often that this 
aspect of the religious life is presented in so concrete 
and simple a form of statement as that chosen by Dr. 
Hillis. The use of the parable as a medium of instruc- 
tion gives variety to the literary structure of the book 
and should be an effective aid in securing attention to 
the message. 

Mr. Ernest Hamlin Abbott’s volume on “ Religious 
Life in America” (New York: the Outlook Company), 
contains the record of the author’s personal observation 
of conditions in eighteen States of the Union during 
the year 1901. Mr. Abbott has grouped his materials 
under such chapter-headings as ‘“‘ The Workingman and 
the Church,” ‘The Church and the Workingman,” 
“Religious Tendencies of the Negro,” ‘“‘New Tenden- 
cies in the Old South,” ‘‘The Revolt against Conven- 
tion,” and ‘‘ New Sects and Old.” Religious conditions 
in New England, the South, and the middle West are 
described with especial thoroughness and candor. 

In a volume entitled ‘Training the Church of the 
Future” (Funk & Wagnalls Company), the Rev. Francis 
E. Clark, D.D., founder of the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor, sets forth what he terms the 
principles of Christian nurture as they are related to the 
modern young people’s movement. The general reader 
will be interested in some of the historical materials 
collected by Dr. Clark in this volume, especially the 
account of the early New England movement on very 
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similar lines to those followed almost two hundred 
years later in the organization of the Christian En- 
deavor Society in Dr. Clark’s church, at Portland, Me. 

“The Price of Africa” (Eaton & Mains) is a little 
book compiled by Mr. S. Earl Taylor, for the use of 
mission-study classes in the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor and the Epworth League. It contains full 
accounts of the missionary labors of David Livingstone, 
Adolphus C. Good, Alexander M. Mackay, and Melville 
B. Cox. As one of these four men who died in Africa 
was an explorer, one a mechanical engineer, and the 
other two evangelists, the various types of missionary 
endeavor are well represented in the work of each. Two 
of the number were laymen and two were ministers. 

A good illustration of the modern invasion of the 
theological seminary by the spirit of scientific discovery 
and method is offered in the volume on “ Primitive 
Semitic Religion To-day,” by Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss, 
of Chicago Theological Seminary (Revell). In his study 
of Semitic institutions, Professor Curtiss was not con- 
tent until he had gone as far as it was possible to go in 
the direction of the original sources of information. He 
made long journeys through Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
and the Sinaitic Peninsula, with the purpose of discov- 
ering from personal interviews with natives, who would 
not come in contact with European civilization, and 
who were but slightly influenced by Mohammedanism, 
what was the primitive religion of the ancient Semites. 
Many of the facts thus secured, while perhaps not in 
themselves original discoveries, certainly have a new 
meaning as collected by Professor Curtiss in this vol- 
ume. Not the least interesting feature of the work is 
the revelation which the author makes of his methods 
of research. Professor Curtiss has made an important 
contribution to our knowledge of primitive religion. 

A striking object lesson in the new methods of Bikii- 
cal criticism is Dr. Benjamin W. Bacon’s little book on 
“The Sermon on the Mount: Its Literary Structure 
and Didactic Purpose” (Macmillan). This work, the 
nucleus of which was a lecture delivered at Wellesley 
College, may even be said to constitute a text-book of 
the higher criticism, not as a statement of theory, but 
as an effective presentation of methods and results. 
Students will, of course, differ as to the value of the 
new readings given to the Scripture passages which are 
treated in this lecture, but the book derives its chief 
importance, in our opinion, from the exhibition that it 
makes of the purpose, limitations, and results of the 
so-called higher criticism. 


MORE BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


In addition to the “juveniles” mentioned in the De- 
cember REVIEW OF REVIEWS, many other attractive 
books of this class have recently come to hand. 

John Habberton’s “‘ The Tiger and the Insect” (R. H. 
Russell), like Riley’s ‘“‘ Joyous Children,” and Howells’ 
‘“‘Pony Baker,” belongs to the category of books about 
children rather than to that of books for children. That 
the author of “‘Helen’s Babies” has not lost his cunning 
as a literary artist, though almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury has elapsed since the former volume appeared, will 
be deduced from the clever word pictures of mater- 
nal or child life, or of New York manners and customs, 
in which this book abounds. 

Charles Major, in writing “‘The Bears of Blue River” 
(Macmillan Company), tells +> adventures of an Indiana 
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lad, ‘‘away back in the twenties,” with the same cock- 
sure knowledge of rough pioneer days in the Middle 
West that Howells displays in his ‘“‘ Pony Baker.” In 
directness Mr. Major’s clear narrative resembles the 
style of Mr. Howells, though he does not condense, nor 
illuminate, his text with as graceful humor as does 
Howells. The illustrations by A. B. Frost in this vol- 
ume are executed with the artist’s usual appreciation 
of the relative ‘‘value” of nature’s colors. Especially 
correct in ‘‘color values” is the picture of a bear at the 
foot of a beech tree, facing page 160. 

Such minutiz as the following gives a boy reader of 
“The Bale Marked Circle X,” by George Cary Eggles- 
ton (Lothrop), a semblance of strict veracity that is al- 
ways an ideal charm for juvenile stories: ‘Three chev- 
rons and the three semicircular bars of red that adorned 
his arms; ”—‘‘ As soon as he received his orders, his 
passport, and his transportation certificates, he betook 
himself to the nearest commissary’s office and drew the 
supply of cooked rations to which, under his rules, he 
was entitled ;”—‘‘ Perhaps the reason” (that a sentry’s 
gun did not discharge) ‘‘ was that Max Voxetter was at 
that moment holding the sentry’s percussion cap... 
and no gun in that day ever thought of going off with- 
out the explosion of a percussion cap on the initiatory 
nipple of it.” 

Another story of the Western Plains is “Far Past 
the Frontier, or Two Boy Pioneers,” by James A. Braden, 
illustrated by W. H. Fry (Saalfield Publishing Com- 
pany). Escaping convicts and fights with pirates and 
cannibals make up a rather direful melange in “ Res- 
cued by a Prince,” by Clement Eldridge (Saalfield Pub- 
lishing Company). 

“Little Miss Muffit’s Christmas Party,” by Samuel 
McChord Crothers (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), has a 
picture, though not of the best, on nearly every page, 
and contains mention of the time-honored characters of 
child fiction, ‘‘ Baron Munchausen,” ‘‘Sanford and Mer- 
ton,” ‘‘ Rosamond,” of the Purple Jar, ‘“‘ Aladdin,” and 
the like, and it even brings us to so late a date as to 
mention the characters of Uncle Remus, Ernest Thomp- 
son-Seton, Kipling, and Eugene Field. 

For very little folks we have books with attractive 
covers and large type like ‘“‘ Mary Had a Little Lamb,” 
by ‘‘Fanny M. Dickerson, and Mary Herself,” illus- 
trated by H. Alvin Owen (Frederick A. Stokes). 

‘“‘Grimm Tales Made Gay,” by Guy Wetmore Carryl, 
illustrated by Albert Levering (Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany), though containing parodies on familiar nursery 
rhymes, is rather keyed up to the comprehension of the 
adult. Mr. Carryl’s verse is quite equal to that of W. 
S. Gilbert. He is certainly a felicitous wordsmith, as 
will be seen by this excerpt from 


HOW THE HELPMATE OF BLUEBEARD MADE FREE WITH A 
DOOR. 


This damsel disobedient 
Did something inexpedient, 
And in the keyhole tiny 
Turned the shiny 
Little key. 


Then started back impulsively, 
And shrieked aloud convulsively— 
Three heads of girls he’d wedded 
And beheaded 
Met her eye! 
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Anaieats to Workmen in France, Prevention of, J. Boyer, 


ng. 
“ Adam Bede,” True Story of Characters in—II., W. Mott- 
ram, Le isH. 
Africa, Central, H. F. Dupuis, Bad. 
Alaska, Finding a Volcano in, R. Dunn, O. 
Algeria, Health Conditions in, F. L. Osw: ald, a November. 
Amalia, Duchess, of Weimar, B. W. Wells, 
America, The Ideals of, W. Wilson, Atlant. 
American Republic, W eak Spot in the, J. Weston, NineC. 
Amos and Hosea: Their Attitude Toward the Monarchy— 
II., W. R. Betteridge, Bib. 
Anarchy: What It Is, G. S. Goodwin, Era. 
Anglo-Saxon and the African, = M iller, Arena. 
Animals in British Parks—l, Varnham Court, Annie H. 
Knight; II., Arundel Castle, C. R. Knight, Cent. 
Animals, Melomaniac, H. Coupin, Revue, November 1. 
Animals, Wild, Eye to Eye with, M. Woodward, Pear. 
Animals, Wild, Training, H. H. Boyesen, 2d, Cos. 
Anti- Imper ialist Faith, The, E. Winslow, Ni AR. 
Arachnids at Hanover, Cape Colony, C. C. Schreiner, PopS. 
Arbitration, Compulsory : What Is It? J. B. Clark, NatM. 
Arbitration, Effective, A Means to, F. W. Job, ww. 
Architecture : 

American Architecture, Recent, R. Sturgis, Int. 

Campanile of St. Mark’s at Venice, P. Saccardo, Arch. 

Church Building, Practical Talk on, C. D. Maginnis, Cath. 

City, The Plan of a, J. Schopfer, Arch. 

JYomédie Frangaise, Architect of the, J. Claretie, Deut, 
November. 

New York Immigrant Station, Arch. 

New York Residence, The Contemporary, H. Croly, Arch. 

Parisian Suburb of Passy, F. Lees, Arch. 

Turin Exhibition, L’Art “Nouveau at the, A. Melani, Arch. 
Armies, Modern, Needs of, General Rothe, Deut, November. 
Army, British, Prospects in the, Corn. 
= my, Post-Graduate Instruction in the, W. H. Carter, EdR. 

rt: 

Art Books, Holiday, J. C. Van Dyke, BB. 

Arts and Crafts Movement, Art Teac hings of the, R. F. 

Zueblin, Chaut. 

Athlete in Bronze and Stone, C. B. Fry. 

Barnard, George Gray, Sculptor, A. B. * aaa ww. 

Beardsley, Aubrey : Literary Element in His Art, A. E. 

Gallatin, Crit. 

Beerbohm, Caricaturist, L. de Guiche, Revue, December 1. 

Book Plates, Designs for, A. Vallance, IntS. 

Book Plates, J. B. Paul, BL. 

Cartoonist, American, and His Work- III., A. Lord, Str. 

Cottet, Charles, Art of, A. A. Jaynes, BP. 

Crane, Walter, English Decoration and, R. Sturgis, Arch. 

Davis, Charles H., Landscapes by, Downes, NEng. 

Decorations, Sc voitish Domestic, W. R. W atson, IntS. 

Decorative Work in Plaster, Al. 

Diirer, Albert, J. La Farge, McCl. 

Dutch Art—III., J. H. Gore, AngA. 

French, Daniel C., Summer Studio of, J. J. A. Beckert, AI. 

Gems of the World’s Galleries, F. Dolman, Str. 

Girtin, Thomas, Centenary of, W.S. Sparrow, IntS. 

— Britain, The Most Painted Spots in, F. Dolman, 

Yass. 

itt Jean Jacques, and His Works, L. Van der Veer, 

Illuminating, Art of, E. Wilder, BL. 

Japan, Painters of—V., A. Morrison, MonR. 

Labor in French Art, C. Mauclair, Revue, November 1. 

Lavery, John—II., J. 8. Little, Ints. 

Line Engraving, Famous Masters of, BP. 

Lithographs, German, of To-day, Crit. 

Mosaic, Art of, W. H. Thomas, Mun. 

Mural Painting, Modern Possibilities of, W. H. Low, BP. 

Nativity in Art, Mary F. Nixon-Roulet, Ros. 

Nature through Art, To, W. H. Downes, AI. 

New York, Georgian, Art Side of, W. D. Franklin, BP. 

Pittsburg, Notable Art Works at, F. W. Morton, BP. 

Pyrographics at the Valhall Studio, ‘AT. 

Realism and Religious Painting, J. ‘i. Hughes, Can. 

Rodin, Auguste, Sculptor, Helen Zimmern, Crit. 

Segantini, Giovanni, C. Brinton, Crit. 


Serpent, Woman-Headed, in Art, Alice Kemp-Welch, 


NineC. 
Turin Exhibition of Decorative Art, W. Fred, IntS. 
Watson, Homer, Art of, Katherine Hale, Can. 
Atlantic Fisheries Question, P. T. McGrath, Atlant. 


Australia: A Paradise of Labor, T. Minelli, RasN, November. 


Australia, Naval Policy for, J. Biddlecombe, USM. 


Autograph Hunter, The, H. Furniss, Str. 
Automobile: The Twentieth C entury Runabout, E. Claver- 
ing, Mun. 
Aztecs of Yesterday and To-day, A. Hrdlicka, Harp. 
Bach’ tg Works, Registration of, F. Peterson, Mus, No- 
vember 
Bacon-Shakespeare Question, K. Blind, Deut, November. 
Baer, George Frederick, W. C. Hollister, Cos. 
Bailey 7, James Anthony, W. Allen, Cos 
Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, W. 
Davis, EdR. 
Bank, National, of India, BankL. 
Bank, National, Responsibility of the, in the Present Crisis, 
A.S. Bolles, Annals, November. 
Bank, Practical Work of a, BankNY, November. 
Banker, Investment, as an Educator, G. Carey, Gunt. 
Banking, Branch, Opposition to, BankNY, November. 
aes oo How Note Issues are Regulated, F. E. Steele, 
an 
Banking Super annuation and Pension Funds in the British 
Empire, BankL. 
Belgian C olonization in the 18th Century, B. de Borchgrave, 
Gen. 
Belgium and France, A. Le ¥ ae RGen. 
Bible, English, Study of the, E. H. Knight, Hart, November. 
Birds: A Skimmer of the Seas, F. M. Chapman, CLA. 
Birds, Garden, Taming of, F. Irwin, a 
Birds, Shakespeare’ s Use of, A. King, 
Birds, Y Young: Their Condition a ‘Birth, W. P. Pycraft, 
‘ops. ; 
Biography, Some Recent Literary, W. H. Johnson, Crit. 
Bjérnson, Bjérnstjerne, Work of, Dial, December 1. 
Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, Letters of, Scrib. 
Bonds of American C orporations, ww. 
Book-Plates, Children’s, Zella A. Dixson, Out. 
Book-Plates, J. B. Paul, BL, 
Books, The Most American: A Symposium, Out. 
Boston Market Man, With a, J. N. Pardee, NEng 
— Discovery “and Its Possibilities G. Clarke-Nuttall, 
ong. 
Boys and Girls, Books for, Pauline King, Bkman. 
Brazil, Public Affairs in, G. Chamberlain, Atlant. 
Broncho-Busting; An American Sport, A. Chapman, O. 
Brown, George Douglas, A. ee Bkman. 
Browning, Robert, Casuistry of, L Stephen, NatR. 
Bulgaria and Macedonia, G. Gaulis, R 2ar, November 1. 
Bull-Fighting, Gentle Art of, R. H. Davis, Scrib. 
Butler, Nicholas Murray, S. E. Moffett, Cos. 
Burma: The Little Widows of a Dynasty, Mrs. E. Cotes, 
arp. 
Buzzards, The, C. A. Lyman, O. 
Caber, Tossing the, M. Tindal, Pear. 
Calcutta, Siege of, Black. 
Canada and Imperial Ignorance, W. B. Thomas, MonR. 
Canada: Eastern Townships, a Scion of New England, NEng. 
Canada, Foreign Invasion of, A. S. Hurd, Fort. 
Canada: Something of the French- Canadian, TO, Ti. 
Ketchum, AngA. 
Cathedrals, Seven New, H. P. Philpott, PMM. 
Catholic Novel, The Basis of a, Rose F. Egans, Cath. 
Catholicism versus Ultramontanism, Contem. 
Cattle Range, The War for the, Ne Michelson, Mun. 
Chamberlain, Right Hon. Jose N. M. Marris, Pear. 
Chaucer, The Grave of, J. W. Bae 
Child Labor, Evil of, F: Adler, SocS. 
Chil _ Religious Training of the, G. W. Pease, Hart, No- 


mber. 

China. Filial Piety in, P. Carus, oc. 
Chinese Conveyancing, J.D.S. Cook, ALR. 
Chinese Dislike of Christianity. F. He Nichols, Atlant. 
Chinese Law, Landmarks of—III., V. V. Beede, GBag. 
Christ, Perfectness of, A. B. Curtis, Mind. 
Christian Science and Mortal Mind, Mrs. Stobart, Fort. 
Christian Science Fallacies, Some, BE. J. Francis, AngA. 
Christian Science, ‘* Mark Twain,’”’ NAR. 
Christian Nation? Is This a, R. M. Patterson, Hom. 
Christmas? Are We Fair to Our Children at, E. Bok, LHJ. 
Christmas at Gadshill, P. he ay BL. 
Christmas Customs, Old English, A y. Jarvis, PMM. 
Christmas, Deeper Meaning of, A. E. jf Rnenty Mind. 
Christmas: What It Really Means, F. B. W iley, LHJ. 
Chulalongkorn I., King of Siam (‘The Statesman of Asia”’), 

. Barrett, Mun. 
Church, Country, Civic Function of the, G. Taylor, Chaut. 
Church, Maintenance of Discipline in the, J. A. Anderson, 
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Cities, American, Home Rule for, E. P. Oberholtzer, Int. 

City Children, Fresh Air Outings for (“* The Christmas Spirit 
in Summer”), J. S. Metcalfe, CLA. 

City, The Plan of a, J. Schopfer, Arch. 

Classics, Ignoble Use of the, B. Winchester, NineC. 

Coal Mines, A Word More as to the, H. W. Sn GBag. 

Coal Strike, J. B. Bishop, Int; J. Mitchell, McCl. 

Collectivist Tendencies, A. Prins, RDM, November 1. 

Com Modern, Interior of the, F. Porener, NA, Novem- 

er 1. 

Composer, The American, H. Norris, Mus, November. 

Comstock Mine and Its Great Bonanza, 8. E. Moffett, Cos. 

Concentration, Bishop John H. Vincent on, Kind. 

Conscience, Evolution of, as a Phase of Sociology, W. L. 
Sheldon, AJS, November. 

Cobperative Association of America, H. Vrooman, Arena. 

Copyright of a Map or Chart, W. A. Miller, NatGM. 

Cost Keeping for Small Shops, H. L. Arnold, Eng. 

Credit, Expansion of, in the United States, F. A. Vanderlip, 
BankNY, November. 

Cremation of the Dead in Cities, L. Windmiiller, Muna. 

Crime, The Fight with, A. Raffalovich, Nou, November 15. 

Crimea and the Caucasus, G. F. Wright, Chaut. 

Criminal Reform, Science and, W. H. Champness, West. 

Criminals of Genius: Why They Have No Type, C. Lom- 
broso, Int. 

Cromwell, Oliver, and His Government of “Saints,” A. Filon, 
RDM, November 15. 

Cuba, Situation in, M. Wilcox, NAR. 

Dante’s * Divine Comedy,” Educational Elements in—IL., 
Vida D. Scudder, KindR. 

Davis, Stanton Kirkham, C. B. Patterson, Mind. 

Democracy, A Study in, Mrs. J. D. Hammond, MRN. 

Dickens, Charles, New Biography of, T. de Wyzewa, RDM, 

_ November 15. 

Dinners of Fifty Years Ago, Mrs. E. 8. Bladen, Lipp, 

Diplomacy, American, New Departure in, W. M. Abell, Gunt. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Beaconsfield, G. S. Hellman, 
Bkman. 

Drama in Italy, E. A. Butti, NA, November 1. 

Drama of the Future, O. Crawfurd, NineC. 

Drama in Spain, B. Matthews, Int. 

Drift Line, Microcosm of the, Laetitia M. Snow, ANat, No- 


vember. 
Daal Aience, Possible Addition to the, D. C. Boulger, 
NineC. 
Duelling, Italy and the International Movement Against, 
F. Crispolti, NA, November 1. 
Dufferin, Lord: A Reminiscence of His Viceroyalty, E. Col- 
len, NatR. 
Dumas, Alexandre, Pére, G. B. Ives, Atlant. 
Dryden, John Fairfield, J. H. Bridge, Cos. 
—— Review: Its Origin and Early Days, W. F. Gray, 
rent. 
Education: see also Kindergarten. 
Amy, Post-Graduate Instruction in the, W. H. Carter, 
dr. 
Coeducation, J. P. Garber, Ed. 
Consolidation of Country Schools, F. Nelson and W. B. 
Shaw, AMRR. 
Education as a Civilizing Power, C. E. Greenlee, Ed. 
Geometry, Teaching of, G. B. Halsted, EdR. 
Girl, Young, Education of the, H. Davignon, RGen. 
Grammar, Scope and Method of—II., H. J. Davenport, Ed. 
High School Growth, Ten Years of, W. A. Wetzel, EdR. 
History, Teaching of, F. F. Brentano, RefS, November 16. 
Lecture, Dangers and Uses of the, F. H. Pratt, EdR. 
Manual Training in Germany, H. E. Kock, Ed. 
Needs of American Public Education, C. W. Eliot, WW. 
Negro School, An Alabama, O. G. Villard, AMRR. 
Nervous System, Physiology of the, in Childhood, as Re- 
lated to Education, E. A. Kirkpatrick, Ed. 
Professional Schools and the American College, N. M. 
Butler, EdR. 
Public Schools: Are They a Failure? P. de Coubertin, Fort. 
School Rooms and School Methods, G. H. Knight, Ed. 
Suggestion in Education, F. Regnault, Revue. December 1. 
Women, Higher Education of, D. S. Jordan, PopS. 
Edward VII., King, at Home, E. M. Jessop, PMM. 
Eggleston, Edward, M. Nicholson, Atlant. 
Electrical Supply, Water Power in, A. D. Adams, CasM. 
Bloctiiy, a Motive Power on Trunk Lines, C. Vander- 
Electricity in Modern Steel Making. J. H. Smith, Eng. 
Engineer as Financier, R. H. Thurston, CasM. 
England: See Great Britain. 
English Life in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, W. 
Seton, Cath. 
English, Pronunciation of, Changes in, C.L.Eastlake,NineC. 
Environment, Control of Life Through, G. E. Dawson, Hart, 
_ November. 
Exports and Imports: Their Progress and Importance, 
ankL. 
Exposition in Writing, B. A. Heydrick, Chaut. 
Falconry, G. Lascelles, Bad. 
Fiction, French, Marriage and Maternity in, H. Bérenger, 
Revue, November 15. 
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Finance, State, A Study in, C. S. Potts, Annals, November. 

Financial Situation, Conservative Word of Warning Re- 
garding the, F. A. Vanderlip, WW. 

Fireside, Winter, R. C. Spencer, Jr., CLA. 

Florida Home at Christmas Time, A. T. L. Mead, CLA. 

Foundry Management in the New Century, R. Buchanan, 


Eng. 
_— Wild: Where They Breed, A. H. Higginson, O. 
rance: 
Anti-Alcoholism in the Army, H. de Malleray, BU, No- 
vember. 
Anti-Clerical Politics and Socialism, E. Berth, RSoc, No- 
vember. 
Brittany, Recent Evictions in, Comtesse de Courson, Cath. 
Brittany, Summer Days in, J. Quigley, Gent. 
Colonial Relations of France, J. Gleize, Nou, November f. 
Contemporary France, H. Primbault, RGen. 
= in French Institutions, H. Joly, RefS, Novem- 
er 1. 
Depopulation in France, H. Clément, RefS, November 1. 
England, France and, .J. Finot, Revue, November 1 and 15. 
France of Yesterday, 1871-1873, A. Bertrand, BU, November. 
French Language, Etymological Science and the, A. 
_ Thomas, RDM, December 1. 
Games of Old France, L. F. Sauvage, Nou, November 15. 
Imperial Guard, H. C. de St. Chamant, Nou, November 15. 
Lorraine, Loss of, Revue, December 1. 
Louis XVI. and the Days of October 1789, A. de Maricourt, 
Revue, November 1. 
Miner, Condition of the, E. Laut, Nou, November 1. 
Naval Manoeuvres of 1902, RPar, November 1. 
Politico-Religious Crisis, Prelates on the, M. A. Geroth- 
wohl, MonR. 
Schools, Rural, Anna T. Smith, EdR. 
Siam, France and, M. de Viliers, RDM, November 1; 
V. Bérard, RPar, November 15; RPP, November. 
Furness, Horace Howard, T. Williams, Out. 
Garden City Movement, Annie L. Diggs, Arena. 
German Empire, Formation of the, R. Blennerhassett, NatR. 
German Navy, British Admiralty and the, NatR. 
Gold Mining in Egypt, C. J. Alford, CasM. 
Golfers, eee and English Women as, Frances C. Gris- 
com, O. 
Gospel, On Preaching and Reading the, S. Bancroft, Fort. 
Grant, Gen. Ulysses S.: Was He of Scotch Descent? J. P. 
Lamberton, Era. 
Great Britain: see also South Africa. 
Admiralty and the German Navy, NatR. 
Army, Prospects in the, Corn. 
Army, Reform of the, USM. 
i Training and the Auxiliary Forces, R. A. Johnson, 
ort. 
Chamberlain, Joseph, and Mr. Krtiger, W. T. Stead, RRL. 
ea and the Navy at the Conference, L. H. Hordern, 


Corn Laws, Real Object of, G. L. Molesworth, NineC. 
Debt, Public, of Great Britain, BankNY, November. 
Education Bill, Progress of the, J. A. Spender, Contem. 
Education Question and the Teaching Profession, West. 
England, Russia and Tibet,-A. Ular, Contem. 

* Fourth Party,” Story of the—II., H. E. Gorst, NineC. 
Imperial Defense and Imperial Responsibilities, T. B. 

Strange, USM. 

Treland: Why She Is Disloyal, M. McD. Bodkin, Fort. 
Liberal Party Débacle, J. G. Godard, West._ 
a oe ad Movement in England, J. Jussieu, Revue, Novem- 

ver 1. 

Medical Organization in War, W. Hill-Climo, USM. 
Navy, Police Work of the, W. J. Fletcher, Corn. 

Navy, Training of Landsmen for the, W. F. Fullam, USM. 
Party System of the Future, Mac. 

Recruiting for the Army, Lord Monkswell, USM. 

Savings Banks, Parliament and the, G. W. Boag, West. 

Schools, Public, as a Public Peril, O. Lodge, NineC. 

South African War, Financing of the, F. R. Fairchild, An- 

nals, November. 

Subsidies, British, and American Shipping, C. H, Cramp, 
Grillparzer: Poet and Musician—II., Mus, November. 
Griscom, Clement A., L. Perry, WW. 

Grouse, Glance at the, E. Sandys, O. 

Hawaiian People, Causes of the Decrease of the, W. B. El- 
kin, AJS, November. 

Heat, Motive Power of, C. K. Edmunds, PopS. 

Hegan, Alice Caldwell, W. F. Dix, Out. : 

Heredity, Health and Morals, W. J. Colville, Mind. 

oe Mental and Moral, in Royalty—IV., F. A. Woods, 

ops. 

Heroism in Every-day Life, S. W. Mitchell, Cent. 

Hewitt: Abram Stevens: A Grand Old Man of New York, 
R. H. Titherington, Mun. 

History and Biography, G. McL. Harper, BB. 

Holland and Belgium and the Dual Alliance, D. C. Boulger, 


NineC. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell: His Place in American Litera- 
ture, E. W. Bowen, MRN. 

Horseback, The American Man on, L. Steffens, McCl. 
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Household Economics and City Problems, Bertha M. Terrill, 
Hart, November. 
Housing Problem: 
Coéperative Housing, H. W. Wolff, MunA. 
nen Problem: In the United States, R. Hunter; In 
England, P. Ashley, and L. Fisher; In Ger pene W.B. 
Guthrie: In France, W. E. Hotchkiss, MunA 
ye Regulation—Not Ownership, R. W. De Forest, 
unA 
Poorest, Housing for ‘the, J. Mann, Jr., Muna. 
Rapid Transit and the Housing cabteen A. F. Weber, 
Muna. 
—— m Through Enlightened Management, Ellen Collins, 
unA 
Socialism ‘and Housing, J. Edwards, MunA 
Taxing Power and the Housing Problem, L. fF. Post, MunA, 
Hugo, Victor, Last Works of, P. Stapfer, BU, November. 
Humorous Books of the Season, ¢ Jarolyn Wells, BB. 
Hunting the Big Game of Western Alaska, J. H. Kidder, O. 
Immunity to Disease, Natural and Artificial, V.C. Vaughan, 
San, November. 
Industrial Advancement of the United States, S. Kanner, 
Socs. 
Ingram, Arthur, Bishop of London, H. Begbie, PMM. 
Inquiry, Divine Method of, A. T. Burbridge, Bib. 
Inventors, Mechanical, of Lance ashire, England, W. H. Bai- 
ley, CasM. 
Invertebrates, North-American—XII., H. S. Pratt, ANat, 
November. 
Treland, Impressions of, W. Ellison, Ros. 
Ireland: Why She Is Disloy al, M. McD. Bodkin, Fort. 
Irrigationist’s Point of View, E. Flower, Arena. 
Irving, Washington, The C ountry ot, H.W. Mabie, Out. 
Israel, Composite Character of, W. M. Patton, Bib. 
Italy and the Church in the Holy Land, E. A. Foperti, RasN, 
November. 
Italy: The Synthesis of the Reign of Humbert I., P. Giacosa, 
RasN, November. 
Italy: Titian’s Country, Margaret W. re. NEng. 
J ——— Summering in Winter, L. de V. Matthewman, 


Suete, ews The Schoolmaster of Asia, J. Barrett, AMRR. 
Jefferson’s (Thomas) Great Day, A. H. Lewis. Ev. 
Jesuits and the Law in England, J. Gerard, NineC. 
John the Baptist, Testimony of, R. A. Falconer, Bib. 
Jordan River Between the Seas, J. L. Leeper, Bib. 
Journalism, Early American, W. T. Hale, MRN. 
Judicial Opinion, Evolution of the, E. McClain, ALR. 
Juvenile Literature, High Tide in, T. Jenks, BB. 
Keller, Helen, E. E. Hale, Out. 
Kidd, Benjamin, A. Loria, NA, November 16. 
Kidd, Captain, The True, J. D. Champlin, Jr., Harp. 
Kindergarten: 
Building, Model, for Kindergarten Purposes, at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Mary 8. Morgan, Kind. 
Christmas Work, Katherine Beebe, KindR. 
Cincinnati Mothers’ Meetings, Annie Laws, Kind. 
Coeducation, Frau Henrietta Schrader Interprets Froebel 
on, Kind. 
Holidays, Observance of, Elsie L. Darling, KindR. 
King, Functions of the, in a Constitutional Monarchy, A. 
Posada, EM, November. 
a neem and the Children, Agnes D. Cameron, 
Ang/ 
Kitchener, Lord, Cc ampaigning with, Black. 
Kossuth, Louis, § S. Low, Corn. 
Labor Union Suce ess, Essentials of, Gunt. 
Lacrosse in England, W. 8S. Rawson, Bad. 
La —_— General, Unpublished Letters of, Revue, Decem- 
ber 1. 
Law, The Immutability of, J. S. Bryan, MRN. 
Lawn Tennis Lessons of the Year, J. P. Paret, O. 
Lear, King, A. C. Swinburne, Harp. 
peg Character Study of, E. Trogan, igs 
Leo XIII: His Enemies and C ritics, D. 
Cath. 
Letter Writing, Art of, Zitella Cocke, NEn 
— = Clark, Expedition of, J. 0. fF all Dial, Decem- 
er 16, 
Libraries, Famous District, in England, Cham. 
Library of Congress, Treasures of ¢ the— Til., R. Bache, BL. 
Library, On Becoming ee of a, J. A. Gibson, BL. 
Life, Chemical Basis of—III., N. C. Macnamara, West. 
Life, Control of, Through LN sedate G. E. Daw son, Hart, 
November. 
— England, The Saint of, Mary F. Nixon-Roulet, 


MacMac kin, 


Liquefac tion of Gases and Low Temperatures—IT., J. Dewar, 
re) 

Cacmmie ve Types of Great Britain, J. F. Gairns, CasM. 
London: 

Crowds, English, A. Chevrillon, RPar, December 1. 

Crown Estates in London, Cham. 

Locomotion, Tangle of, 8. Low, NineC. 

London Bridge, W. Sidebotham, LeisH. 

Water Question, Financial Aspects of the, F. H. Kitchin, 


Nat 











Lorenz, Dr. Adolf: His Mission to American Children, V. P. 
Gibney, AMRR. 
Loe Purchase Exposition, Work Preliminary to the, 
S. Crawford, Gunt. 
Senko Pure hase, J. A. Foote, Ros. 
Lowell, James Russell, Poetry of ‘iH. N. Snyder, MRN. 
Lubrication of Textile Mills, *, Parish, Jr., CasM. 
Luke, — Language oe hy R. J. Knowling, Bib, No- 
vembe 
Lyric, The English, H. A. Beers, BL. 
McDonald, John B., the Builder of the New York Subway, 
R. Stevens, ww. 
Magi and Their Quest, Gabrielle M. Jacobs, Chaut. 
Magicians, Famous, Best Tricks of, Ruth Everett, Cos. 
Mahdi, The New, H. Le Roux, RPar, November 15. 
Mail Service, Railway, F. Crissey, WW. 
Malay Language, Cham. 
Man, More Life for, Caroline L. Hunt, Chaut. 
Mankind in the Making—IV H. G. Wells, Cos; Fort. 
Marlowe, Julia, D. M. Halbert, Fr. 
—— Harriet, Neglected Centenary of, C. E. Plumptre, 
Jest. 
Martinique and Atlantis, M. Dumoret, Nou, November 15. 
Medicine, Early Days of, in America, 8S. H. Carney, Mun. 
— Dominion of the Seas, L. Luzzatti, NA, Novem- 
er 
Metallurgy, Industrial Organization in, C. Benoist, RDM, 
December 1. 
Mexico, Silver Basis in, E. C. Creel, BankNY, November. 
a Miracle of the Batopilas Mines, 8S. G. Andrus, 
Nat) 
Milford and Hopedale, Massachusetts, L. G. Wilson, NEng. 
Mind, The Beginnings of, C. L. Morgan, Int. 
Minnesota Primary Election System, F. M. Anderson, An- 
nals, November. 
Missions: 
= Place of the, in Missions—II,, F. F. Ellinwood, 
om. 
Buddhism, Confucianism, and teenits, Concrete 
Cc omparison of, S. L. Gulick, Mis 
Chenchou, China, Tragedy at, MisR. 
Chinese Dislike of Chr istianity, F. H. Nichols, Atlant. 
Christianity, Work of Missions Inseparable from, A. T- 
Pierson, MisR. f 
Congregational Churches, Mission Study in the, MisH. 
Holy Land, Moslem Attitude in the, A. J. Brown, MisR. 
Japan, Religious Situation in, J. O. Spencer, MisR. 
Jews, Protestant Missions to the, L. Meyer, MisR. 
Manchuria Recantations in, J. Ross, MisR. 
Palestine, Return of the Jews to, I. Zangwill, MisR. 
Parmelee, Rev. Moses P., of Trebizond, MisH. 
Results, Untabulated, of Missions, C. F, Reid, MisR. 
Sunday-Se hool, Missions in the, Belle M. Brain, MisR. 
Yucatan, Story of, H. W. Brown, MisR. 
Mithraism and the Religions of the Empire, F. Cumont, OC. 
Monetary Crises, Study of, BankNY, November. 
Monetary Disturbance, Present: Is the United States Treas- 
ury Responsible for It? F. A. Cleveland, Annals, Novem- 


er. 

Moon and Its Seas, J. Franz, Deut, November. 

wow. The: A Successful Coéperative Society, G. Miller, 

— : What She Can Do for Her Daughter, Lavinia Hart, 

Music — Culture, Dial, December 7. 

Music as a Factor in National Life, D. Bispham, NAR. 

Music, Chapter in the Evolution of, NatM. 

Musical Development, Bird’s-Eye View of, E. Swayne, Mus, 
November. 

Musical Game, A, P. H. Goepp, Lipp. 

Music, Religious, C. Martens, RGen. 

Music: The Principles of Phrasing, W. S. B. Mathews, Mus, 
November. 

Napoleon and the Military Vocation, P. Conard, RPar, No- 
vember 15. 

Napoleon Anniversary, A, Nou, November 1. 

National Antagonisms, an Illusion, J. Novicow, Int. 

Nature Books, E. Ingersoll, BB. 

Nature, Faith in, N.S. Shaler, Int. 

Naval Supremacy, America’s Bid for, A. 8. Hurd, NineC. 

Navy, New American, J. D. Long, Out. 

oe the War, What We Did for the, F. Walton, 
i IN. 

Negro School, An Alabama, O. G. Villard, AMRR. 

Negro, Some Factors in the Rising of the, J. Jeffrey, OC. 

New York City, A Civic Center for, MunA 

New York, Day Nurseries of, Lillie H. French, Cent. 

Nile, § Subduing the, C. Roberts, Www. 

Nitrogen- Fixing Bacteria, J. G. Lipman, PopS. 

Normandy, Winter Sport in, W. B. Dalley, Bad. 

Norris, Frank, F. T. Cooper, Bkman; W. D. Howells, NAR. 

North Sleswic Question, L. Warming, AJS, November. 

Norway, Fishing and Poaching in, J. L. Bevir, Bad. 

Novelist, Responsibilities of the, F. Norris, Crit. 

Novels, New, | 3 ae = BB. 

Novels of a Season, ( 

Novel-Reading: Will It Cease? P. McEvoy, Can. 
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Odell, Gov. Benjamin B., Jr.: A Character Sketch, R. H. 
Beattie, AMRR. ; 
Old Age Pensions, German, C. Le C. Grandmaison, RDM, 
November 15. 
Pagan, Why I Am a, Zitkala-sa, Atlant. 
Paganism, Modern, West. _ : 
Palota, Possibilities of the Game of, H. H. Lewis, Pear. 
Pamphlet and the Magazine Article, C. H. Shinn, BL. 
Panama Canal, and the Regulation of the Chagres River, 
H. L. Abbot, Eng. 
Paris, Streets of, A. Cohn, Cos. 
Parisitism or Atavism, C. Lombroso and M. Nordau, Revue, 
November 15. 
Passion, Psychology of, C. Mélinand, Revue, November 15. 
Payment for Shares in Property, 8S. D. Thompson, ALR. 
Pendulum of the Pantheon, C. Flammarion, Revue, Novem- 
ber 1. 
Persia, An Afternoon Callin, W. St. Clair-Tisdall, LeisH. 
Petroleum, American, Possibilities of, G. E. Walsh, CasM. 
Philadelphia in Fiction, C. Williams, Bkman. 
Philippines: 
Currency of the Islands, C. A. Conant, Annals, November. 
Destiny of the Philippines, H. Clifford, Mac. 
Friars in the Philippines, H. C. Stuntz, Hom. 
Manila, The Belles of, Minna Irving, Era. 
Soldiers: How They Have Ruled in the Philippines, D. H. 
Boughton, Int. 
Tagalog Language, D. J. Doherty, EdR. 
Phipps, Henry, J. H. Bridge, Cos. 
Photography : 
Copying, A. D. Pretzl, WPM, November. 
Copying and Enlarging, Daylight, A. G. Woodman, CDR. 
ee by Artificial Light, E. H. Williamson, Jr., 
Cc 


Flashlight Portraiture, F. Voitier, CDR. 
Intensification, Local, WPM, November. 
Monochrome, Finishing Prints in, WPM, November. 
— Prints, Modification of, C. Jones, WPM, No- 
vember. 
Printing Processes, Common, F. Leach, CDR. 
Professional Photography, Some Aspects of, H. Farmer, 
WPM, November. 
Sulphites in Photography, WPM, November. 
Toning Bromide Prints, WPM, November. 
Pilkington, George Lawrence, of Uganda, U. G. Foote, MRN. 
“Pious Fund” Arbitration, W. L. Penfield, NAR. 
Plant Growth, Stages in, J. A. Cushman, ANat, November. 
Play ? What Constitutes a, Marguerite Merington, NAR. 
Poet as a Teacher, E. Markham, Arena. 
Poetry, Current Neglect of, H. W. Boynton, Dial, December 1. 
Poetry, Recent, F. D. Sherman, BB. 
Poetry, War, of the Nineteenth Century, A. Livet, RSoc, 
November. 
Pondicherry, India, J. J. Cotton, Mac. 
Porto Rico and Her Schools, C. H. Henderson, Atlant. 
Potter, Cora Urquhart, Emma B. Kaufman, Cos. 
Powell, John Wesley, Mrs. M. D. Lincoln, OC. 
Preacher, Primary Functions of the, T. W. Hunt, MRN. 
Primary Law, New York, W. Hemstreet, Arena. 
Private Property and Public Rights, E. Maxey, Arena. 
Profit-Sharing, What Employers Say of, F. L. Waldo, WW. 
Promoter, Work of the, E. S. Meade, Annals, November. 
Propertanst Representation, or Effective Voting, R. Tyson, 
Arena. 
Protection a National Doctrine, Gunt. 
Publishers, Eighteenth Century, Tricks of the, BL. 
Punch, History of (‘The Cockney’s Calendar”), D. Story, 
Mun. e 
Race and Religion, A. C. Lyall, Fort. 
Railroad Building as a Mode of Warfare, J. McAuley, NAR. 
Railway Signalman, Work of the, Gertrude Bacon, LeisH. 
Religion and Physical Science, NineC. 
Religion, Ethnology and the Science of, T. Achelis, Int. 
Religious Conversion, Problem of, B. Crozier, Fort. 
Reorganizing Industries, Minna C. Smith, WW. 
Repulsive Forces in Nature, T. J. J. See, PopA. 
Rice, Stephen Spring, L. Welby, Corn. 
Robertson, Frederick W., W. T. Hewett, Cent. 
“Robinson Crusoe,” BL. 
Roman Catholic Church: Christian Democracy and the 
Temporal Power, R. E. Dell, MonR. 
Roosevelt, President Theodore, First Year of, J. B. Bishop, 
Int, NAR. 
Rosary, Evolution of the, Cham. 
ae Social Forces, Federation of, K. L. Butterfield, Chaut. 
issia : 
England, Russia, and Tibet, A. Ular, Contem. 
Finance, Russian, Ten Years of, A. Raffalovich, RPP, No- 
_vember. 
Nexelinss, Russian (‘*The Mantle of Tolstoy”), A Cahan, 
man. 
Rise of the Nation, F. A. Ogg, Chaut. 
Songs of the People, A. E. Keeton, MonR. 
,_ Temperance Committees, Edith Sellers, Contem. 
Sagas, Celtic, S. Gwynn, Mac. 
Sahara and the Trans-Saharan Railways, P. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
RDM, November 1. 
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St. Francis and the Twentieth Century, P. Sabatier, Contem. 
St. Louis, a Much Maligned Metropolis, E. S. Hoch, NatM. 
Salvation Army, Winter Relief of the, B. Tucker, SocS. 
Samoan Decision, AngA. 

San toria for Consumptives, San, November. 

Sanc George, Mother of, T. d’Ulmés, Revue, December 1. 

Sanit tion, Requirements of, H. M. Bracken, San, November. 

Sarat +a and Its People, J. L. Williams, O. 

Sault Ste. Marie Power Canals, C. Warman, AMRR; H. von 
Schin, CasM. 4 . 

Savonarola, Latest Doctrine Concerning, A. Gherardi, RasN, 

ovember. 

Scarlet Fever, Cure of, R. Romme, Revue, December 1. 

School, American Free Public, Birthplace of the, N. L. Shel- 
don, NEng. 

Schools, Country, Consolidation of: I., The Plan and Its 
Merits, F. Nelson; II., Basis and Progress of the Move- 
ment, W. B. Shaw, AMRR. 

con bn Walter, Lockhart’s Life of, H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., 
Atlant. 

Servant Girl Problem in England, SocS. 

Shakespeare, William, Mystery of, G. G. Greenwood, West. 

Shakespearean Paradoxes, J. C. Collins, NatR. 

Shakespeare’s Use of Birds, A. King, Can. 

chee American, British Subsidies and, C. H. Cramp, 
2 


Shipping Combine, Atlantic, W. L. Marvin, AMRR. 

Sierra Club in Camp, Helen L. Jones, CLA. 

Ski Running in Norway, A. B. Wilse, Mun. 

Smith, Joseph, Early History of, E. B. Fairfield, Hom. 

Social Science, French Museum of, L. Katscher, Gunt. 

Social Will, The, A. H. Lloyd, AJS, November. 

Socialism Sub Rosa, J. A. R. Marriott, Fort. 

Socialist Congress at Munich, J.-G. Prod’Homme, RSoc, 
November. 

South Africa: see also Great Britain. 

Boer War, Sidelights on the, USM. 

Cape Royalists, A Plea for the, Anna Howarth, Corn. 

Eton, A South African, H. Reade, West. 

Zimbabwe Ruins, Visit to the, A. Hofmeyer, Cham. 
South American Waters, Adventures in—II., J. Slocum, O. 
South, Winter Colonies in the, E. A. Lowry, Mun. 

Sports, Winter: A Symposium, CLA. 
Sportsman’s Library, F. G. Aflalo, Fort. 
aor Oil Company, Rise of the—II., Ida M. Tarbell, 


McCl. 

Stanton, Elizabeth Cady, Ida H. Harper, AMRR. 

Stars: Our Winter Night Skies—IV., misie A. Dent, Can. 

Steel Trust, The So-called, H. L. Nelson, Cent. 

Stockard, Henry Jerome, Mrs. F. L. Townsend, MRN. 

Strauss, Richard, Music of, A. Symons, MonR. 

Strike, Horseshoers’, of Philadelphia, F. E. Horack, AJS, 
November. 

Sunday-School Reform, Religious Efficiency of, Bib. 

Sunday-School Teachers, Training of,—A Symposium, Bib, 
November. 

Swiss Civil Code, M. Leroy, RPar, December 1. 

Tagalog Language, D. J. Doherty, EdR. 

Taine and Renan, Philosophy of, A. Fouillée, Int. 

Taine, The Youth of, Mme. Mary Duclaux, Fort. 

Taney, Chief Justice Roger B., J. A. Shauck, GBag. 

Tariff? What Shall We Do with the, T. B. Reed, NAR. 

Tarkington, Booth, C. H. Garrett, Out. 

Tchekoff, Anton, I. Strannik, RPar, November 15. 

Tennyson, Alfred, and Robert Browning, E. Dowden,Bkman. 

Theater, An Uncommercial, 8S. Gwynn, Fort. 

Theater: The Dress Rehearsal, F. E. Fyles, Fr. 

Thermometry, Sketch of the History of—II., E. Mach, OC. 

Thomson, Dr. William M., H. C. Trumbull, Bib, November. 

Thoreau, Henry D., Estimates of, Edith K. Dunton, Dial. 
December 16. 

Toboggan Run, Cresta, J. Swaffham, Pear. 

— Count Leo, Recent Interview with, T. Bentzon, 
rit. 

Tombs of the Ancients, A. Forder, Bib, November. 

Trade Union and the Superior Workman, A. P. Winston, 


Atlant. 
Trade-Unionist and the Monopolist, H. N. Casson, Arena. 
Transvaal: see South Africa. 
Trapper, Story of the—VII., Agnes C. Laut, O. 
Travel and Exploration, Books of, C. C. Adams, BB. 
“Trent” Affair, A. Constable, West. 
as Nema Monarchs of the—I., The Kaiser, S. Brooks, 


Trusts and Prices, I. A. Hourwich, Annals, November. 

Trusts, President Roosevelt and the, J. S. Auerbach, NAR. 

Trusts: What is Publicity? H.C. Adams, NAR. 

Unitarianism and Religion in Education, Cath. 

United States Government, Income and Expenditures of the, 
R. Bache, Pear. 

United States: One Aspect of Continental Expansion, J. W. 
Richardson, Arena. 

United States, Public Debt of the, BankNY, November. 

Universalist Church, Founding of the, E. G. Mason, NEng. 

Universe, Making of the, J. H. Freese, Cent. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John: The Architect of Blenheim, R. H. 
Titherington, Mun, 
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Venezuela and Its Revolutions, J. I. po Barcenas, Era. 

Virchow, Rudolf, T. J. McCormack, 

Vivisection Experiments and the British Mortality Returns, 
S. Coleridge, Contem. : 

Volcanic Eruptions of La Soufritre, St. Vincent, in May, 
1902, E. O. Hovey, NatGM. 

Volcanic Eruptions on Martinique and St. Vincent, I. C. 
tussell, NatGM. 

Wages, High, Economy of, P. Longmuir, Eng. 

Warfare: Dispersed Artillery, C. H. Wilson, USM. 

Warfare, Railroad Building as a Mode of, J. McAuley, NAR. 

Warfare: Strategy and Tactics in Mountain Ranges—IV.., 
T. M. Maguire, USM. . 

Washington, Booker T., Among His West Virginia Neigh- 
bors, B. Prillerman, NatM. 

Water-Marks on Paper, Origin of, BL. 

West, The Middle, B. Tarkington, Harp. 

WwW estinghouse, George, W. M. orariacd, CasM. 

White, Andrew D., Educator and Diplomat, E. J. Edwards, 
AMRR. 


William, Emperor, 8S. Brooks, NAR. 
Winter Sports: A Seubenosranel CLA. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Woman That Toils, Marie Van Vorst, Ev. 
WwW omane Half-Century of Evolution, Susan B. Antl sony, 


W omen,” Supposed Inferiority of, J. Novicow, Revue, No- 


vember 

Women’s Heroes, Ellen Duvall, Atlant. 

Work and Play in Adjustment. to the Social Environment, 
M. V. O’Shea, AJS, teu 

Work with the Hands—IlL., T. W: ashington, Ev 

Ww: — American, and the French, A.and J. Seigfried, 
nt 

bata ry Superior, Trade Union and the, A. P. Winston, 
é ant. 

World, Inhabited, Age of the, E. Fry, pape. 

Yacht Designing and Racing in 1902, W. P. Stephens, O. 

Yucatan, Story of, H. W. Brown, MisR. 

Zola, Emile, F. Loliée, Deut, November; P. Boz, RSoc, No- 
vember. 

Zola, Emile: His Literary and Social Position, G. Geffroy, 


Int. 
Zola, Emile: The Man and the Novelist, B.O. Flower, Arena. 
Zoology in America, T. D. A. Cockerell, Pops. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


{All the articles in tne leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 


American Catholic Quarterly Edin. 
Review, Phila. Kd. 
American Historical Review, RdR. 

i. ¥ King. 


ACQR. 


AHR. 
AJS. American Journal of Soci- Era, 
ology, Chicago. EM. 
AJT. American Journal of The- Ev. 
ology, Chicago. Fort. 
ALR. American Law Review, St. Forum. 
Louis. Fr. 
AMonM.American Monthly Magazine, Gent. 
Washington, D. ¢ don. 
AMRR. American Monthly Review of GBag. 
Reviews, N.Y. Gunt. 
ANat. American Naturalist, Boston. Harp. 
AngA. Aust - American ‘Magazine, Hart. 
N. Y. 
Annals. Annals of the American Acad- Hom. 
emy of Pol. and Soc. Science, IJE. 
Phila. 
Architectural Record, N. Y. Int. 
Arena, N. Y. 
Art Amateur, N. Y. IntS. 
Art Interchange, N. Y. JMSI. 
Art Journal, London. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 
Badminton, London. 
Bankers’ Magazine, London. 
BankN TY Bankers’ Magazine, 1 ie 
Bib. Biblical World, Chicago. 
Bibs. Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O. 
BU. Bibliothéque Universelle, Lau- 
sanne. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 
burgh. 
Book “Buyer, mY LQ. 
Book-Lover, N. Y. 
Bookman, N. Y. 
Brush and Pencil, Chicago. 
Camera and Dark Room, N. Y. 
Canadian Magazine, Toronto. 
Cassell’ 's Magazine, London, 
Cassier’s M: pet, 1 ae don. 


Hartford 


lington, 


Island, 


Kind. 
KindR. 
LHJ. 


LeisH. 
Lipp. 


cago. 


Black. Edin- 


London 


Long. 
Luth. 


McCl. 


Bkman, 


& DR. 
Can. 
Cass. 
CasM. 
Cath. Catholic World, N.Y. MA. 
Cent. yf Seen: Me Xs MRN. 
Cham. Chambers’s Journal, MRNY. 
burgh. Mind. 
Chaut. Chautauquan, Chicago. MisH., 
Contem. ey Review, Lon- MisR. 
do Mon. 
MonR. 
Muna. 
Mun. 
Mus. Music, 
NatGM. National 


Edin- 
Mind, N. 


Cor nhill, London. 
Cosmopolit: Bs IN. Ys 
Jountry Life in 
5. 2 


C ritic, Ns 

Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart. 
Dial, Chicago. NatM. 
Dublin Review, Dublin. NatR. 


Corn. 


America, 








Dub. 


Wdinburgh Review, London. NC. 
Education, Boston. 
Educational Review, N. Y. ton. 
Engineering Magazine, N.Y. 
Era, Philadelphia. 

Mspana Moderna, Madrid. 
Everybody’s Magazine, 
Fortnightly Review, 
Forum, N. 

Frank Leslie's Monthly, 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 


Green Bag, Boston. 
Gunton’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Harper’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 
Homiletic Review, N.Y. 
International 
Ethics, Phila. PSQ. 
International Quarterly, Bur- 


International Studio, N. Y. 
Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice ee 


JPEcon. Pcie a Political E conomy, 
Chicago. 
Kindergarten Magazine, Chi- QR. 


Kindergarten Review,S 
field, Mass. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, 

Leisure Hour, London. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. 

Quarterly 
London. 

Longman’s Magazine, London. 

Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

McClure’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine, 


Magazine of Art, London. 
Review, Nashville. 
Methodist Review, N. Y. SR. 


Methodist 


Missionary ‘Herald, Boston. Str. 
Missionary Review, N. Y. 
Monist, Chicago. USM. 
Monthly Revie w, London, 
Munic ipal Affairs, N.Y. 
Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Chicago. 
Geographic 
zine, Washington, D.C. 
National Magazine, Boston. 
National Review, London. 


Boston. 
Bos- 


New-Church Review, 
NEng. New England Magazine, 
Nineteenth Century, London. 
North American Review, N.Y. 
Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 
Nuova Antologia, Rome. 
Open Court, Chicago. 

Outing, N. Y. 

Outlook, N. Y. 

Out West, Los Angeles, Cal. 
— ae Monthly, San Fran- 


NS Wc 
London. 
NX. 
Lon- OutW. 
Over. 


PMM. 
Pear. 
Phil. 
PhoT. 


Pall, Mall Magazine, London. 

Pearson’s Magazine, N.Y. 

Record, Philosophical Review, N.Y. 

Photographic Times-Bulletin, 

Poet- Lore, Boston. 

Political Science Quarterly, 
Boston, 

he ae ag Astronomy, 
field, Minn. 

Popular Science Monthly,N.Y. 

Governor’s PRR. Presbyterian and Reformed 

Se Review, Phila. 

QJ Econ. Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics, Boston. 

Quarterly Review, London. 

Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 

Réforme Sociale, Paris. 

Review of Reviews, London. 

Review of Reviews, Mel- 
bourne. 

Revue, La, Paris. 

Revuedes Dewx Mondes, Paris. 

Revue Générale, Brussels. 

Revue de Paris, Paris. 

Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
taire, Paris. 

RSoc. Revue Socialistic, Paris. 

Lon- Ros. Rosary, Somer set, Ohio. 

San. Sanitarian, N. 

School. School Review, ¢ Shicago. 

Secrib.  Scribner’s Magazine, Ns 
z Sewanee Review, N. Y. 

Social Service, N. Y. 

Strand Magazine, London. 

Temple Bar, London. 

United Service Magazine, 
London. 

Westminster Review, London. 

Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 
zine, 

World's W ork, N. Y. 

Yale Review, New Haven. 

Young Man, London. 

Young Woman, London. 


Journal — of PL. 
Popa, North- 
Pops. 


RasN. 
Refs. 
RRL. 
RRM. 


Spring- 
Phila. 


) Revue. 
Review, 


Socs. 
Temp. 
West. 
WPM. 
Maga- 








